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Minimizing Lost Motion in Foundry 


Keeping Materials Flowing from Raw to Fin- 


ished Product 
Chicago Plant 


N the design and construction of the new plan 
| of the W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co., 

Chicago, two ideas were foremost in the minds 
f the designers, these ideas not being new, but of 
the kind invariably interesting in their evolution. 
It was sought to arrange every building and depart- 
ment in a manner that would insure the continuous 
progression of material from raw to finished 
products; in other words, to have all material move 
steadily forward from the receiving platform or 
foundry supply house, always under roof and in- 
variably by mechanical means, until placed in a 
freight car or vehicle for shipment. Also kept in 
mind was provision for future extension of the 
plant. The general desire, in conjunction with the 
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ideas to which reference is made, was to provide 
good lighting and ventilation, and a general lay- 
out that would make for maximum efficiency and 
the comfort of employees. Before the plans were 
drawn, many plants were visited, and desirable fea- 
tures, wherever found, were adopted, if their inclu- 
sion in the general plan was found feasible. The 
company manufactures elevating, conveying and 
handling equipment, power transmitting machinery 
and spur gear speed reducers. 

In furtherance of continuous movement, always 
toward the goal of completion and with all tendency 
to retrogression minimized, the plant is laid out in 
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General Features of New 
Protection Against Fire Loss 


a manner to permit the fullest sequence of oper 
tions. To facilitate handling of the product ir 
stages of manufacture, every department, excep 


that in which patterns are made, is traversed by 
industrial railway and an electric monorail trollé 
hoist which augment the service rendered by ove: 


head traveling cranes. The foundry and machi 


shop are equipped with 10-ton traveling cranes, 


and the capacity of the trolley crane is 2 tons. The 


handling of materials by manual labor is therefore 


reduced to the minimum, and the work greatly 
expedited. 


GENERAL FEATURES OF LAY-OUT 


In the view of the foundry herewith, the trolley 
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Pumps and piping in the pump room. At the ex- Water supply and fire-fighting equipment read r use. TI 
treme left is a 1000-gal. per min. pump for supply protected by the Chicago Fire Department, the W \. Jone Fe 
ing water in fighting fire & Machine Co. has fire crew 


and the industrial tracks which extend around the 
four sides of the foundry floor are shown. Near 
the left center is a turntable enabling the cars to 
run at right angles to the main track and transport 
heavy cores from the core ovens. The supply of 
iron for filling the smaller molds is contained, in the 
usual manner, in large ladles mounted on cars from 
which the smaller ones, used in pouring, are filled, 
while in the case of a large mold the overhead 
crane handles a ladle of sufficient size. Both foun- 
dry and machine shop are of steel frame eonstruc 
tion and have continuous monitor sash controlled 
from the floor. The side windows have triple sash 
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which are counterbalanced, and so constructed that 
two-thirds of their area can be opened. 

One end of the foundry is devoted to the cast- 
ing machine-molded pulleys up to 60 in. in 
diameter, while in the center of the floor are pits 
for casting pulleys, etc., up to 10 ft. in diameter. 
The office of the foundry superintendent, located in 
a square balcony in one corner of the foundry, has 
continuous sash, affording a clear view of every 
part of the floor, while outside light pours in on two 
sides; has facilities for washing, etc., and is as com- 
fortable as that of any other executive. The foun- 
dry is 130 x 200 ft. in plan. A two-story building 
of mill construction, the first floor of which is 
devoted to cleaning and grinding castings, is 80 x 
100 ft. Castings leaving the foundry find this room 
in their path on their way to the machine shop. 
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CONVENIENT STORAGE OF RAW MATERIALS 


The pattern shop occupies the second floor of 
a two-story building, 77 x 93 ft., the ground floor 
being devoted to pattern storage, for which there 
is the usual rack equipment. Adjoining the foundry 
is a room for the storage of sand, coke and other 
materials unloaded from cars which approach the 
building on a spur of the Chicago Belt Line Rail- 
way. Coke for consumption in the core ovens is 
shoveled directly from the piles into convenient 
pits adjacent to the fire doors of the ovens. Coke 
and iron for the cupola is carried to the charging 
floor in cars which before being run on the electric 
elevator are weighed, the tracks passing over a 
scale. The storage and melting compartments are 
enclosed by thick brick walls. 

The charging floor, reached by an iron stairway, 
is entirely of steel plates supported by heavy steel 
beams and capable of supporting all that can be 
placed on it. One cupola, with a capacity of 50 
to 60 tons per day, is in use, while there is provision 
for a second of similar size. The core oven equip- 
ment consists of two double-drawer Whiting ovens, 
and another for the accommodation of large pieces 
on cars. Among other items of 
electric riddles. 

The machine shop, 130 x 320 ft., 
permit of its extension to 


equipment are 


is planned to 
600 ft. in length. 
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is served by a 
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progressive movement of 
10-ton Whiting crane 
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Through one end of it passes another spur of the 
belt line railroad, the arrangement enabling the 
traveling crane to assist in loading without regard 
to weather conditions. Large doors give access to 
trucks, when delivery is to be made in that manner. 
Work in the shop is departmentalized, pulleys being 
machined in one section, gears in another, turret 
lathe operations performed in another, etc. All 
spur gears up to 84 in. are hobbed, and there is 
equipment for hobbing worm gears and planing 
bevel gears. The larger machines are equipped 
with direct motor drive, and the smaller tools have 
group drive. The shop floor is of factory maple, 
with a sub-floor of concrete. 

On the second floor of a building adjoining 
both the foundry and machine shop are locker 
rooms, and bathing and washing facilities for the 
employees, separate rooms containing shower baths 
and white enamel-ware wash bowls being provided 
for the machinists and molders. Each has its own 
entrance. Toilets and drinking fountains are lo- 
cated conveniently to the working floors. 


COMPLETE FIRE-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


The attention given to preventing and fighting 
fire is worthy of note. While the buildings have 
the protection afforded by the fire department of 
Chicago, and all are equipped with sprinklers and 
automatic fire doors, the company has its own 
department composed of employees, each of whom 
has his appointed place or duty should fire occur. 
A signal system is there to notify the power-house 
employees when an alarm is given, and cause a 
1000-gal. per min. underwriters’ fire pump to be 
set in motion. Also available is the water from a 
60,000-gal. gravity tank. Scattered about the 
grounds are small houses about 8-ft. sq. in which 
fire hose is laid on shelves, already connected with 
the water mains, and ready for action. These small 
houses also contain axes and crowbars. Each unit 
of the plant is separated from the adjoining one 
by automatic fire doors. Adjoining the drafting 
room is a large fireproof vault for the storage of 
plans and records, and there is a similar vault for 
the storage of office records. As a result of these 
precautions against fire, and the equipment for fire 
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ghting, the insurance rate of the plant is low 
[he power house is equipped with automatic 
okeless furnaces made by the Model Stoker Co., 
dayton, Ohio, with boilers of 400-hp. capacity, and 
automatic ash removal system. For convenience 
coal storage, the boiler room is depressed below 
the engine-room floor. The engine room contains 
lirect-connected Ridgeway engine and dynamo, 
engine being 265 hp. Recording meters cover 
requirements in that direction. 

‘he entire plant is heated by exhaust steam, 
| lighted by nitrogen incandescent lamps having 
flectors. It was designed by Davidson & Weiss, 
hitects, and erected under the supervision of 
atterson & Davidson, engineers, Chicago. 

The W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co. was 
inded in 1890 by W. A. Jones, who is still its 
resident, its first home being in an alley between 
nton and Canal Streets, Chicago. Subsequently 
occupied two other locations. Its new plant 
vers approximately four acres, and the company 
wns altogether 26 acres, part of which is used as 
ball ground for the employees. T. A. Jones and 

G. Jones are the active heads of the company. 


Will Install New Open Hearth 


1 


rhe Judson Mfg. Co., Emeryville and Oakland, Ca 

putting a modern saw-tooth roof building of stru 

ral steel over its rolling mills. The company is now 

perating very successfully its new 35-ton open-hearth 


ice Ground is broken and concrete foundation 
ted for an additional 35-ton open-hearth furnace. 
tric motors and gearing have been ordered for roll 


mill operation, dispensing with two-thirds of the 
am power, which has been in use for 30 years. 


A bill imposing a tax on apprentices in all technical 
ind commercial establishments has been introduced into 
the French Chamber of Deputies. The sums thus levied 
ire to be paid into a departmental treasury and are, 

gether with a proportionate government grant, to be 
spent on technical and commercial education. The tax 
per apprentice varies with the total number of hands 
employed by the same company. The bill has been 
referred to the Commission for Commerce and Industry. 





Pulverized Fuel for Metal Furnaces 
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It has been found p ible to operate pulverized fur 
furnaces, he stated, to giv oxidizing or reducing 
atmosphere and to ecure ose temperature regula 
tion as low as 400 deg. The cost of fuel under the 
onditions, with ar allow iT ‘ Tt oo ents pel Lor for 
puiverizing and a cost ¢ » per tor for the 
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For metal gi i nd rial purp 

rable have a volatile te! the coa ‘ 
of 22 pe! nt, and to puiverize this coal to a fine 
so that 75 per cent will pass through a 200-mesh screer 
and that the prod ict will be relatively fre fron 
ticles of coal of a coarseness to exceed ar XO-mesn 
screen. He emphasized also that the coal should be 
lried so that the moisture content of the 22 pe or 
volatile coal be tha per cé Che moisture : 
tent of coals from 36 to 38 pe t volatile may be a 
high as 2% to 3 per cent 


Powdered coal is to be burned in the 2500 hp. of 
boilers of the Oneida Street plant of the Milwaukee 
Electric Railway & Light Co., Milwaukee, a contract 
for the equipment having been placed with the Locomo 
tive Pulverized Fuel Co., 30 Church Street, New York 
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Cost-Plus System Severely Criticized 


But the Perplexing Problem Is How to Find a Bet- 


ter Method 


of Granting 


Government Contracts— 


Some Modification May Be Devised to Meet Objections 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 25.—There is a growing feeling 
in Congress that the cost-plus-profit form of contract 
is a bad thing for the Government and possibly a worse 
thing for the industries of the country at large. If 
Congress would remain in session another 60 days, 
there is no doubt a very serious attempt would be made 
by certain members to force through either a joint 
resolution or a rider on a budget bill forbidding this 
method of contracting. Whether the movement would 
be successful cannot be hazarded, for representatives 
of the War Industries Board and of the chief purchas- 
ing bureaus of the Government have done much to con- 
vince the leaders that while the cost-plus contract 
has its weak points, there is no other method to meet 
the situation that now prevails in the industries with 
which the Government is doing business. In view of 
the fact that Congress is now making every effort to 
adjourn by the middle of October, it is probable that 
any serious attempt at legislative restriction of con- 
tracting methods will be postponed until the regular 
session in December. There is no doubt, however, that 
a great deal more will be heard on this subject, the 
importance of which is daily increasing. 

The first suggestion of a cost-plus contract 
made to the Navy Department by the Bethlehem and 
Midvale Steel companies in connection with the con- 
troversy in the last Congress as to the price of armo1 
plate. It was then proposed that the Federal Trade 
Commission should investigate the cost of production 
and fix a “reasonable” profit at which the armor makers 
agreed to supply the needs of the Navy for an indefinite 
period. The Secretary of the Navy did not adopt this 
suggestion and Congress finally appropriated $11,000,- 
000 for the construction of a Government armor fac 
tory. The sum allotted for the purpose proved wholly 
inadequate and for various reasons, heretofore set 
forth in this correspondence, the project has been in- 
definitely postponed, if not abandoned. 


was 


Building Battleships 


When the Navy Department undertook to let con 
tracts for the first installment of warships included in 
the three-year program adopted by the last Congress, 
the cost-plus contract was again suggested by several 
of the leading shipyards. With a runaway market for 
steel of all kinds and with the cost of labor rising by 
leaps and bounds, the shipbuilders found it impossible 
to protect themselves by options which must, in som« 
cases, run nearly four years into the future. They, 
therefore, offered to build several of the battleships at 
plus a profit which was either included in the 
proposal or left to the Federal Trade Commission for 
determination. At the time this proposition was made 
to the Navy Department, only a small part of the 
Administration’s commandeering project had been en- 
acted into law and as Congress, foreseeing the situa- 
tion that would develop, had authorized the Secretary 
of the Navy to make cost-plus contracts for certain ves 
sels, if in his opinion it seemed to the advantage of the 
Government to do so, the proposals for several battle- 
ships made on this basis were accepted and the con- 
tracts let in accordance therewith. 


cost 


The Cantonment Problem 


A big impetus was given to the cost-plus method of 
contracting when it became necessary to build in three 
months 16 big cantonments, each of them a small 
city, capable of housing 30,000 to 40,000 men. Time 
was the essence of these contracts and was regarded 
by the War Department as so overshadowing a consid- 
eration that cost became almost a negligible item. It 
was necessary to bring together an enormous mass of 
material and 16 small armies of workmen ranging from 


5000 to 15,000 men each. Plans for the cantonm 
had not even reached the stage of pencil sketches 
there were absolutely no specifications for a single ji 
portant detail of the work. Under the circumstances, 
is not surprising that no contractor could be found w! 
would put a price upon such work. More than two sco 
of reputable concerns, however, offered to build th 
cantonments at cost plus a fair profit and on this basi 
all the contracts were let. To guard against the pay 
ment of exorbitant profits, the Government adopted a 
graduated scale under which a profit of 10 per cent 
on the smallest contracts diminished steadily with th« 
amount involved until that on the largest contracts it 
was but 6 per cent, supplemented with the stipulatio: 
that in no event should a single contracting concer: 
receive a profit in excess of $250,000. 

As the upset limit for the cantonment contracts r: 
stricted the contractors, in any event, to what would 
be regarded as a fair commercial profit, the interests 
of the Government were fairly safeguarded so far as 
this factor in the equation was concerned. It soon be- 
came apparent, however, that the restriction of th« 
contractor’s profit in no way limited the cost to the 
Government of the cantonments. The necessity of 
gathering together a large force of skilled workmen to 
complete the buildings on time resulted in a steadily 
rising scale of wages and it is understood that in many 
trades some of the contractors have paid 100 per cent 
advances over normal wage scales. It has been a com- 
mon thing for carpenters previously earning $4 per 
day to receive $7.50, and in other trades the advances 
are said to have been even greater. At the time this 
is being written, there are running in the Washington 
newspapers and on cards in the street railway cars 
advertisements of the contractors of the cantonment at 
Camp Meade, a few miles from this city, offering day 
laborers $3.30 per day with free transportation to and 
from work. This cantonment is now two weeks overdue 
and the contractors are making every possible effort 
to complete it. The Government officials in charge, in 
cluding the constructing quartermaster, are fully aware 
of what is being done but can suggest no other method 
of meeting the situation. 


Contracts for Rifles 


Another notable instance of the use of the cost-plus 
contract is in connection with the manufacture of 1,- 
000,000 rifles for the army by the Remington and Win- 
chester companies with the use of special machinery 
purchased from the British Government. At the time 
these contracts were made not a single manufacturer in 
the United States possessed the necessary equipment to 
make the Springfield rifle, the standard arm adopted for 
the service, and it was only by substituting the Lee- 
Enfield rifle that the War Department was able to con 
tract with the Remington and Winchester companies. 
To equip the smallest plant to make a complete rifle 
would involve the manufacture of a full set of dies, 
jigs, gages, automatics, etc., which, even in time of 
peace, could not be turned out in less than eight months, 
and with the gage makers fully employed as they have 
been since the beginning of the war, the period would 
be indefinitely longer. 

The companies having the British rifle contracts lost 
heavily on them, and, facing a rising market for both 
material and labor, they declined to make rifles for 
the United States Government at a flat price, frankly 
declaring their willingness to have their plants com- 
mandeered and operated by the Government rather than 
take the risk that would be involved in working on the 
basis of an upset price. The War Department, acting 
under the advice of the Munitions Board, thereupon 
made a contract on a basis of cost plus 10 per cent for 
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rofit and included as an item of cost either the in- 
est on the plant owned by the contractors or the 
mount paid for the rental of leased plants. These con- 
acts have been severely criticized in Congress though 
toutly defended by both Democratic and Republican 
aders. 


The System in Shipyards 


Cost-plus contracts have also been used for the 
struction of three big shipyards to be owned by the 
yvernment and for the assembling of fabricated steel 
ips therein. The United States Shipping Board had 
shausted the shipbuilding facilities of the country and 
ild find no shipyard owners willing to extend their 
ants at their own risk or to undertake the assembling 
f fabricated steel ships throughout a period of at 
east 18 months during which labor costs might increase 
ery materially. The cost-plus contract appeared to be 
the only solution of this difficulty and it was accord- 
ngly adopted. 
The War Department is now pushing another huge 
roject on the cost-plus basis involving very large ex- 
tensions in 12 of the leading private plants capable of 
naking gun forgings and machining and assembling 
runs and gun carriages and of producing artillery am- 
unition. Obviously a large part of these facilities will 
almost valueless after the war, when neither the 
ontractors nor the Government will have any use for 
them. With so much uncertainty as to the cost of build- 
ng material and the expense of construction, the War 
Department has decided that the cost-plus contract is 
the only practicable method for arranging for this work. 


The Big Fleet of Destroyers 


It is understood that the Navy Department will 
also utilize the cost-plus contract for the extension of 
half a dozen of the largest shipyards in which the big 
fleet of destroyers are to be built and will extend the 
ystem to two or three private establishments in which 
the power units are to be manufactured. It goes without 
saying that after the enormous addition to the de- 
stroyer fleet contemplated by this project has been 
made, the special facilities provided for their construc- 
tion will hardly be worth 10 cents on the dollar, as they 
ire practically useless for the building of merchant 
essels, even if the demand for such vessels after the 

ir cannot be fully met by other equipment. 

In considering the advisability of making cost-plus 
ontracts in the various instances above summarized, 
the Government has had but a single alternative, name- 
y, the commandeering of the plants in question and 
production under direct governmental supervision. It 
hardly need be said that the Government has no organ- 
ation for any such purpose and could not assemble 

and properly train it within a period of several 
irs. Government manufacture, in nearly all in- 
tances where it has been tried, has proven uniformly 
ore costly than private work. Where wages are con- 
erned, Government establishments are easily forced 

make increases and the leaders of organized labor 
ve found little difficulty through political pressure 
so influencing conditions of employment, hours of 
ibor, ete., as to drive the labor cost of Government 
stablishments far above that of private concerns. 
With these facts in view, Administration officials and 
nservative members of both houses of Congress have 
elt that any profit which contractors might make on 
st-plus contracts would be much more than offset by 
e increased cost of production under governmental 
ipervision. 


r 
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The Effect on Industries 


No one here is blind, however, to the highly demor- 
ilizing effect of these contracts on the industries of 
the country and the tremendous burden upon the tax- 
payers resulting from their operation. In the House 
' Representatives during the past week, the subject 
nas been debated almost to the exclusion of every other 
topic and several members have declared their inten- 
tion to do everything in their power to put an end 
‘to this system. Representative Mondell, of Wyoming, 
‘ prominent member of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, recently attacked the cost-plus contract in con- 
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nection with the manufacture of rifles. “A contract,” 
said he, “that takes from the man who spends the 
money every incentive to economy and efficiency, every 
incentive to keep down the cost, and, on the other hand, 
increases his compensation, increases his income, in- 
creases his profits as the cost advances and inefficiency 
increases, is bound to be a delusion and a snare. It 
cannot help being expensive. In nine cases out of ten, 
it is more expensive than any contract that would be 
likely to be entered into under competitive bidding, 
even when prices are increasing and costs mounting, 
because when you take from a man the incentive to 
keep down costs in labor, material, and overhead 
charges added costs do not interest him except as they 
advantage him in the matter of increased profits. 

“In this case it would seem that in addition to the 
contractor receiving 6 per cent income on his invest- 
ment, full recompense for all the wear and tear of his 
machinery, a certain amount for overhead charges, he 
is to get 10 per cent on the cost of the output. Such 
a contract does not strike me as being likely to result 
in economy, as being wise or judicious, or one that the 
Government ought to enter into. It had been entered 
into before the committee took the matter up, but I, 
for one, hope that in the future in the expenditure of 
these vast sums of money, the Government may find 
better forms of contract and pursue better business 
methods in the expenditure of the money than seems 
to have been pursued in this particular case.” 

Mr. Sisson’s Criticism 

Representative Sisson of Mississippi, another mem 
ber of the Appropriations Committee, declared that the 
tendency of cost-plus contracts “is to increase the price 
of material and labor, for it entirely eliminates all 
source of competition, and, however good and patriotic 
and honest a munition maker may be, costs the people 
many millions, for there is that desire in every heert 
to make money, and this leaves the matter of profits 
entirely in the hands of three concerns, and unless our 
officials act with more business judgment in the future, 
the people will pay dearly for this lack of efficiency. 

“There is every encouragement,” Mr 
tinued, “for extravagance in labor, extravagance in 
materials, and there is no incentive to the saving, ex 
cept the miserable milk-and-cider sentiment urged by 
some, that these men will continue business after the 
war is over and will not want unreasonably to increase 
the price of labor or unreasonably to increase the price 
of materials. I have no sort of sympathy as a busi 
ness man for that sort of proposition; and I do not 
believe there is a member of this House, in the trans 
action of his own business, who would have entered 
into this sort of contract for the purpose of tanufac 
turing anything for himself. I believe in competition; 
and if we had permitted members of these smaller con 
cerns to put in bids for 25,000, 30,000 or 50,000 rifles, 
we would not have impeded the progress at all in the 
million rifles and the Government then would have had 
the opportunity to determine whether or not it got just 
as good rifles and got them as promptly as under this 
contract, and whether this method would have been a 
proper method to have been pursued by the Govern- 
ment, even though they wanted to make contracts with 
these large concerns.” 


Sisson con 


An Erroneous Assumption 


Representative Sherley, of Kentucky, one of the best 
informed members of the Appropriations Committee, 
who for several years has had charge of the fortifica- 
tions appropriation bill, drew Mr. Sisson’s attention to 
the fact that the assumption that there are many small 
concerns that can make rifles is wholly erroneous. “I 
wish it was true,” he said, “but it is not true. It would 
take a great deal of time to get the tools, jigs, dies, 
etc., to equip a manufacturer even if he were familiar 
in a general way with the work of making rifles.” 

Representative Dallinger of Massachusetts made a 
very sharp attack on the cost-plus contract under which 
he said the most extravagant compensation was being 
paid by contractors to men who were not even skilled 
workers. He instanced a man who was not a carpenter 


by trade but merely more or less handy with tools and 
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who was employed at $7.50 a day and $15 a day on 
Sundays and holidays on a cantonment job. The result 
of such practices, he said, was to greatly embarrass 
manufacturers who are working on a reasonable 
of profit. ‘Manufacturers who are honestly trying to 
do the best they can for the Government in this crisis,” 
said he, “find that their men are being hired away from 
them by these contractors who are offering all kinds 
of wages. It is not fair to the manufacturers of the 
country who are seeking to give the Government 
plies at a fair price. It that 

thing ought to be done by the Committee on Appropria- 
tions with regard to future contracts to limit, and, if 
possible, to prohibit the system of awarding contracts 
without competition on the cost-plus-commission basis.” 


basis 


sup 


does seem to me some- 


Fitzgerald Sees Both Sides 
Mr. Fitzgerald, of the Appropriations Committee, 


who has had a wider experience in supervising the ex 


penditures of the Government than any man in Con 
gress, sees both sides of this problem. “The 10 per 
cent cost contracts,” he said in discussing the matter 


on the floor, “have been criticized. One of the difficul 
ties that confronted the Government at the time was 
that no reputable contractor, no contractor who under- 
stands his business and who is not attempting to get 


g 
a contract merely to finance it and to turn it over at 


a profit, in view of the conditions of the labor market 
and the material market, was willing to enter a con 
tract on a very large scale which did not make pro 
vision for a constantly increasing cost, both of ma- 


terials and labor. No one can predict from day to day 


what labor will bring, and unless the Government had 
taken the measures it did take to control and obtair 
the materials to be utilized in many of those ente1 


prises, it would have been impossible 


» determine what 


the cost of material would be. 
“The Government was not in the position-of a pri 
ite citizen to go into the market where there was ar 
ample supply and ample competition, but the Goverr 


ment 


¢ 


position of having requirements that 
only the visible supply but were fai 
existing facil furnish materials. 
the contracts had to be made 
and business had to be done, and the Government work 
had to be carried on under conditions and in ways that 
in normal and ordinary times would not have 
tempted. 
take the public hearings of 


ar exceeded not 


l! excess of ities to 


Under such circumstances, 


been at 
I suggest to the gentlemen that if they will 


the Committee on Appro- 


priations and read them carefully, they will find that 
many of these suggestions are without foundation and 
should not be used here as the basis of criticism fo1 
which there is no justification.” 
Uncle Joe’s Comment 
Next to Chairman Fitzgerald in point of experience 


in overlooking gover! mental expenditures l 
ative Cannon, who for many years headed the Appro 
priations Committee and 
Speaker of the 


Represent 


served for a 


House. “I am not a 


iong period as 


manufacturer,” 


Mr. Cannon said in discussing the rifle contracts; “I 
do not hold a brief for the defense of any man con 
nected with the Government, for the defense of any 
man that makes one of these contracts or for any com 


mission. | 


know very few of them I think I need 
not assure the House when I make that statement that 
I do not know or even recall the names of the thre 


these contracts for the 
Now, you speak of 


concerns that got 
of rifles. 
the contracts for the rifles. 

commandeered, the Government 


session, 


manufacture 
these parties that 
They might have 
might have taken pos- 
making compensation, if you please, for the 
plants, sending the owners thereof to the courts. If 
we had followed that policy, you could see at once that 
the Government, now having its hands full, 
been swamped, 


have 


' 
peen 


would have 
undertake to make ex- 
plosives, to construct such heavy and light artillery, to 
manufacture clothing, if it was all thrown on the Gov 
ernment, if you had commandeered the whole thing, 
you would have absolutely swamped it. So we had to 
do the practical thing. 

“IT never was inside of a factory that made rifles, 
and I suppose I never will be. I am a tenderfoot, but 


because to 
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[ do know as an individual that when you tak 
whole of a plant, when it loses its ordinary bus 
and you set it at work for six or twelve months 
something else, it throws it out of joint. I know 
the investment in the plant depreciates. It is said 
it depreciates 6 per cent. But after all, when the 
tract is completed, I undertake to say that while 
is some guess as to this or that or the other, with t} 
great concerns on their hands with all that m: 
under all the circumstances I would not give one-} 
of the investment for it.” 


May Be Modified 


In spite of reports to the contrary, there is ever 
reason to believe that the Congressional leaders 
resist all attempts that may be made at this sess 
to restrict the use of the cost-plus contract. They ta 
the position that, whether or not it may be practicab|; 
to work out a better system of purchasing, it is not 
possible to develop it in time for its utilization in 
nection with the appropriations now being voted. Ther: 
is no doubt, however, that the vigorous discussion 
the matter in Congress will put the executive depart 
ments on their mettle to supervise more closely ma 
facturers operating under these contracts and instruc 
tions have already been issued to the various cost a 
counting bureaus to give the closest possible scrutin) 
to all items of expense and to freely invoke the Govern 
ment’s right to veto extravagant expenditures. Se 
eral of the bureaus are seeking to devise new safé 
guards for use in the cost-plus contract which may now 
be said to be in a process of evolution that may develo, 

much less objectionable form. W: ix 6. 


Women in Iron and Steel Works 


Replying to the question, “Should Women Be En 
ployed in the Iron and Steel Trades?” W. T. Griffiths, 
i rolling mill operator, says in the London /ron and 
Coal Trades Review that the absolute necessity of such 
an innovation in British works has yet to be demon 
strated. As far as his own experience guides him and 
the instances that have come under his direct observa 
tion, where women have been engaged in men’s work 
wheeling scale from rolls to furnaces, wheeling sand, 
wheeling and cutting scrap at shears and work of suc! 
character—he hastens to the conclusion that their ir 
troduction into the trade should be a last resort. He 
is convinced that it is not good for the women them 
selves, not good for the trade and not good for the 
State. The atmosphere and the general surroundings 
of iron and stee] works are anything but conducive t 
the better and brighter side of social life; therefor: 
personally he would strenuously oppose any develop 
ments toward bringing more women into the iron and 
steel trades until at least the surplus male labor has 
exhausted in the trade itself from outside the 
manufacturing departments. 


been 


More Open Hearth Furnaces 


The Bethlehem Steel Co. is planning for the erection 
of 13 open-hearth furnaces at its Colebrook plant, 
Lebanon, Pa. The installation will consist of a new 
700-ft. extension for the open-hearth department. The 
company has commenced the construction of an addi 
tion to its local concentrator plant to more than double 
the present capacity. 


Charles Townley, assistant to the president of thé 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., in an address before 
the Chester, Pa., Rotary Club, said that on Jan. 1, 1915, 
5000 men would be employed at the new plant at Es 
sington, which covers 14 acres, and that by the middle 
of the year 22,000 men would be employed. Steam 
machinery appliances, principally turbines for ships 
building along the Delaware River, will be the first 
output of the plant. 


The Thor Iron Works, Bathurst Street, Toronto, 
is having plans prepared for the erection of a stee! 
plant on Ashbridges Bay to cost $75,000, to be of re 
inforced concrete and brick construction. 
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BLOWING ENGINE VALVES 


stallation of Blowing Units Remodeled to Meet 
Increased Furnace Production 
rr inerease capacities of existing blowing engines 


| the Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, has fitted them 
the Iversen valves on the air ends. The former 





Valve in Cages Are Used to Replace Large Poppet 
the cages being removed for repairs nd replace 


spares 


ym of blowing a furnace with three or four tubs, 
holds, has given way to the present possibility of 
wing a furnace with two, say, 84-in. diameter air 
ylinders equipped with these valves. Remodeling 
lowing engines is, in some cases, limited to the simple 
eplacing of existing valves by automatic plate valves. 
other instances it requires removing old cylinder 
ids, replacing them by heads containing plate valves, 
d in extreme cases, the removal of the whole air 
nder. 
\ method of employing plate valves is shown in the 
istration. The plate valves are in cages and take 
place of large poppet valves, originally operating 
the head. The cages are dished to reduce clearance. 
many cases the clearance volume, it is stated, is 
de smaller than it was with the original valves, 
e in other cases it is increased slightly, depending 
the type of valves replaced. The advantages gained 
the instantaneous opening of the valves and the 
ge area secured are held to compensate for slight 
eases in clearance volumes. The removal of one 
plate exposes all outlet valves of the cage to 
ction on the delivery side. As the inlet cages are 
two parts, the removal of one cover and the 
a cage exposes all the valves of that cage to 
spection. When a valve breaks the whole cage car 
removed and replaced by a spare one. 





Valves Installed in Place of Existing Valves in the 
1 Practice Recommended Where Leather Valves 
Are in Use 
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An illustration of the method of installing valves 
in place of existing valves in the head is also shown. 
This method as a rule gives some increase in valve 
area, so it is claimed, but not enough to warrant in 
creasing the speed of the engine materially It is rec 
ommended particularly in the case of old blowing en 
gines equipped with leather valves. Replacing old ai: 
has been found necessary only occasionally 


Refractories for Steel Furnaces 


Discussing a paper on “Refractories for Steel Fur 
naces,” which was presented recently before the refrac 
tory materials section of the Ceramic Society (British), 
W. J. Jones of the Ministry of Munitions, refractory 
materials department, pointed out that the shortcoming 
of those engaged in manufacturing refractory products 
should not be put down entirely to culpable indifference 
or negligence. Since the war commenced the demand 
for silica bricks has increased very considerably. More 
over, many of the men who were getting ganister had 
joined the colors and their successors could not expect 
to show the same results as those with experience 
sricks might be the same in chemical analysis, but not 
in physical properties Material containing 98 per 
cent silica was not litable for making bricks and no 
practical silica brickmaker would think of using such 
material. sefore the war a few magnesite bricks were 
obtained from Norway and these were fairly high in 
silica. Probably the loss of half the weight in calcin 
ing was the cause of no serious attempt being made to 
produce magnesite bricks for so long a period. He 
agreed with the suggestion for close intercourse between 
makers, users and scientists. The effort should be 
national and concerted with one co-ordinating center 
presided over by Dr. Mellor, and a number of other 
centers, such as Sheffield, Glasgow, South Wales, Bir 
mingham, etc., each dealing with different questions 


Arthur G. McKee & Co., Cleveland, have taken the 
engineering contract for the stove fittings, stoves, skip 
bridge, top and skip cars for the new blast furnace to 
be built by the Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
This firm will furnish the distributor and stove fittings 
for the stack. Other contracts taken recently by this 
firm are as follows: Power plant for the Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co. at Gladstone, Mich.; work for the Amer 
ican Manganese Mfg. Co., Dunbar, Pa., including the 
completion of a tunnel system, putting a skip and top 
on furnace No. 1, and furnishing a distributor for fur 
nace No. 2; completion of bin system and erection of 
skip hoist and top for the Ironton, Ohio, stack of the 
Marting Iron & Steel Co.; new steel and concrete bins 
for the Culbertson, Ohio, plant of this company; com 
plete new pig machine for the Columbus, Ohio, plant 
of the American Rolling Mill Co., and coal brakers, 
coal and ash conveying equipment, stokers, feeders, etc 
for the Cleveland plant of the American Shipbuilding 


Co. 


New interests are to become identified with the Gi 
lette Safety Razor Co., Boston. They include H. J 
Fuller, vice-president Fairbanks, Morse & Co., New 
York; Philip Stockton, president Old Colony Trust Co.. 
3Zoston; J. E. Aldred, Aldred & Co., New York; R. ¢ 
Morse, Jackson & Curtis, Boston, and Bradley W 
Palmer, Storey, Thorndike, Palmer & Dodge, Boston 
The company will be reincorporated and the new capi 
talization will comprise $6,000,000 five-year notes and 
190,000 shares of capital stock without par value. Dur 
ing the first eight months of this year, the net earnings 
of the company were at the rate of $4,500,000 a year 
The present management will be retained 


The Marlin-Rockwell Corporation, New Haven, 
Conn., which has been preparing an aviation field for 
testing the Barlow aerial bombs which it is manufac- 
turing, conducted its first test Sept. 12 with five bombs, 
which were dropped from an aeroplane on the salt 
meadows near New Haver The test was declared suc- 
cessful. 


* 
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EXPORTS STILL DECLINING 


Effects of Embargo Shown—President 
Club with Good Effect 


Using 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 25.—Advance information from 
the principal ports of exit indicates a further sub- 
stantial decline in exports of iron and steel in August, 
due chiefly to the operation of the embargo imposed by 
the Exports Council. This check upon shipments is 
now two-fold, the general embargo of July 15 relating 
to many important items of iron and steel having been 
further tightened by the ruling promulgated last week 
imposing drastic restrictions on the exportation of 
articles the conservation of which in the United States 
for war purposes is 
portance. 

Exports of shapes and plates for shipbuilding pur- 
poses have been cut down under the original embargo, 
and while negotiations have been, on foot for several 
weeks between the diplomatic representatives of Japan 
and several neutral countries and the State Department, 
no adjustment has yet been reached for a systematic 
relaxation of the export prohibition, although in cer- 
tain specific instances small quantities of shapes and 
plates identified as intended for warship construction 
have been licensed. The Japanese Government is mani 
festing an earnest desire to co-operate with the United 
States in meeting the submarine problem and in solving 
the difficulties of transporting troops, food and muni- 
tions to France. Definite promises have been made that 
a considerable tonnage of Japanese ships will be trans- 
ferred to the Atlantic and operated in accordance with 
the desires of the United States Government. The 
Japanese Ambassador is anxious to secure a very broad 
dispensation permitting the free shipment to Japan of 
shapes and plates for the construction not only of 
ships but of cargo vessels and is seeking a practical 
waiver of the embargo, but while the State Department 
is willing to permit steel shipbuilding material to be 
sent to Japan in quantity commensurate with the aid 
afforded by the Japanese Government in meeting the 
transportation situation in the Atlantic, there is no 
intention of lifting the embargo or making any whole 
sale exceptions to its provisions. 

Officials of the Administration are highly gratified 
with the practical effect of the work of the Export 
Council. The dominating position of the United States 
as a great manufacturing country to which all the 
nations of the earth have come to look for important 
products has never fully realized as 
Congress placed in the hands of the President the club 
which he is now so vigorously wielding to secure co 
operation in the conduct of the war. Official reports 
indicate that indirect shipments of goods to the enemy 
have been reduced to negligible proportions and that 
exports from the United States of all kinds of mer 
chandise are now reaching the people who really need 
them and who are helping in the great struggle for 
democracy. Neither the President nor his advisers 
have any thought of weakening the power of this 
weapon by a general relaxation of the embargo re- 
striction; on the contrary, every atom of informatio1 
that can be obtained is being utilized to strengthen the 
position of the United States and to insure the world- 
wide distribution of its products with the greatest pos- 
sible intelligence. 

The Exports Administrative Board has promulgated 
a new application form “A-2” for ordinary export 
licenses which must be executed by shippers. It has 
also, as a result of a large number of inquiries, found 
it necessary to elaborate the list of articles for the 
exportation of which licenses are now required, and a 
new category has been prepared, in alphabetical order, 
for the convenience of shippers. Many articles appear 
twice in this new list, steel articles, for example, being 
enumerated alphabetically in addition to being specified 
under the general head of “steel.” The list may be 
obtained by writing to this board or the branch office, 11 
Broadway, New York. 

It is stated at the headquarters of the Bureau of 


regarded as of the utmost im- 


war 


been SO since 
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Export licenses that the work of issuing licenses | 
been brought up to date and that the time requi 
for passing on applications now averages not m« 
than two or three days. Following the Presiden: 
proclamation of Aug. 27 there was a large accumulati: 
of applications for licenses for goods which were 
included in the restricted list and which were forward, 
through a misunderstanding on the part of shippers 
to the scope of the proclamation. These arrears h 
been cleared up and the work is now up to date. 


British Government Curbs Electric 


Steel Development 


The British Ministry of Munitions has prohibite 
the further installation of electric furnaces in Great 
sritain, except under permit. Permission to proceed 
with a number of furnaces ordered before the prohibi 
tion came into force has also been withheld. The rea 
sons given are scarcity of labor, materials, electrodes 
and electric current as well as the non-essentiality o 
such plant for war purposes. 

Discussing the new order, the London Ironmonge 
says that “it is threatening to bring to a standstill, »: 
nearly so, the development of electric steel making, 
which has lately made such astonishing progress in thi 
country, and thereby to injure seriously the future we| 
fare of the British steel industry. The leading author- 
ities are agreed that electric steel is destined to play a 
part of enormous importance, and a country which fails 
to prepare for the new conditions must therefore be 
grievously handicapped in competition with more far 
seeing rivals. In Great Britain very little had been done 
to develop the manufacture of electric steel prior to the 
war and Germany was easily first among the great in- 
dustrial nations in the production of this material. Since 
1914 the United States had gone ahead at such a pace 
that she had already surpassed the German output, and 
many furnaces are still being built in America. Britain 
took up the industry 18 months ago with a most promis- 
ing vigor and until our Government applied the brake 
there seemed every probability that we would in due 
course catch up with our rivals. 

“The prohibition is not absolute but dissatisfaction 
is felt with the manner in which the applications for 
permits are dealt and it is alleged that there is in- 
consistency in the decisions taken in reply to applica- 
tions for permits. It must be admitted in fairness that 
the task of those who are responsible for carrying out 
the order is one of great delicacy, owing to the diffi- 
culty of making sure whether the erection of an electric 
furnace will be an advantage to the country or other- 
wise in the present circumstances. But the position now 
taken by the authorities contains possibilities of in- 
justice to firms whose applications are rejected, for such 
firms may be seriously handicapped in competition with 
more fortunate rivals, who will be enabled to get a long 
way ahead in supplying the future demand for electric 
steel. 

“The claims of the nation at war must necessarily 
involve many individual hardships which must be borne 
willingly, but in this matter it is not only the interests 
of the individual but those of the country as a whole that 
are at stake. In carrying out schemes for controlling 
manufacture it is possible to commit errors that may 
cripple industry in the future and seriously injure the 
restoration of national finances. In the coming recon- 
struction a prosperous steel trade is of prime import 
ance and if electric steel is essential to this pros 
perity, every encouragement should be given to the in 
stallation of the necessary plant now. If the work is 
deferred until peace arrives it may be too late, as other 
countries will be in a position to snatch the trade i! 
electric steel which is awaiting us before our own manu 
facturers are able to deal with it.” 





The Governor General in Council, Ottawa, Canada, 
under the provisions of section 242 and 291 of the cus- 
toms act, has ordered that the exportation of cast scrap 
iron from Canada is prohibited to all, destinations 
abroad except to the United Kingdom, British posses- 
sions and protectorates. 
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ermany’s Foreign Trade Organization 
Now Busy on Post-War Business 


An important report on German foreign trade or- 
ration has been issued by the U. S. Bureau of 
ion and Domestic Commerce at Washington, writ- 
by Chauncey D. Snow, assistant chief of the Bureau. 
Snow was in Germany when the war broke out, in- 
tigating industrial conditions. He has made use of 
nal material based on personal contact with the 
an organization and methods of commerce and 
of other countries. 

The report sets forth the development of the Ger 
export trade, the systematic organization of Ger- 
commercial education, the promotion of trade by 
German settlements in foreign countries; the Ger- 
banking and shipping facilities, trade-promoting 

neies and trade associations and the painstaking 

tivation of foreign markets. Detailed statistics of 
man trade, general statistics dealing with Germany 
extracts, chiefly from official reports, describing 
rman trade methods are presented in appendices. In 
ntroductory statement it is pointed out that: 


German point of view with regard to foreign trade 


he German system of education for foreign trad ure 
tive The German banking and transportation systems 
ferred to as well-known factors in the development of 
untry’s foreign trade In connection with the tech 
ctual export shipments, it may be pointed out 
s or that large American corporation with ong 
exporting uses this or that admirable method, 
! t was perhaps a pioneer Probably few pl 
export science might not be proved to be know 
ticed by individual concerns in the United States 
scientific organization is the exception in the Unites 
Germany it is the rul That fact justifies p £ 
heading of German methods 
[he cosmopolitan point of view that has been 


red by the German trader is emphasized. The 
in Teutonic commercial history show how thor- 
gh are the methods that have been employed for 
than half a century and how earnestly that 
is preparing to reach out into the world markets 
oon as the war is ended. 
looking to the future,” states the Bureau, “the 
1 States has many of the same problems as Ger- 
y and the other warring nations. Like the Germar 
rters, the American exporters have to face a period 
arp business competition in foreign countries 
is probably has never before been met. In Ger- 
the individual business man, all the local and 
national associations of business men and the 
nment departments are even now strenuous! 
ed with the problems that must be worked out 
\merican business men’s associations and the 
nment departments are alive to the importance of 
matters and upon their individual and co-opera 
efforts through the coming critical years will de- 
a large measure the nation’s future in interna 
commerce.” 


‘ 


Rolling Iron Sheet Bars 


Wilkes Rolling Mill, Sharon, Pa., idle for sev- 
ears, is now rolling iron sheet bars, and is pre- 
to book orders for iron roofing sheets of No. 14 

Ss gauge. Henry F. Gilg, 207 Fulton Building, 
irgh, is in charge of sales. 
large German museum on the Kirchenfeld at 
e, Switzerland, is being built by the German Work 
lation (Werkverbund), according to a Swiss 

The museum is intended for the permanent ex- 
on of models and samples of German industry in 
to push the sale of German goods in Switzerland. 

German Legation at Berne has subscribed about 
000 toward the necessary funds. 


The Bethlehem Steel Co., Steelton, Pa., is planning 
ncrease the capacity of its local furnaces from 45,000 
bout 70,000 tons a month. The company is also en- 
ging its Sparrows Point, Md., works to provide in- 
ased output. 
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NOW DRAWING STEEL AT GARY 


Union Drawn Steel Co. Has Its New Plant in 
Partial Operation. 


HE Union Drawn Steel Co., the parent plant of 

which is at Beaver Falls, Pa., has in partial opera 
tion its new plant at Gary, Ind., the only one of its kind 
in that state. It is located in East Fifth avenue, and 
consists of three buildings, the main structure, 150 x 
156 ft., containing the finishing department, one wher: 
the rough stock is cleaned by a pickling process, a large 
department for the storage of rough stock, a wire de 
partment and a tool room and machine shop. In addi 
tion there is a power house, 50x 100 ft., and a trans 
former house, the last named now needed for the reason 
that the company is buying its electricity At present 
the plant is concentrating on cold-die rolled steel, but 
at no distant day special shapes and wire will 


drawn, the machinery for the latter already being 
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stalled. When in full operation the plant will emp 
between 500 and 600 mer 
The buildings are of steel and brick, the main struc 


ture having transverse monitors and a roof of cement 
slabs, all obviously fireproof. Like most modern shops, 
the side walls consist largely of g 

cranes, of which there are several, were supplied by the 
Shaw Electric Crane Co. In the finishing department 
there are two 10-ton travelling cranes and one 5-ton 
In the pickling room is a 10-ton crane, while that in the 


lass The travelling 


stock room is of 15 tons capacity. A monorail system 
is to be installed in the finishing department. The floor 
ing in this department is of creosoted wood bloc} 

When fully equipped the plant will have seven ma 
chines for the drawing of rounds and other regular and 
special shapes, and five single and one double machine 
for drawing wire, as well as equipment for turning 
shafting, cold rolling, straightening, etc., most of it de 
signed by the company’s own engineers. The mater 


ised is obtained principally from the Gary Works of the 
Illinois Steel Co. Shafting 2%-in. and larger isually 
open-hearth steel and screw cutting stock is Besseme1 
because of its free cutting qualities. It is in demand 


for other purposes also, especially automobile work 
The larger sizes of shafting are usually turned, likewise 
piston rods The wire department is equipped to draw 
wire % in. and smaller. 

\ feature of the cleaning room, where the rough stock 
is immersed in long vats containing a hot acid solution 
to remove scale preliminary to drawing, is contained 
n the heating system. The atmosphere of this room 
is extremely humid because of the steam which arises 
from the acid bath, and condensation on the ceiling 
must be guarded against. Should the steam condense 
it would eventually fall in drops and injure the stock 
by causing acid spots after the steel has been cleaned 
and is ready for finishing. The ceiling is of wood. The 
desired result is obtained by heating the room with 
warm air from a blower system, the air being admitted 
to the room through circular openings placed at inter- 
vals along the longitudinal center of the ceiling. In the 
ceiling, at the sides, are rectangular openings for venti- 
lating, these openings, however, extending several feet 
before the outer air is reached. The installation is yet 
to be tested by severe cold weather. 

In the large room where rough stock is stored is an 
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economizing and 


for 
keeping the various sizes of material in their respective 


interesting arrangement Space 
piles. Set in concrete are rectangular cast-iron plates, 
each having on one side what somewhat resembles the 
hubs of flange couplings, the hubs, in this case, extend- 
ing from one common plate or surface. Through these 
hubs—3 to each casting holes about 4 in. in dia 
meter. In position, the hubs, to call them that, are im 
bedded in the concrete. The castings are placed near 
enough together to form a continuous row of holes, and 
in these are placed upright 3%-in. bars of various 
lengths. The height and width of the bins can thus be 
altered at will. Between the stock piles are cement 
walks. It may be noted that the system is one that can 
be used wherever bars, pipe or rods are stored. 
Beneath the finishing department is a 
basement 


are 


large, light 
with a concrete floor, wherein are contained 
the motors and power transmission machinery required 
for operating the drawing machines, etc., on the floor 
above. Electricity, steam and water are conveyed to the 
main building from the power house through a 
of sufficient height to enable a man to walk. 

the basement 


tunnel 
Also in 
is the blower, a large supply room, a 
wash room for the employees and an electrical control 
board. The main floor is supported by pillars of re 
inforced concrete, these being placed more closely to 
gether at one end of the 
ished material which is stored on 
overhead. The placing of the 
basement gives the shop 


basement to support the fin 


racks on the floor 
power equipment in the 
a singularly open and unob- 
structed appearance, aside from eliminating much noise 
in the shop. 

In view of the plant being the first of its kind in Gary 
it was recognized that difficulty would be encountered in 
obtaining employees capable of directing operations, and 
for this reason each department is headed by a foreman 
who was brought from the East. The superintendent, 
Oliver W. Thompson, and the master mechanic, H. M 
Aley, are Eastern men also. 

The products of the new plant will eventually include 
all those manufactured by the company at its Beaver 
Falls plant, namely, shafting, piston and pump rods, 
screw steel, flats, squares, hexagons, sheets and shapes 
of Bessemer open-hearth and crucible steel. 

Albert M. Allen, Cleveland, Ohio, architect, designed 
and supervised the construction of the plant, which 
represents an investment of about $1,000,000 
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HUGE FLOATING CRANE 


Lifted 200 Tons at 105 Ft. Radius—For Norfolk 


Navy Yard 


FLOATING crane, the largest lifting crane ever 
44 constructed in the United States, and the first large 
rotating pontoon crane ever built in this country, was 
placed in operation a few days ago at the Norfolk, Va., 
navy yard. This crane was designed and built by the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, which has 
built three other large floating cranes for the Navy De- 
partment, but none as large as this. The previously 
built cranes have been of the bridge type in which the 
whole crane with its boat are turned to bring the hoist- 
ing cables to the proper position for lifting loads. 

The builder is particularly gratified that the crane 
withstood successfully the Government tests, because a 
crane of similar type, it will be recalled, purchased in 
Germany about four years ago by the Isthmian Canal 
Commission collapsed and was wrecked under a similar 
test load, because, it is claimed, of the faulty desigr 
of the structure. ‘There were two or three American 
bidders for the two Panama pontoon cranes of the same 
capacity as the one just built, one of these being the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., but the contract 
awarded to the German competitor. The design of the 
Norfolk crane proved so satisfactory that it was not 
found necessary to make any changes in a second crane 
of this type now being built. 

The Norfolk crane has a capacity of 150 gross tons, 
although the test load required by the Navy Depart 
ment, which it successfully handled, was 403,200 Ib. at 
a reach of 62 ft. 6 in. over the side of the pontoon, or at 
a radius of 105 ft. from the center of the boat. The 
crane rotates in a complete circle, the rotating ring 
being 22 ft. in diameter. The fixed tower on which the 

rane rotates is 44 ft. in height. Power for rotating 
is supplied by two 60-hp. motors. 

The crane has a main hoist consisting of two hoist 
ing units of 75 tons capacity each fixed on the boo! 
and an auxiliary hoist of 25 tons capacity movable up 
and down the boom and having a travel of 107 ft. The 
two main hoisting units can operate separately or to 
gether simultaneously as desired. For handling a load 
of 75 tons or under either main hoist is used. For 
handling a larger load the two main hoisting blocks are 
connected by means of an equalizer carrying a 150-to! 
hook. Power for the main hoist is supplied by two 
60-hp. motors, both of which are of course used whe! 
lifting the maximum load. The auxiliary hoist has two 
motors, one for hoisting and the other for traveling up 
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down the boom, each motor being of 60 hp. 
icity. 

The boom, which is 135 ft. long luffs up and down 

1 a practically vertical position to an angle of about 
jeg. from the horizontal in its lowest position. The 
fing is accomplished by two 10-in. screws operated by 

60-hp. motors. The main pivotal bearing or step 
\ring supports a ball or universal joint and carries a 
<imum load of 2,021,000 Ib. 

lhe speed of the main hoist under a maximum load 
ibout 6 ft. per minute. The speed of the auxiliary 
st is 30 ft. per minute. The rotating speed is one 
lution in 4 min. The boom is luffed from one to the 
er extreme position in 12 min. During the tests all 

speeds of the crane were in an excess of the require- 

ts of the specifications, and the side and end lists 
re both under the specified limits. The maximum 
lists were specified at 6 deg. 

The machinery except the power plant and control 

pment is located in a machinery house at the back 

if the rotating frame, this house extending down to 
r the bottom of the tower and rotating with the 
e, is weight counterbalancing the crane. 
[he pontoon is 140 ft. long, 85 ft. wide, and 16 ft. 
ep. This is provided with a power plant, including 
ers and an engine generator of 150 kw. capacity, 
hat supplies the electric current for operating the 

ne. A fixed weight of 600,000 lb. is provided in the 
ntoon at the aft end of the crane as a counterbalance. 
he various movements of the crane are controlled by 
e operator by means of levers and master controllers 
from an operator’s cage mounted above the deck on the 

ating structure. A dynamic breaking system is ap- 
plied to all motors. Safety features and accuracy of 
ntrol are essential as the crane is used to handle 
irge guns and turrets on battleships which might be 
eriously damaged by handling with equipment not 
provided with every safeguard possible. 

The capstans, one at each corner of the pontoon, are 
ectrically driven. There are two steam driven anchor 
ists, one at each end of the pontoon. The total dis- 
iwcement of the crane is 5,000,000 lb. When raised to 

naximum height the boom is over 200 ft. above the 

vater level. The lifting hooks alone weigh about 2 
ns. About 5000 tons of steel was required to build 
superstructure including the crane and its tower. 


t 


ta 


\ description of the Panama cranes and a view of 


general character of construction were given in 
HE IRON AGE of May 15, 1913. 
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Exports of Manufactured Articles Increased 


Seventy-eight per cent of the more than six billior 
dollars’ worth of American goods exported in the fiscal 
year 1917 consisted of wholly or partly manufactured 
goods. In 1914, the last normal year before the war, 
the percentage of such goods exported was only 59, 
according to a statement just issued by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, of the Department of 
Commerce. 

In 1914 exports of manufactures ready for consump 


tion were valued at $724,908,000, or 31 per cent of th 


total exports, while in 1917 their value reached $2,943 


923,212, or 47 per cent of the total. Manufactures for 
further use in manufacturing were exported in 1914 to 
the value of $374,224,210, or 16 per cent of the total 
whereas $1,191,787,957 worth, or 19 per cent of the 
total, was exported in 1917. The exports of foodstuff 
partly or wholly manufactured amounted to $293,218, 
336 In 1914, or 124 per cent of the total, and 191 
to $739,037,884, or 12 per cent of the total 

The following are some of the principal artick 
lassed as partly or wholly manufactured which show 
ncreased exports in 1917 as compared with 1914 

Arth 
ICxplosives 
Brass manufacture 11.964 tif 
(‘oppe! manufactures ‘4 if t 


Chemicals, dye 

Cars, autos, et hb | 
Zim nanufactures 

Electrical mac ne! 


' ‘ 
ene i 


\ new process which lowers the cost of making low 
grade concentrates of molybdenite is reported as hav 
ing been discovered by the staff of the mining depart 
ment of the University of Toronto. It is hoped that it 
will render available the deposits if low-grade ore 
which have been discovered in Manitoba and British 
Columbia. 


Because of the difficulty in securing coal promptly 
and the high prices existing at present, the Centra 
Iron & Steel Co., Harrisburg, Pa., is arranging to use 
river coal almost exclusively by the use of blowe 
The company operates a small coal fleet and recent 


purchased another one to be used in dredging for the 


supply. 
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Government’s Rifle Contracts Defended 
Text of Those Made With the Winchester 


and 


Remington Companies and Chair- 


man Scott’s Analysis of Profit Features 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 24.—The House Committee on 
Military Affairs yesterday began a comprehensive in- 
vestigation of the defective ammunition produced at 
the Frankford arsenal and shipped to the American 
troops in France. The special board appointed by the 
Secretary of War at the instance of General Crozier, 
chief of the Ordnance Bureau, to sift the ammunition 
trouble, is thorough technical investiga- 
tion not only of manufacturing methods at Frankford, 
but the latest practice at the plants of private manu- 
facturers throughout the country. 

The most important development of the week, how- 
ever, is a series of disclosures concerning the rifle con- 
tracts between the Ordnance Bureau and the Reming- 
ton and Winchester companies made in the fourth of 
this interesting series of investigations by the House 
Appropriations Committee, which has examined at great 
length Chairman Frank A. Scott of the War Industries 
Board who approved these contracts and General Cro- 
zier, who signed them on behalf of the department. 
The correspondent of THE IRON AGE is able to present 
the text of one of the contracts, which will be examined 
by manufacturers with unusual interest as typical of 
the purchasing agreements now made by the 
War Department with the co-operation and approval of 
the War Industries Board. 

The Winche ste? 

The contracts made by the War Department with 
the Remington and Winchester companies for 1,000,000 
Lee-Enfield rifles have been the subject of much crit 
icism in where, although the details of the 
contracts were unknown, it 
that would 


planning a 


being 


and Re ming ton Contracts 


Congress, 
was commonly understood 
result in a net profit to the manu- 
facturers of approximately $4,000,000 with than 
the risks usually manufacturers. 
When, therefore, the last big budget bill, which has now 
reached a total of more than $7,000,000,000, was taken 
up by the House Committee on Appropriations, Chair 
man Fitzgerald and Assistant Chairman Sherley called 
upon the War Department to furnish copies of the con 
tracts in question and summoned General Crozier and 
Chairman Frank A. Scott of the War Industries Board 
to explain their provisions and the considerations that 
induced the department to enter into them. Contracts 
were thereupon forwarded by the Secretary of War 
covering the department’s agreements with the Rem 
ington Arms Co., the Remington Arms-Union Metallic 
Cartridge Co. and the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 
These provide that the work shall be done on the basis 
of cost plus a 10 per cent profit and are practically 
identical, except that the agreement with the Reming 
ton Arms Co. stipulates that the Government shall re 
imburse the contractor as an item of cost outlay for 
the rental of the plant at Eddystone, Pa., owned by 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. In the other contracts 
it is provided that the Government shall make an 
allowance of 6 per cent upen the valuation of the plants 
in lieu of rental. Following are the principal articles 
in the agreement with the Remington Arms Co., articl 
9 being elided for military reasons: 


they 
less 


encountered by 


Article 1 The contracting officer will arrange witl ! 
British Government for the continued use by the contractor 
for the purpose of manufacturing rifles under th iwreen 
of the machinery, tools, equipment, and appliances which 
at the time of the completion of the manufacture of rifles for 
the British Government by the contractor, under the tern 
of a certain written agreement bearing date Dec. 30, 1916 


become the property of the British Government under the 
terms of the aforesaid agreement between the contractor and 
that Government The contracting officer will secure to the 
contractor the right to the use thereof without cost or charge 
or liability for, use of, 
thereof. 
Article 2 


in advance, and manufacture and supply in conformity with 


or loss or destruction 


damage to 


The contractor will make the necessary outlays 


he iforesaid drawings and _ specifications, including 


ithorized changes therein, 475,000 rifles, and such spars 
may be required by the contracting officer during the 
rifles are 


in whicl manufactured hereunder, and will 


iid rifles packed for shipment at the contractor's works 
Article 3 The manufacture of said rifles (the 


used in this contract being intended to include ever 


word 


ered by the drawings and specifications above referre: 
all conform in all respects to and with said drawing 
pecifications, including duly authorized changes thers 
of which are to be deemed and taken as forming a part 


this contract with like operation and effect as if the 


were incorporated herein. The contracting officer is expre 

.uthorized from time to time, by notice in writing t 

ontractor, to make such changes in the drawings and sr 
tion nd such additions thereto as he may deem adv 


Article 4 (a) The 


ecure and to supply to the 


contracting officer may arrange 


contractor for use in the n 
facture hereunder the material, raw and in course of n 
acture, on hand at the plant of the contractor as propert 
British Government 

(b) The contracting officer 


may purchase and supply 


the contractor any part of or all material, appliances, equip 


ent, or other personal property of whatsoever nature ré 
lired for the manufacture of said rifles. 

(c) The contractor will from time to time, except as 

otherwise provided, purchase or contract for the purchase of 


materials, tools, 


equipment, or other personal property of 
whatsoever nature required for the manufacture of said rifles 
upon such terms as appear to the contractor to be 
onable 
(d) The contractor may supply or furnish for use in such 
manufacture at the option of the 
equipment, or 


whatever nature of 


officer all 
property of 
a consumable character required for the 


said 


contracting 


naterials, tools, other personal 


nufacture of rifles owned by it and not purchased 
manufacture of 


for use in the rifles hereunder, and that ir 
furnish material, tools, 


personal property, the book value of the 


the ontractor shall so such 


1ipment, or other 


ne at the time furnished shall be treated as an expenditure 
f the contractor in the performance of this contract and cor 
dered as a part of the cost of manufacture 

(e) Immediately upon the execution of this contract 


tie hereto shall confer for the 


hat material will be 


purpose of determ 
required to complete this 


cont! 


cing into consideration the material referred to in 
titles (a), (b), (c), and (d) of article 4 of th cont! 
! view to providing for such material as may be 
to cover the entire requirements under the contract 
Article The materials to be used in the manufacture of 
rifle hall be of quality and characteristics acceptabl 


the various purposes for which they may be used, ar 


the specifications forming a part of tl 
The materials and workmanship used and applit 

the manufacture of these rifles in details and finish ir 
parts shall be of the prescribed quality and shall, fro 


the beginning to the end of the work, be subject to the 


contracting officer, who may appoint suit 
rs to whom the contractor shall furnish such sat 
of said materials and such information as to quality thereof 


inner of using the same, as may be required, 


a Istance 


such ir spectors may require in deter? 


the character of workmanship applied, and the quality of 
he materials, either used or intended for use in the mar 
icture of the rifles, and that the inspectors may, with 
ipproval of the contracting officer, peremptorily reject 
nfit workmanship or material or forbid the use thereof. The 
inspectors shall at all times during the progress of the wor 
have full access thereto, and the contractor shall furnish 


facilities for the 
dence of the same 

Article 6. When and to the extent requested by the co! 
tracting officer, the contractor will procure such liability i 
surance and such addition to that 
carried by the may be lawfully 


them with full inspection and superinte! 


insurance in regularly 


contractor, as procured 
against loss or damage to property. 

No deduction from any payment to be made to the co! 
tractor hereunder shall be made because of depreciation 
loss of or destruction or damage done to the machinery, tools, 
equipment, appliances, materials, or supplies furnished by the 
Government for use in such manufacture, nor for any loss 
destruction, or damage done to any raw material, manufa: 
tured material, material in process of manufacture, rifies in 
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of manufacture, manufactured rifles, or al! ther 


propert it any time acquired by the contractor 























terms of this agreement for use in the manufacture 
ies, whether such damage or destruction be occa 
fire, flood, storm, riot, v lism, any acts of God, 
war, r other casualties ind whether whil uch 
+} t nt or ' ourse of transportat 
7 Unless prevented by strikes, the wor 
be prosecuted at all times with tl it st 
ut withou ter! tion for any < e wit 
of a co —e né the numx aria all 
f yn tract irs of wot subject t 
mposed |! l 1} sub t t é I 
tior , = tracting officer 
N lat rer or ‘ inic a¢ ra t e 
ed t yntract i e emp ‘ 
! ‘ ibcontractor c I ting fo t of 
ntemplated hal I required or |! ted 
nore than eight ) ! e calendar « 
h prohil on being ir cord e with t 
June 19, 19 miting the hours dal 
s and l rer ‘ wor lr er <« tract t 
; +} ticle ralt e ' 
tor tor ¢ I ‘ I fe 
j vhich é juired ¢ I 
or in eight hour ipon d . 
tl mposed shal he withheld or the 
ted States: Provided, that tl ‘ 
‘ nor h I enalty be enacted 
ng the pr sic ‘ d act a oved June 1 
i g the provisior ind stipulat ther \ 
either th tract or al ‘ ontr 
tract sha é ided, or wil the vic 
I extra I eve ol lit of 
to ar emerge ised | fire, fami I 
litions ! ount of whicl I subsequs 
‘ uch ]j t vv itior i l have been ex ] 
ract ubject to the Executive order ied [ 
lent « March 24 117, under ithori t 1 
ippropriatior ict approv March 4 j 
. ona of the act re _ 7 
> . > 
r ha yt, nor shall any interest 
e transferred th ontractor to any ot persor 
‘ ‘ tl ‘ nt Or 
N ( ? erate oO Lt 
Or i pers ngineg 
' ’ @ « tl | ‘ Stat 
{ a ) I nare I I rt t t ( t 
} at sak 4 stnesail t und 
ec oO! ] } > « ( £ y j 
) Cy >. ft ‘lat ' 
t f er efit 
"he r Dp the rifle 
nd ! cordat vit? ‘ 
‘ ; ‘ ae hall be t 
or rot } t purpose of ft 
i pe £ er lefines n the r 
Sent & 1 f ‘ = Gms he reauit 
\ i ints record of the 
ert ng t worl be open at all t ; 
' tine officer i | repre ntatives ind 
i returt I tive to tl xpendit hall t 
dir 1} ntr ting off No change 
lired ir he resent ods al! ples of 
ro the nty g officer find +} 
e deter? of ‘ All infort 
I ron tra I ind r rds 
~ t ‘ t 
‘ : clude t f wing : 
re pri ple t eing led that tl 
ll be fully reimbursed r expenditures ‘ 
od faith in the pe I f thi ntract 
cost of materials, supplies, labor, specia ' 


tools, fixtures and gauges made by nd for the 


entering into or in good faith purchased, m 
red tor usé n rt ifacture of the r é 
y lire t «} irges, suct : nsurance rifle et 
) A proper proportion of running expenses including 





rentals, cost of repairs and maintenace, light, heat, 


surance management salaries and other indirect 


) A reasonable rate of interest on a proper proportion 


he investment in plant, facilities, inventory and working 
tal not owned or provided by the Government 
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are to be reviewed y r! eT 1 } ed 
of officers of the U. § \ Withi 1 \ O 
the termination of the contracts the Government agree 
if desired by the contract P. } ve from the t nt 





igreeda to purchase iro { ( B i (,overnme fry 
the sum of $9,500,000 
At the hearing before the House Committe« n 
Appropriations General Crozier testified that thes« 
tracts will probably result in the productior f fle 
for the United States at a price substantia 
thar that paid tr B Government, u 
tanding the fa th ry nd shor ha 
ced heavi y nee Line \ } ma ’ fly 7 
Great Britain \ practi . wmmnileate r ig] 
Governme ne i, paid appr S43 ne 7 
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matter with the Government, but we are dealing with them 
independently We expect a certain amount of co-operation 
in production and interchangeability in production to as high 
a degree as we can get it, 
that kind. 3ut 


each one as against the other, in 


and we hope for a friendliness of 


these companies have something at stake, 


making this an efficient 
and economical manufacturing cost The manufacturing cost 
in each plant will be made publi We 


known, and the 


will make it perfectly 


well companies have an interest in not 
making a discreditable showing with reference to one another 
Now which 


and that is that these contracts stipulate that there shall be 


there is another thing might be a safeguard 


the right of cancellation at any time the 
to cancel the 


Government chooses 


contracts We can cancel them at any time 


Why Cost Plus Ten Per Cent 


The fact having been developed that Chairman 
Scott of the War Industries Board, when acting as 


the head of the old Munitions Board, approved the 
rifle contracts, the Committee called him to ascertain 
his views as to the fairness of these agreements 
from the Government’s standpoint. Replying to a 
question as to how it was determined that 10 per cent 
of the manufacturers’ cost was a reasonable profit un- 
der these contracts, Mr. Scott said that the margin was 
fixed because it was the least percentage that the manu 
facturers could be induced to accept and that rather 
than take a lower figure they preferred to have the 
Government commandeer and operate their plants. 
“The manufacturers,” said Mr. Scott, “were entirely 
unwilling to make the rifles at any flat price. Each 
of them had had contracts with the British or Russian 
Government, on every one of which they had lost money 
and which they had been compelled to adjust with those 
governments. They were very much afraid of other 
business of that kind and were unwilling to enter into 
any contract for rifles at a fixed price; therefore, the 
Chief of Ordnance was compelled to make a bargain 


with those manufacturers on the best basis that he 
could obtain. That contract, however, will- produce 
for this Government rifles at a lower cost than the 


rifles that have been acquired by any government par- 
ticipating in this war.” 

Chairman Fitzgerald called Mr. Scott’s attention 
to the current reports that the allied governments 
have paid high prices for everything purchased in the 
United States, to which Mr. Scott replied that enormous 
increases in materia] and labor have occurred 
since the Allies began buying. The normal commercial! 
profit on articles like rifles would certainly be consider- 
ably in excess of the amount which will be produced 
by the contracts under examination. 


costs 


A Simple Lesson in Dividend Figures 


Chairman Fitzgerald objected to the allowance of 
6 per cent, either as rental or to meet the interest on 
the money invested in plant, which he said would 
produce an abnormal profit and drew Mr. Scott’s at- 
tention to the fact that the Winchester Repeating Arms 
Co. “for eleven years has been paying dividends of 55 
per cent.” 

“The dividends that the company pays,” replied 
Mr. Scott, “are determined by two factors—its earnings 
and the amount of its capital stock outstanding. The 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., I think, has a capital 
of $1,000,000, but it has an investment of many mil 
lions of dollars. That investment is used to earn money 
which is paid in the form of dividends on this $1,000,- 
000 capital. Assuming, however, that it has an actual 
investment of $20,000,000, you can see that 55 per cent 
of $1,000,000 in the way of profits makes a very small 
return upon the actual money in the business.” 


Profits Not Exorbitant 


Chairman Fitzgerald, referring to the fact that at 
the time these contracts were entered into the Govern- 
ment had no accurate inventories of the plants in ques- 
tion to determine the amount of capital invested, sug- 
gested that without such information it would be im- 
possible to determine whether any certain percentage 
of profit was reasonable. Mr. Scott dissented from this 
view, however, declaring that because the Government 
lacked in information referred to and could not tell 
what the rifles would cost, it was necessary to make 
cost-plus-profit contracts. “That is the reason why 
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the Government followed this plan in the construct 
of cantonments,” he said, “because it had no means 
determining in advance what a reasonable profit wo 
be. When the Government undertook its building p 
gram it did not know where the cantonments wer: 
be built. I think the question to be considered in su 
cases is, What would be a fair percentage to pay 
the way of a profit to any given industry? If you wa 
me to state whether I concur in the opinion of the W 
Department officials that these are fair contracts a} 
that they will produce rifles at a reasonable price 
the Government and not at an exorbitant profit to th 
manufacturers, I am perfectly willing to say, ‘Yes 
do believe that.’ ” 


What 


Representative Sherley suggested that if the Re: 
ington Arms Co. rented its plant at the expense of the 
Government and used equipment belonging to the Go 
ernment, it really furnished nothing and must, ther 
fore, make an exorbitant profit under its contract. Mr 
Scott combatted this view. “The most expensive thing 
which this company has,” said he, “is something that 
costs the most and for which you get back the least, 
viz., its organization. You pay a great deal in acqui! 
ing an organization of the size of any one of thes: 
great companies. Looked upon as a business proposi 
tion, it will work out that it was an absolute God 
send to this country that we had in existence three or 
ganizations of the size of the Winchester and Reming 
ton companies, with the machinery ready to go on t 
the manufacture of rifles to fit the American ammuni 
tion and which could be produced within a period of 
less than one year. I believe that if we could get the 
organization expenses of the plant at Eddystone you 
would find that it cost perhaps a million dollars or 
more just to bring together the 10,000 or 15,000 em- 
ployees of that plant. The transaction as a whole will, 
in my opinion, be a very desirable one for the Govern- 
ment.” 


Is Organization Worth? 


Flat Prices vs. Cost Plus Profit 

In debates in Congress during the past week leading 
members of the Appropriations Committee have de- 
fended the action of the Ordnance Bureau in making 
these rifle contracts. There has been, however, a gen- 
eral tendency to criticize the cost-plus-profit basis of 
contract for war material and, under the stress of this 
criticism, a disposition is being manifested by Govern- 
ment officials to employ flat prices wherever possible. 
It is realized that the cost-plus-profit plan has a strong 
tendency to raise wages and the prices of materials, the 
contractor having very little incentive to resist the 
demands of either workmen or producers of materials. 
In the case of labor, there being no possible loss to the 
contractor, every demand for higher wages is quickly 
conceded for the purpose of keeping the organization 
intact, and thus the labor market throughout an ex 
tensive district may easily be demoralized by the policy 
of a few Government contractors, working under these 
cost-plus-profit agreements. In cases where the Gov- 
ernment is obliged to induce manufacturers to extend 
their plants and undertake the manufacture of ma- 
terial involving a large element of risk, such as the 
production of rifles, artillery, etc., the officials are 
strongly of the opinion that the cost-plus-profit plan 
is the only practicable one, and they emphasize espe 
cially the fact that wherever pursued it has resulted in 
expediting deliveries to a very extraordinary degree 

W. L. C. 


An instrument for comparing the magnetic pro} 
erties of two similar pieces of steel has been devised 
by F. P. Fahy, of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. Ar 
experimental study of this machine is the subject of 
Scientific Paper No. 306 of the U. S. Bureau of Stand 
ards. It is written by Charles W. Burrows and Ray 
mond L. Sanford, associate and assistant physicists 
respectively, of the Bureau. 


Large deposits of manganese ore, lying on top of 
the ground, are reported to have been found in the 
Cypress Hills in South East Alberta. 
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or Drilling Machine Built at Waukegan, III. 


\ drilling machine designed to drill holes 9/16-in. 
smaller, shown in the accompanying illustration, 
eing built by the Waukegan Machine Tool Co., 
ikegan, Ill. It is provided with two tables—a 
e one, which may 
wung around the col- 
and tilted at desired 
es, and a round one 
ng in a bracket and 
cally adjustable on 
column. The round 
e may be removed 
i the cup center shown 
d in the bracket. A 
on the side of the 
iare table may be used 
a vise. The spindle 
rovided with a fiber 
ist bearing and is 
interbalanced by a 
ght inside column. 
The total height of the 
hine with the spin- 
in the up position is 
ft., and the area of 
base is 15 x 17% in. 
vertical adjustment 
the head is 7% in.; 
travel of the spindle, 
h is % in. in diam- 
, is 3 in., and the dis- 
e of the column to 
center of the spindle 
» in. The distance 
m the spindle to the 
iare table is 10 in., and 
the spindle to the 
ind table 36 in. The 
ind table, which has a 


meter of 10 in., has a 





Waukegan l4-in. Fl 
Drilling Macl 


vertical adjust 


To Stimulate General Building Construction 


Building interests in New York passed a resolutio 
mass meeting held on Thursday afternoon, Sept. 
the office of Marcus M. Marks, president of the 
igh of Manhattan, to ask Congress to appoint a 
nissioner of peace industries. The commissioner is 
gulate prices if necessary so that business of peace 
ndustries may continue during the war on a reason 
ormal basis. Before the request is to be formally 
ented, Mr. Marks is to appoint a committee includ 
nembers of the various building trades, architects, 
nercial interests and labor organizations to make 
etailed study of the building situation and material 
es. The conference was called, as noted in these 
es last week, at the request of the Building Ma- 
rials Exchange of New York. According to Presi- 
Marks the estimated value of new structures fo 
ch plans were filed in Manhattan so far this year 
523,850,000 against over $100,000,000 in the same 
of 1916. 
(he Chase Metal Works and Chase Rolling Mills, 
terbury, Conn., have discharged about 1000 men as 
ilt of the completion of war orders of the Allies. 
the same reason the Scovill Mfg. Co. has laid off 
of its working force and it is reported that the 
action has been taken by the American Brass Co. 
ompanies expect to put the men back at work on 
ted States Government orders. 


\t Pittsburgh, the appellate board has granted, until 
|, 54 claims for industrial exemption asked by the 
inghouse Air Brake Co. and the Carnegie Steel 

for drafted employees in the Wilmerding, Home- 
ad and Braddock local draft districts. The em- 

yees exempted are engaged in various departments of 
el plants and perform semi-skilled or skilled work. 


t 





Large Gate Shear 


The accompanying illustration shows the latest type 
gate shear made by the Long & Allstatter Co., Hamil 
ton, Ohio. The machine is 146 in. wide between the 
housings and has a throat depth of 30 in. It has an au 
tomatic hold-down for clamping and holding the wor 


while it is being cut, but instead of using leaf springs o1 
the hold-down, heavy coil springs are now employed 
These have proved satisfactory and have also a longe) 
life, it is said, than the leaf springs. To make the ma 
chine rigid for heavy work, it is made with a solid base, 
instead of with a cut-out. The machine is designed to 





S 6 In. Wid tw Hou 0 
cut off 12 ft. sheets and plates up to 1 in. thick, at any 
length. 

The main frame, or housing, well as the tabl 
front for supporting the work, and the slide and gear 
ing are all made of semi-stee Che cam shaft mace 
of an open-hearth steel forging, and runs in a cast iron 
bushing in the head of the machine, with the lower ha 
adjustable. The machine is double geared at the rat 
of 14 to 1, and the cam pintles giving movement to the 
slide are made from steel castings bushed with phosphor 
pronze. Phospho1 bronze gb ire also provided for 
taking up the wear on the slide. The machin 


contained, being driven by a 40-} p. motor running at a 
speed of 850 1 p.m 


Motor-Generator Set with Two Bearings 


Two motor-generator sets, embodying departure 
from usual construction, have been designed and built 
by the Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J. The set 
consist of an 845 kva. 2200-volt 60-cycle three-phase 


synchronous motor, driving two 250-kw. 125-volt com 








The Eliminat Outboard Bearing s Me 

‘; é i ree I able Brust t I Ad Read 

Ww f Two Intery Generate Is Claimed t 
Flexibility of the Direct-Curt Voltag 


pound-wound interpole direct-current generators. Only 
two bearings are used instead of four. The brushes are 
thus readily accessible for adjustment. 

By substituting a three-unit set for a two-unit set 
having a three-wire generator, it is emphasized that a 
greater unbalanced overload capacity and greater flexi 
bility of the direct-current voltage are secured. 
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American Shipbuilding to Decide the War 


James A. Farrell on the Part the United 
States Must Take in Marshalling Transpor- 
tation and Keeping Up Foreign Trade 


Farrell of the United States 
Steel Corporation read a paper at the convention of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States at Atlantic 
City, Friday, Sept. 21, on “Helping to Win the War 
Through Foreign Trade.” The greater part of the 
address is given below: 


President James A. 


Tonnage of 2,500,000 for Transport 


“Whatever other contribution we may make to the 
prosecution of the war, that of ships must be first, 
because it is only by means of ships that other contribu- 
tions can be successfully delivered. In the three years 
that the war has lasted we have been sending more and 
more of our raw materials, our foodstuffs and our manu- 
factures to countries that are now our allies in the 
struggle. Our leading industries had undergone sub- 
stantial reorganization in order to meet the new de- 
mands for the production of war material. The demand 
for tonnage had increased side by side with our in- 
creased supply of ships. Thus, there had been produced 
a situation where our Government had determined to 
enter the shipping business as an owner, and the newly 
created Shipping Board was laying its plans for the 
construction of Government ships. Our first plans call 
for the transportation of an army of more than 1,000,- 
000 men, involving 2,500,000 tons of shipping, at least, 
for their transportation, without considering the ton- 
nage required for the maintenance of such a force on 
foreign soil. As an American army abroad grows in 
numbers, the demand for tonnage for its maintenance 
must constantly increase, because these men must be 
supplied from the home base and cannot depend upon 
supplies to be drawn from abroad. 


Readjustment of Steel Industry 


“To meet this situation the United States, through 
the Shipping Board, has undertaken a colossal program 
of ship construction, calling for an expenditure of more 
than a billion dollars, with hundreds of millions more 
for ships transferred from private ownership or secured 
in other ways. Here is a new, enormous and imperative 
demand for steel that must be met. It is a demand 
which requires a readjustment of the steel business of 
the nation. Production must be stimulated, as millions 
of tons will be required for military necessities and the 
naval and emergency fleet program. New shipyards 
must be built, and thousands of men selected and 
trained for the new service as officers and crews of the 
ships that are to be forthcoming. 

“The United States, as may be seen, is definitely 
launched upon a vast enterprise of shipbuilding on a 
scale which, in view of the war conditions, calls for the 
co-operation and support of every department of 
American industry and of every productive interest in 
the country. These ships may well be the very means 
by which the war may be won for us and for our allies. 
It is through them that we can insure the delivery of 
our war resources at the point of contact with the 
enemy. The men for the fighting line, the guns, the 
rifles and all other materials for them to fight with, 
food and clothing to keep them in fighting condition— 
all the elements of our fighting strength—wait for 
transportation in determining quantities upon these 
ships. 

No Unified Control of Ships 


“The United States is called upon to do its share 
of a tremendous task with a meager merchant marine. 
It is freely admitted that Great Britain at the outset 
of the war allowed a vast amount of merchant tonnage 
to be wasted through lack of centralized power, and it 
is doubly important that the United States should profit 
by the lesson by avoiding any such loss in efficiency. 
Yet, although it was apparently the intention of Con- 


gress to concentrate in the Shipping Board all the fu 
tions relating to the American merchant marine, th; 
is, as yet, no unified control of tonnage. Vessels 
impressed for the navy and held under navy cont 
vessels are impressed for the army and held under 
army control. This is precisely what happened in Eng 
land at the outbreak of the war, and caused an enor 
mous wastage of available tonnage because of the di: 
position of army and navy commanders to requisition 
ships at the earliest possible moment and hold th 
until there remained no possibility of their being furth: 
required. 

A Lesson from Great Britain 


“As a result, many vessels were used for months as 
warehouses or remained idle, transporting neithe: 
troops nor supplies, to the manifest detriment of a con 
merce which suffered for lack of ships and from the 
burden of freights which kept mounting on the imports 
of the foodstuffs and munitions of war upon which 
England was dependent. It was only after two years 
of such wastage that the British Government was 
moved to create a Ministry of Shipping with supreme 
powers over all tonnage. The methods of this body 
which have been the product of British experience with 
a merchant marine many times larger than ours, may 
be profitably imitated by the United States Shipping 
Board. So far the Board, as now organized, has shown 
a marked degree of efficiency in proceeding with its 
great task, and it is to be hoped that it will adopt such 
a central and unified control of shipping as will econo- 
mize tonnage at every possible point to prevent wastage 
through lack of foresight or conflict of jurisdiction. 


Imports Needed for War 


“But our fighting resources are not wholly within 
our control. There are elements of the supply which 
we have been sending forward in steadily increasing 
volume that come to us from other sources. Thus, the 
share of American business in winning the war will not 
be determined merely by the use we make of materials 
of native origin; we must make sure of the continued 
supply of indispensable supplies from other countries. 
The nitrates from Chile that our farmers must have in 
order to meet the demand for increased production of 
foodstuffs, the tin from the Malay Peninsula and 
Bolivia, the manganese from Brazil, and other like 
essential materials must have their uninterrupted sup- 
ply firmly secured, and in every case the need for the 
complementary exchange of products, direct or indirect, 
must be met. 


Foreign Trade Must Be Maintained 


“The experience of our allies has been that the 
development and maintenance of their war supplies at 
home has rendered necessary a thorough reorganization 
of their industry and commerce. From the outset of 
the struggle there has been a clear recognition in Great 
Britain of the necessity of maintaining foreign trade 
at the highest possible standard, not only as a means 
of insuring the absolutely imperative supplies for the 
British army and the British people, but also as a not 
less important means of maintaining British finance 
and credit. 

“The foreign trade of the United States, particularly 
in exports, has nearly trebled in value since the war 
began. To the maintenance of this export commerce 
an assured supply of raw materials is essential. In 
what may be termed the non-German world, the trans- 
actions of international commerce nourish the sinews 
of war. They bind not merely one ally to another, but 
they are frequently passing from neutral to ally and 
back to neutral again, in a complicated web of trade, 
transportation and finance. They are all giving life 
to economic activities and through these to the military 
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tion to which all energies are bent. Conversely, the 
trol of international commerce so as to deprive the 
emy of essential materials and of any share of the 
d possessed by the allied neutral nations has been 
ind to be as essential as the promotion of legitimate 
ide. 
“Thus the problem of our Government is twofold: 
y to maintain trade with our allies and with neutrals, 
rticularly non-European neutrals, as a means to the 
nning of the war; and how to restrict commerce that 
rht be of possible direct or indirect benefit to the 
my. It is apparent that the attempt to solve one 
ase of this problem may interfere with the solution 
the other, but there can be no question about the 
d for the exercise of all the resources and influence 
the United States in both endeavors. At a time 
en so much is expected of us in feeding and arming 
allies, a million and a quarter of vigorous young 
are being withdrawn from productive industry, 
| further withdrawals in drafts will occur from time 
time. Here is an additional argument for the exer- 
of every possible economy of method and of every 
petus to maximum production that the patriotism of 
people can suggest or Government policy can pro- 
Se 


Trade with Latin America and Orient 


‘While the supply of the needs of our allies and of 
own expeditionary forces is, of course, the first 
essity, it would be a mistake to regard this as en- 
ely apart and separable from the maintenance of our 
itral commerce, especially of that with Latin 
\merica and Asia. Several hundred thousand tons of 
nganese ore per annum from Brazil is required to 
ep the steel industry in operation; the tin ore of the 
Straits Settlements becomes the container of the army 
ration; the rubber of Brazil and Ceylon enters the tires 
trucks and ambulances beyond the battle line; the 
of Argentina is needed in large quantities for 
tary clothing. No American army can subsist with- 
coffee, and the cocoa of Ecuador and the Central 
\merican republics is the base of an important element 
the emergency ration. Between the neutral nations 

t possess these materials and the United States there 

a condition of reciprocal dependence. They are 

ich dependent on us for merchandise which, on 

int of war conditions, is obtainable nowhere else, 

we are on them for indispensable military supplies. 
“Happily, we seem to be in the way of having the co- 
tion of the larger part of Latin America in the 
ecution of the war, but should that not come to 
we ean still reckon on its benevolent neutrality. 

We may realize practical pan-Americanism by steadfast 
nition in principle and practice of the economic 
between the United States and the other American 
blics. Our country must continue to offer a market 
considerable part of the products of Latin 

ica, and must see to it that adequate transporta- 

is provided for the conveyance of that merchandise. 
“So also, the United States must stand ready to 

e as a source of supply to the countries of Latin 
erica of merchandise which they can obtain nowhere 
but which is necessary for their life and industry 

| the development of their resources which were in- 
ipted three years ago. The Exports Administrative 

ird has a great opportunity in constructive work in 
ring trade with Latin America. The needs of our 

ter republies for the articles of export with which we 
supply them can be definitely determined, and a 

y adopted calculated to give them an assured source 
supply here. Once it is realized throughout Latin 
erica that the United States recognizes, as a pri- 
principle of its war policy, the duty of supplying 
needs of its southern neighbors and of maintaining 
terrupted the means of tansportation, a surer basis 

be supplied for satisfactory pan-American re- 


” 
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lhe Thomas Spacing Machine Co. is now the name 
the Standard Bridge Tool Co. The main office will 
iin in the Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, but the com- 
ny has ereeted a machine shop on a site near Pitts- 
gh which was recently purchased. 
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Ornamental Iron and Bronze Manufacturers Meet 


At the tenth annual meeting of the National Asso- 
ciation of Ornamental Iron and Bronze Manufacturers, 
Sept. 19 and 20, held at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
officers were re-elected as follows: 

President, H. H. Suydam, Cincinnati Mfg. Co., Cin- 
cinnati; vice-president, E. F. Lasar, Lasar Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis; treasurer, Fred J. Meyers, F. J. Meyers Mfg. 
Co., Hamilton, O., and commissioner, Charles F. Waltz, 
Cincinnati. The officers, with the following, compose 
the administrative council: W. B. Rix, Barbee Wire & 
Iron Works, Chicago; F. H. Howe, Columbus Wire & 
Iron Works, Columbus, O.; F. P. Smith, F. P. Smith 
Wire & Iron Works, Chicago, and W. Hume Logan, Dow 
Wire and Iron Works, Louisville, Ky 

Addresses were made by F. P. Smith, E. F. Lasar, 
F. H. Howe, Theodore R. Tiesler, St. Louis Wire & 
Iron Works, St. Louis; C. Zimmerman, W. S. Tyler Co., 
Cleveland, and F. Grimm, Buffalo Wire Works, Buffalo. 

A point emphasized by the speakers was that busi 
ness conditions and methods are changing, and that the 
war has brought co-operation and efficiency to the front 
as nothing else could have done. To meet the changed 
conditions continued co-operation and careful consid- 
eration of overhead expense are needed. It was pointed 
out that the association was one of the first to lay 
stress on the beneficial results secured by adequate 
overhead allowances, and that in 10 years not one mem 
ber of the association had failed or discontinued busi 
ness from any cause. 

The headquarters of the association are in Cincin 
nati. 


Fire Extinguisher of the Pump Type 


The Fire Gun Mfg. Co., Inc., 17 Battery Place, New 
York, has developed a new piece of hand fire fighting 
apparatus. It resembles in external appearance the 
ordinary chemical fire extinguisher to some extent, but 
is a positive double-acting liquid pump. By moving the 
handle in and out the extinguishing agent is expelled 
at each stroke. The fluid employed is a non-conductor 
of electricity and it is pointed out will not freeze or 
injure fabrics or delicate machinery. It is offered also 
for extinguishing gasoline and oil fires where water 
cannot be used. 


Buys Coal Mines 


The Trumbull Steel Co., Warren, Ohio, has purchased 
a half interest in the Pitt Gas Coal Co., owning and 
operating mines in Washington County, Pa., and at 
present producing about 800 tons daily. These mines 
will assure the company its coal supply for many years. 


> 

The Sangamo Electric Co. has opened a Chicago dis- 
trict office in the Old Colony Building in charge of C. H 
Hurtt as district manager. In establishing this office 
the company has made no change in the selling arrange- 
ments it has had for many years with the Electric Ap 
pliance Co. and the Federal Sign System (electric) of 
Chicago, which will continue to handle Sangamo prod 
ucts. The new office has been established to give a more 
complete service on Sangamo meters and other products. 
A repair department will be maintained under the 
management of the Chicago office. 


To investigate the behavior of different cutting 
compounds in the use of high speed steel, the Warren G. 
Black Oil Co., Cleveland, has been making tests in a 
number of machine shops equipped with automatic ma- 
chine tools. The company holds that now that pure 
lard oil is substantially out of the question, mineral 
and vegetable oils have been used in a more or less 
unscientific manner. 


The Elyria Iron & Steel Co., Cleveland, is erecting 
a cold rolling department in connection with its Elyria, 
Ohio, plant, and in about 60 days will begin the manu- 
facture of cold and hot flat stripped steel In widths 
up to about 12 in. Cold rolling equipment is now being 
installed. Hot rolled stripped steel will be produced 
by mills now in use in the plant. 


A le 





New Air-Carried Powdered Coal Plant 


Standard Tin Plate Co. Installation—A Fea- 
ture Is the Equipment to Facilitate Collecting 
the Suspended Coal for Transfer to Storage 


OWDERED coal pulverized and distributed by the 
Holbeck system is being used for heating 46 sheet 
and pair furnaces at the plant of the Standard 

Tin Plate Co., Canonsburg, Pa. An interesting feature 
of the installation is the arrangement of coal dust col- 


Burne it Rear of Sheet and Pair Heating Furnaces 


cS 1 Dust and 


Secondar’ Nir 


lectors 


} f 
one ol 


the system. This is shown diagrammatically in 
the illustrations. ° 

The pulverized coal is delivered to a main conveying 
duct and is carried in suspension in a continuous cur 
rent of air, with branch lines leading to the furnaces. 


The 


conveyor duct forms a closed system through a 
return duct leading to dust collectors and thence to 
the air intake to the distributing blowers. Thus the 


is th 
installation 


uugh the branch lines to the furnaces. 
comprises two 
dust 


coal 


only outlet 
The 

with 
1zers, 


distributing blowers 


foul 


individual dust col 


inter-connected collectors and pulve 


which 
lectors to two powdered-coal storag‘ 


delive through 


bins. Two pulver 
izers supply a single bin. The illustration shows the 
arrangement of equipment attached to one of 
blowers and pulverizers. The work of designing and 
erecting the equipment was done by the Bonnot Co., 
Canton, Ohio, under the personal direction of A. A. 
Holbeck, who is its chief engineer. Alterations to the 
furnaces to accommodate the system were made during 
shut-down periods on Saturdays and Sundays. 

After running the sheet and pair furnaces for a 
period of several months it was decided to run a branch 
coal-dust main to an annealing furnace, also a similar 
line was carried to one of the tin pots in the tin house. 
Additional equipment for preparing and distributing 
powdered coal to 18 annealing furnaces and 50 tin pots 
is now being installed and in a few weeks the Standard 
Tin Plate Co. will use powdered coal in all its heating 
work. 


tnese 





in both the distributing and pulverizing parts of 


The pulverized coal plant contains three 9-in. s 
conveyors placed in concrete trenches. These rec 
the coal from the coal storage pocket and deliver it 
an 18-in, belt conveyor. After passing a magnet 
separator which removes all foreign matter the 
goes to a bucket elevator. This elevates and discharges 
it through a spout to an automatic registering s 
which weighs and drops it to a drier. 

This drier, which is hand fired, removes the moistu 
from the coal so that only % per cent remains. Th 
is not much danger of the coal taking fire as the velocity 
of the gases is low due to the large area of the drier 
Also, the drier is provided with dust-tight rings 
each end to prevent dust leakage. 

From the drier the coal is conveyed by a screw co: 
veyor to the two dried-coal bins, one being placed | 
tween two Bonnot pulverizers. Each pulverizer has a 
capacity for pulverizing 2500 lb. of coal per hour to a 
fineness of 95 per cent through a 100-mesh screen a 
85 per cent through a 200-mesh screen. 

After being pulverized the fine coal dust is draw 
through an air separator on the top of each pulverize: 
and discharged into dust collectors, one for each pul 
verizer. From these the coal dust drops to the storage 
bins while the air is drawn back to the pulverizers 
maintaining a partial vacuum in them. This, it is said, 
insures an absolute quality of fineness of grinding and 
incloses the system so there is no escape of coal dust 
to the atmosphere. Also the combustible gases released 
by pulverizing the coal are kept in the system and de 
livered to the suction piping of the distributing blowers. 

The powdered coal is fed to a cast-iron high pressure 
distributing blower along with air in such proportion 
that it is carried by suspension through pipes to the 
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4 Branch Line from the Coal-Dust Conveyor and O! 
the Secondary Air Supply Unite at the Burner at Rear 
Furnace Provision for regulation by the operator a! 


elevated blower for the secondary air line are show! 


different furnaces at a velocity of approximately a © a 
a minute. The coal dust and air traveling through the 
pipe form a non-combustible mixture which require 
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al air for combustion of the coal. This is fur- 
inder a small blast pressure at the coal burner. 
amount of coal dust and air fed to the distri 
blower is governed by a regulator which in turn 
erned by the volume of air flowing through the 
that irrespective of varying demands on the 
a constant mixture of coal and air will be de 
to the distributing duct. The regulator controls 
ed of a variable speed motor which drives the 
feeding coal to the blower. A 
yntrols the free air admitted to 
wer with the coal dust. 
listributing pipe for the 46 sheet 
r furnaces is 1480 ft. long and is 
ip and over and through the 
usses with branches dropping 
it each furnace to supply the 
The method of dropping a 
pipe to the burner and also the 
in which the supply of coal and 
ry air are controlled by the fur- 
erator are illustrated. 
oximately 600 lb. of coal, it is 
ere required per ton of steel 
with hand firing while with 
ed coal this was found to be re- 
280 lb. per ton. 


Vogt Bros. Mfg. Co., Louisville, 
been denied an exemption from 
xes for a period of five years in 
on in the Circuit Court there. 
ontention of the company that as 
enterprise it was entitled to the 
emption offered by the city was set 
y the court which held that al- 
gh the bulk of the products of this 
$400,000 plant were new, the fact that it 
ied to make two articles made in 
Ar { concern which it took over is a 
to the exemption. The Vogt com- 
organizing bought the old Na- 
Foundry & Machine Co., and is 
ng the manufacture of steam 
and fire hydrants which were a 
of that concern’s business. The 
in from city taxes is not as im- 
i matter as it used to be, for 
Kentucky tax law provides ex 
f 
machinery used in manufacture, opera 
icts in the course of manufacture H 
raw materials assembled for 


ture 


Annual Outing of New England Iron and Hard- 
ware Association 


New England Iron and Hardware Associatio1 
innual fall outing at the Tedesco Country Club, 
ott, Mass., Sept. 18. About 70 members and 
enjoyed the occasion. The golf tournament, 
become established as one of the features 
ial outing, saw some lively contests for the 
prizes contributed by the Bethlehem Steel 
ia Steel Co., Standard Horse Shoe Co., Wil 
gent Locke of Carnegie Steel Co., and Wilbur 
The winners were W. H. Hunter, Murray 
R. H. Sanderson, H. W. Stratton and Chester 
The tournament was under the charge ot 
ke, Fred H. Butts, Butts & Ordway Co., and 
Doten, Austin & Doten. At the dinner Vice- 
Charles W. Henderson, Arthur C. Harvey 
led and spoke feelingly of the president of the 
Wilbur B. Ayer, Belcher & Loomis Co. 
whose continued illness prevented his at 
one of the most enjoyable outings in the 
the organization. 


+ 


Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, has 
completed the installation of an electrically 
moveable car dumper at the Swedeland, Pa., 
rnaces of the Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. 


from local and county taxation ntake 


SERIOUS COAL SHORTAGE 


Cleveland Manufacturers May Be Compelled to 
Close Their Plants 


The coal situation in Cleveland has become 
that many manufacturers say that it will be necessary 


to shut down their plants unless relief is aft 


— 


A 


> 
shortly. The matter was taker ip last week by tne 
Industrial Development Committee of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce, of which Walter D. Sayle, pre 
ident of the Cleveland Punch & Shear Works ‘ 


chairman , meeting of the manufacturers was held 
to discuss the situation and later the coa yperator 
held a meeting with the committee. The coal operators 
complained that the railroads failed to supply the 


mines with an adequate number of cars and that the 
movement of coal is slow. Price fixing by the Govert 
ment and the drafting of miners for military ervice 
were named by the coal men as contributory causes of 
the shortage. 


The Chamber of Commerce committee will hold a 


meeting with representatives of the transportatior 
companies, Sept. 27, and after this meeting President 
Sayle will name a joint committee embracing all the 
interests affected, and this committee, after discussing 
the problem, will prepare a statement of facts and a 


suggestion of remedies and will place the matter before 
Government officials in Washingtor 


The Harrisburg, Pa., district draft exemption board 
has been notified by Quincy Bent, general manager 
Steelton, Pa., plant, Bethlehem Steel Co., that exemp 
tion would be asked for by the company for only 11 of 
the 9505 employees at the Steelton plant, of which 2435 
are subject to draft and 423 have already been called. 
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Hearing on Federal Control of Steel 


Chairman Davies Suggests Suspending or Canceling Existing Contracts 


How Competitive Buying Pushed Prices of Iron and Steel to Present 
Levels—No ‘‘Relief” for Private Consumers Unless the President Is Given 


Power to Fix Prices for the Public 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 25. \ strong indorsement of 
the basic proposition embodied in the Pomerene bill, 
authorizing the President to fix the price of iron and 
steel for the priva e consumer ;¢ well as for the Gov 
ernment and the Allies, was given by Federal Trade 
Commissione} Josep E. Davies hearing on the 
measure before the Senate Committee on Interstate 
Commerce on S¢ pt. ae Mr. Davis spoke for the con 


miSsion, 


which was a represented by 
Victor Murdock, Special Counsel Arthur W. Fairchild 


Commissione 


and Dr. Francis Walker, chief economist, and James 
Wooster, chief accountant on steel 
Mr. Davies told the committee of the work done by 


the commission pursuant to the President’s order to 


ascertain the cost of steel as a basis for the determina 


tion of the price of that commodity when purchased by 
the Government, thus making the first public statement 
on this important subject, and pointed to the difficulties 
which the 


commission had encountered and which 


would embarrass administrative officers when under 


taking to fix a price that would be sdfficiently high to 
induce small producers to develop their output to the 
maximum, but that would not yield exorbitant profits 
to the big, fully integrated concerns. Mr. Davies dwelt 


with special emphasis upon the necessity for some 


method of federal control of the industry, that would 
protect the private consumer from the effect of price- 
fixing for Government purchases only, which, he said, 
would be certain to aggravate existing conditions, as 


the large demands of the Government would have to 


be taken out of a fixed supply, leaving a shrunken resi- 
competed for by 


due to be private consumers. 


Steel Supply Taken Up by Contracts 


Mr. Davies also expressed the opinion that it would 
be exceedingly difficult to enact a law that would pro 
vide genuine relief to the private consumer of steel in 
view of the fact that a large percentage of the output 
of steel for many months to come, possibly a year, is 


covered by contracts at very high prices. Consumers 


who, to protect themselves, have bought materials at 


prices current during recent months, would be at a 


disastrous disadvantage with those less 


should 


forehanded 
the’ President to fix steel 
prices for private users as well as the Government. 


Congress authorize 
Mr. Davies did not specifically advocate a provision in 
the bill for the abrogation of existing contracts; but, 
while urging the necessity for radical action for price 
control, he indicated the belief that it could not be made 
genuinely effective unless some action were taken re- 
specting contracts now in force. 

In an informal 
committee which followed Mr. 


discussion among members of the 


Davies’ testimony, Sen- 
ator Pomerene declared that it would be futile to under- 
take to find constitutional support for the proposed 
legislation in anything but the plenary power which 
Congress may give to the President to wage war. The 
whole bill, he said, must be treated as an exercise of 
the President’s war power, amply warranted by exist- 
ing conditions. 
Steel Companies Do Not Respond 


At the close of the hearing, Chairman Newlands 
asked whether any one representing the steel producers 
was present and desired to be heard, and as there was 


Plate Mills Buy High-Priced Pig Iron 


no response he brief 


on §S 


read to the committee a 
of invitation he said was sent out 
to the officers of the United States Steel Corpo 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Pittsburgh Steel Co., and | 
Steel Co. express¢ 
that representatives of some of the leading 


which 


wanna Senator Pomerene 
hope 
would 


producers before the committee to 
an explanation of the recent unprecedented rise j 
price of steel products and intimated that he was 

examine any such witness at conside 
The committee then adjourned, subject 
the chair. 


come 


pared to 
length. 
call of 

There was no consideration by the committee of 
effect of the price agreement arranged by the W 
Industries Board with several leading steel product 
as its terms had not been announced at the time of the 
hearing. 

Commissioner Davies, in beginning his testimony, 
reviewed briefly the various steps in the manufact 
of pig iron, beginning with the production of the ore 
coal, etc. He then took up in detail the results of the 
investigation ordered by the President into basic costs 
of manufacture. Continuing, he said: 


Integrated and Non-Integrated Producers 


“We found in the steel industry that, generally 
speaking, there are four classes of production in steel. 
The classes are based on the degree of integration of 
the processes. There is one class that owns its iron ore 
and owns the transportation facilities, the railroads to 
the upper lake port and steamers down to the lower lak 
ports, and then has it transported to blast furnaces 
It owns the blast furnaces, produces* its pig, owns its 
rolling mills and owns its plants that produce the fin- 
ished product. So it is completely integrated. Such 
companies produce steel, of course, more cheaply tha 
any of the others. 

“The next class is the class that have to buy th 
iron ore or their coke in part or entirely, so that that 
class loses profits in the process which the first class 
gets on the production of iron ore and coke. Its 
figure up to that degree higher. 

“Then there is the third class that buys its pig 
and starts its manufacturing process with pig iron tl 
is bought. Its costs are still higher. Of course 
can readily see that if class one—the most highly 
tegrated class—can produce pig iron at, for instance 
$16 or $18 a ton, it is in a position where it can makt 
steel much cheaper than the class that has to buy its 
pig iron at a $35 contract price, or possibly a $50 or 
$54 market price, which now obtains. 

“Class four is the class that buys its steel billet 
steel ingots and rolls plates and shapes or other prod- 
ucts out of the steel that it buys. It has the highest 
cost of all four. 


A Centralized Industry 


“Another fact that we find in the steel industry 
is different from any other industries, is that 
probably one of the most highly centralized of all ™ 
dustries in the country. The total capacity of th 
country in pig iron is approximately 40,000,000 tons 
Sixty per cent of all that pig iron is produced by 
companies in the United States. The number of com- 
panies making steel ingots—which have a total capacity 
of 43,000,000 tons in the entire country—is about - 
Seventy-two per cent of all the steel ingots produced 
are produced by 13 companies in the United States. 
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ships are made out of steel shapes and steel plates. 
ship is really a steel box. The shapes are the 
teel that go to make the structure and the plates 
the sides; about 70 per cent of the steel used i 
p is plates, while structural shapes (and bars) 
ip 30 per cent. 

Now, of the total shapes produced in the United 
; 84 per cent is produced by 5 companies. Of the 
produced in the United States 66 per cent 
1 by 7 companies; of steel bar production | 


produced by 8 companies. So that the 


entralized to a very remarkable degree 
I of a very few c mpanies. To that ; ‘ 
t might be more easily ibject ent 
ent control or regulation. There are 6000 
the United State , 


Cause of Price Advances 


lavies here reviewed the rise in price of 


teel commodities from 1895 to August of 1 
Continuing, he said: 
uses for this very remarkable advance 
elieve to be two at least. In the first place 
e been very marked increases in costs. Wag 
eased; and | noticed in the morning pape 
United States Steel Corporation has made ar 
idditional 10 per cent wage advance for all of 
ployees It has been stated, and I think it 


| by the judgment of our experts, that a 10 
wage advance by the United States Steel Cor- 
means an increase in price of steel of about 

Wage advances have been as high as 40 or 50 


these last two or three years. So if there have 
ir increases of 10 per cent by the United States 
. Corporation, the increase in cost of steel to that 
tion would be about $6 a ton by that increase. 
he second principal reason, as we view it, for the 
high prices is the fact that there has been a 
ndous demand for steel, and the supply of steel 
ly is limited, and it takes time to build steel 
The production has been increased, or will be 
ed, probably 500,000 tons as to sheets and plat« 
first of the year, but generally speaking the 
ible supply is constant and the demand has bee: 
ndous. For instance, a vast amount of shipping 
een destroyed, as we know, and there is a great 
| for steel both for the Allies and for our own 
The government demand for steel for ships, | 
tand, will be in the neighborhood of from 
0 to 6,000,000 tons. That increase takes out of 
able supply for industrial and commercial uses 
ich larger factor than has ever been taken out 
That reduces the amount that will be available 
nestic and private consumption.” 
you in mind what was the normal consumption 
by the Government prior to this year?” asked 
Pomerene. 
lo not know,” replied Mr. Davies, “but I should 
not one-fifth of the present consumptior I 
a conservative estimate.” 
these prices have advanced I imagine the use 
for industrial and domestic purposes has dimin 
e the Government’s use has increased. Is that 
t?” asked Chairman Newlands. 


Competitive Buying of Steel 


would be so,” replied Mr. Davies, “provided 

ind were a constant and normal demand and 

' nereasing demand, but I do not think it is so in 
sent condition. The commercial and industrial 
have never had such demands for their produc- 
ww. There has never been such a demand for 
within the last year, and the demand is such 
takes absolutely no cognizance of price. That 
y, if a man has a contract which he is obliged 
and if he has a large force of men—2500 we 
and an organization which it has taken him 
build up, he has to have steel in order to keep 
going and to keep his organization from being 

1 and seattered. So he asks for steel and he 
e price is a secondary consideration with him. 
ie wants is steel. The result is that the price 
commodity bears no relation whatsoever to the 
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cost of its production, and prices have gone é 
not so much because the producers have exacted I i 
price for their product, perhaps, as the fact tl e 
buyers are competing with each other for the sams 
duction, and if there are six or eight iyers for 
ommodity and they cannot get iny place els« 
will bid against each other a 1 the price 
hat the market, so far a el is 

s been a runaway ma 

In our judgm«e hat ‘ f 

rease, or one « he pi t y! 

! of ste rod 


Government Needs 5.000.000 to 6.000.000 Tons 


i «ol re ‘ ‘ 
1 ; I ast ~ ( 
’ t 1 id y 
domest ( I ‘ 
rovernn ss - 

I was ad s ¢ 

I $ ( Ln ly nme? f 

00 000 To? Viy 1) ‘ a 
vit the War | S Board. Judge | | 
Bro ngs ar barucl nM Ry 
y Mr. Replogle, who was handling ste l 
Baruch, that the total of requirements fo1 
year would be I the neighborhood of » OOO. DOD 
6,000,000 tons I do not know whether that i: ided 
requirements of the Allic r not, but my judgment 
that it did not, and that that the requirement of th 
Government alone As to that I would not be defir 


Increased Sheet and Plate Capacity 


“What is the capacity of th lustry at this time 
as compared with a yea ig tw years ago?” asked 
Senator Cummi 

“T think the capacity has beer mewhat extended,” 


answered Mr. Davies, “but I understand that of that 
character of steel which the Government needs prin 
pally, which is sheets and plate ha reased about 


¥ 
‘ 


500,000 tons up to the firs 


“But the kind of steel that the people use generally 
with respect to that it has ir eased much more nas it 

“IT doubt very much whether the capacity | 
creased substantially, because it takes time to put up the 
plants. It has increased, but relatively I do not think 
it 1s a very large increas The amount of tee! tnat 
produced for shapes I think is about 3,200,000 tons and 
the amount for plates about 5,300,000 tons; so the pro 
duction of steel for plates and shap¢ about 38,000,000 
tons. The principal requirements of the Government 
come from that character of production, so that the ratio 
of six to forty does not adeq lately how the devrree to 
which the Government invasion of the market will affect 
the market as to private consume | ther words. 
the amount taken out, 6,000,000 tor W iffect the 
market very substantially is to the requirement of 
ordinary industry, because it the same cla f stee 
they largely use.” 

“Has this increas n the demand fo nhapes and 
plates, and the like, diminished the capacit the mi 
for the production of structura tee] for building, for 
bars for merchants and for rods and nails, and the like 
of that?” asked Senator Cummi: 

“It has in this way; that in order to get the steel f 
plates and shapes which the Navy and the Shipping 
Board will require, it will be necessary to take ste 
that would ordinar Ly be used i bridge construction, 
building construction and that class of products that 


you have described in order to supply the needs of the 
Government for shipbuilidng and the needs of industry 
for shell steel and other things which have a greate! 
priority than, for instance, the construction of building 


has. 
Not Iron Ore but Steel Scarcity 


Senator Cummins: “That is, they have not enough 
iron ore to supply the entire demand? 

“They cannot produce enough steel to supply the 
entire demand. The blast furnaces and the steel roll 
ing mills are being put up as rapidly as they can be, 
but it takes time to get them going and to get their 
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plants organized. I think it should be stated in fair- 
ness that they are having trouble with labor also. They 
claim that their labor is less efficient than it was, that 
a great many of their men are being taken away.” 

“Have you any idea of what additional amounts of 
capital have been put into plants for the production of 
steel and pig-iron during the period of the war?” asked 
Chairman Newlands. 

“IT know that about 500,000 tons additional capacity 
for plates and shapes have been put up, and that the 
average investment required per ton of plates and 
shapes would be about, at the outside, $50, so that it 
would be in the neighborhood of $25,000,000 in that par- 
ticular, and I dare say a great deal more construction 
than that represents has been started. 

“To summarize, the fact is that the price situation 
that we are now confronting is largely due to increase 
of cost, and those increases are proceeding month by 
month. The last costs that we had were in June, 1917. 
The costs increased every month from Januray, 1917, 
up, and the costs in August were undoubtedly higher 
than the costs in June. For instance, pig iron for the 
United States Steel 1917 $1.27 
more than in 1916; shapes in May cost $5 more than 
in 1916; plates, $8 more than in 1916. 

“Now, there have been increases in cost in labor, but 
they do not begin to represent the increases in costs 
that have affected these prices. When class two is con- 
sidered, that buys its ore, that has to pay more for its 
ore than the United States Steel Corporation, and class 
three which buys pig iron at $35 or $50 a ton, of course 
the cost of plates and shapes goes up tremendously, and 
so it goes up all along the line. The highest cost of 
basic materials is translated into steel higher costs in 
the final finished product, but there are increases in cost 
in addition to these increases in the price of basic ma- 
terials, and those costs are increasing, but the increases 
in costs have neither absolutely nor relatively been any 
where near commensurate with increase of price, and 
you cannot account for the increase in price by the in- 
crease in cost, and you must account for the increase 
in price in part, at least, because of the competitive 
buying of people who have to have steel.” 


Corporation in cost 


Steel Corporation’s Increased Costs 


“I do not want to disturb the order of your argu- 
ment,” suggested Senator Cummins, “but if you could 
take a fully integrated company, the United States 
Steel Corporation, for example, and begin with the iron 
ore, not counting the value of the ore in the ground, but 
begin with the production of the ore, and state what 
added cost there is in taking ore from the ground and 
putting it on the docks at lake ports, and transporting 
it to the blast furnaces, so that we would know the in- 
crease in cost of a ton of pig iron to that company, and 
then follow that pig iron through the various forms that 
it takes in manufacture, it would give us a very compre- 
hensive as well as a logical conception of what the 
added costs have been, and what their effect ought to 
be in the price.” 

“Suppose I give you this,” responded Mr. Davies. “If 
coal costs, we will say, $2, the conversion cost of that 
coal into coke would probably be $1.25, the oven profit 
on coke would probably be 25 or 50 cents, including 
overhead; that would make the coke at the oven about 
$5 on present standards. Then, if you were to take the 
iron ore, and freight and take two tons of ore and one 
ton of coke, as your pig iron would be made up of two 
tons of ore at $5, which would be $10, and one ton of 
coke at $5, which would make the total $15, and then 
your freight on your coke and ore to the blast furnace 
would be about $2.75 to $38, your limestone about 60 
cents, and your cost above, probably $2, which would 
bring the total cost of the pig iron to about $19 or $20 
a ton. Then you would add to that your profit per ton 
in order to get your profit on investment. 

“That is not the integrated concern. Now, to the 
integrated concern the cost of pig iron would be about 
$16 a ton. That is, the saving it would make on inter- 
company profits would be about that difference. If you 
take out inter-company profits from your book cost of 
$16 a ton for pig iron, you would reduce their costs to 
approximately $12 a ton, so that the integrated concern 
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that owns its ore, that owns each stage in the pr 
up to the manufacture of pigs, could make the pig 
at a net cost of about $12 a ton, whereas the con 
that had to buy its ore and buy its coke and pay 
freight at these prices will be paying about $25 a t 

“In 1962-06 the average cost of plates and sh: 
including inter-company profits, was $22; in 1910, 
the same class, $22.50. That is the highly integ: 
concern. In 1916 the average cost was $27.44, w 
excluded inter-company profits. In 1917 the cost 
May or June was $34. That excludes inter-com) 
profits.” 

Senator Cummins Sees Large Profits 


“T wanted, as a conclusion to this inquiry that I h 
been making,” said Senator Cummins, “to have it 
pear that for a form of steel which costs one of th 
fully organized companies $34 a ton, the company 
now charging $179 a ton.” 

“The United States Steel Corporation,” said M 
Davies, “is selling as high as 4.5c. and 5c. a pound 
was told by one of their officials that they did not 
at a higher price than 4.5c.; that they had been off« 
as high as $11 a hundredweight and had refused it.” 

“You have the costs now, including inter-company 
profits, on shapes and plates. The Bureau of Corpo 
tions made an estimate in 1913 of the investment neces 
sary to produce a ton of plates, and then stated what 
the profits per ton of plates would be required to be 
dollars, to bring a certain profit in per cent on the 
vestment required to produce it, and the margin ove! 
cost of $7.28 on plates, this item that you figured, would 
then yield a per cent on estimated investment of 2.8 
per cent. A margin of $15 would bring a return on 
vestment of 18 per cent. That can be figured out, a 
margin in profit, if those plates, we will say, cost $40, 
including inter-company profits to-day, and were sold 
at $160, that would leave a net profit of $120, and the 
profit on investment would be very close to 100 per cent 
per year.” 


Profit Compared with Investment 


“Is there such an increase of plant, in order to cover 
this emergency, as to warrant any such profit?” asked 
Chairman Newlands. “In other words, is the risk of 
plants, which are now being constructed to meet the 
demand, being idle after this emergency is over, suffi 
cient to warrant so large an increase of profit?” 

“This estimate of investment required to produce a 
ton of pig iron plates and shapes,” replied Mr. Davies, 
“was based upon the investment cost at normal times, 
where the building: costs were probably lower than they 
are now, and if you were to take present investment 
costs, they of course would be very much higher; but 
for the great bulk of the production the old investment 
costs are the costs upon which it should be computed, 
because their plants were going concerns.” 

“Is there any danger of any part of that new in- 


vestment cost being scrapped after the war?” asked 
the chairman. 
“Of course that is a matter of judgment. There are 


opinions both ways. My own judgment would be there 
is not any danger of its being scrapped. I think the use 
and need of steel will be much greater after the war 
than it was prior to the war, but that factor should be 
considered in making a price.” 


Costs Compared by Years 


Taking up in detail the results of the recently con- 
cluded inquiry, begun at the President’s direction, 
ascertain the cost of producing steel in basic forms, Mr 
Davies said: 

“The cost in 1902-1906 of lake ore, Mesaba, was 
$2.45; 1910, $2.28; 1916, $3.14; average for 1917, $3.1! 
Coke, 1902-1906, $1.64; 1910, $1.54; average for 110, 
$2.62; average for 1917, $3.22, an increase in cost 
almost 100 per cent on coke. 

“The average cost of pig iron in 1916 to closs 1, te 
concerns that own their iron ore and own their coke, ws 
$10.15; their average cost in 1917 was $13.62, an I 
crease of about $3.50 a ton over 1916, which was abou! 
the average they obtained normally theretofore. In 
class 2, the concerns that had to buy their iron ort 
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their coke, the average cost for 1916 was $16 and 
average cost for 1917 was $21, a net increase this 
ir of $5. 
“On steel shapes, the average cost in 1916 of class 
the highly integrated companies, was $27.44; in 1917 
vas $34.66. To class 2, the class that had to buy its 
ore and coke, in 1916 the cost was $31.30; 1917, 
i1, an increase of about $11. Lastly, to the class 
had to buy its pig iron, the cost in 1916 was $42, 


contrasted with the average normal price of $27 
etofore, and in 1917, $48, which was $6 more than 
916. 


“On plates, the average normal cost was about $27 
1916, while in 1917 the average was about $35. In 
iss 2, those that bought their iron ore and coke, the 
in 1916 was $37, and in 1917, $46. You will note 
wider spread as you go up in the higher classes. 
lass 3, the class that buys the pig iron, it cost them 
produce plates $38 in 1916, average, as against $27 
mal, and $53 in 1917, a jump of $15 this year over 


year. They are paying higher prices for that pig 
this year than last. In class 4, the class that 
ght its semi-finished product, the cost in 1916 was 


and the cost in 1917 was $78.” 


How Costs Were Found 


“The manner in which we conducted this cost inquiry 

briefly thus: We took each one of the ma- 

ils, ore, coke, pig iron,- ingots, plates and shapes. 

We got the average costs that obtained in 1902-06 and 

10; then we got the 1916 costs; then we got the 1917 

sts, and then we got the present prevailing prices; 

hen we computed. We gave in our report the profit per 

of product in dollars that would be necessary to 

nake a certain return, we will say of 12 per cent o1 
investment required to produce that ton. 

“For instance, in iron ore our cover 85 per 
ent of the production of the country. The average cost 
‘or Mesaba ore at lower lake ports in 1902-06 was $2.45 
per gross ton; the average profit during that period on 

the ore sold was 44c. per ton. The present quotation 

all lake ores is $1.60 a ton higher than in 1910, 
vhereas the increases in the average cost were from 
88c. a ton. The price has doubled. The 

‘reased 77c.; the price increased $1.50. Profits 

iat had been generally taken for a period of five years 

lake ore were 44c., 44c. to 50c., which would give a 
rofit of 12 per cent on the investment required to pro- 

ice a ton of ore. On present costs, 90 per cent of 
Mesaba ore costs $3.94 or less at lower lake ports. We 
took the large percentage because these figures were 
eeded in order to furnish a base, I presume, for price 

d it is perfectly apparent that if you fix a flat price, 

less you fix the price high enough, you will not get 

e production. 


basic 


costs 


(0 to cost 


Coke and Pig Iron Costs 


‘For the five year period the average profit on all 
nnellsville beehive coke was 5lc. a ton; the average 
st for that five year period, 1902-06, was $1.46 a ton. 
1917 the average cost of Connellsville coke was $3.10 

n. Eighty-five per cent of Connellsville coke from 
erchants’ ovens cost $4.08 and from 90 per cent of 
e steel companies’ ovens the cost was $3.10. Eight to 
2 per cent profit per ton, as computed by the Bureau 
Corporations on the steel companies’ investments in 
110, would necessitate a profit on the cost of coke to 
tut 50c. a ton. 

“For the period 1902-06 on pig iron the average book 
ts of Northern pig iron were $14.04; the average 
rofit of all companies for that period was $2.05 on all 
On that basis it is computed that they mak« 
ut 12 per cent on the investment required to pro 


» 1 
‘ It. 


iron. 


Profits Vary Widely 


“In 1917 84 per cent of the pig iron produced by the 
| companes’ furnaces cost $15.92 or less; 82 per cent 
the Northern merchant furnaces pig iron cost $19 


ess 


“Now, the profit per ton in dollars in relation to in- 
stment: It has been estimated by the Bureau of Cor- 
‘ations in its reports heretofore made, that on a basis 
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c 
of 12 per cent on the investment the margin of profit 
above cost per ton of pig iron would range from $1.19 ee 


to $2.08. A profit of $2.50 on pig 
return on the investment of 12 per cent.” 
“What is to be said of these people who have bee 
selling it at ” asked Ser 
“A concern that sells it at $55 


would bring a 


iron 


$55 a ton? ator Cummins 


a ton, whose costs are 
which 


a profit of 340 a ton, 


would be in the neighborhood of 180 or 200 per cent 
profit,” replied Mr. Davies 
“Assuming $50 a ton profit is made on steel, « 


present prices indicate as much as that?” 
man Newlands. 


“For some companies, yes, Senator; but you must 
bear in mind the. costs vary 
United States Steel Corporation 


“Take the 
‘Take the 
plates and shapes at current 
deal more than $50 a ton.” 
“Very well. e rrated. 
as the business of the United States Steel Corporat 
is, and $50 a ton were made on every 


most highly ntegrated company ind 


prices, they make a great 
If the entire business were inte 
ton of the 40.000 
000 tons produced annually, that would be $2,000,000,000 
profit, would it which 
more than one-half of the total capitalization 

“I think that is approximately correct. But in fair 
ness it should be said that the price that will give the 
highly integrated concern $50 profit may not give the 
little fellow, the disintegrated 
5 per-cent. In other words, if 


not, would amount annually 


class, the poor fellow, 
you are going to have the 
little fellow produce you have got to fix a flat 


that will necessarily give the low cost man a very large 


price 


margin of profit, $50 we will say, in order to make it 
possible that the little fellow can live.” 


Cheapening Raw Materials for Small Producers 


“There is another way by which the condition can 
be ameliorated,” suggested Senator Cummins. “If you 
fix the price of iron ore at a reasonable figure, or fix 
the price of pig iron at a reasonable figure, then the 
little fellow will not suffer if there be a reasonable price 
fixed for the finished product.” RS 





“That is, of course, true,” assented Mr. Davies, “but 7 
I think you will find that if the prices are fixed right tay 
straight through on the basis at which 85 or 90 per 3 





cent of the production could be produced at—you must 
not starve production, because production is as import eS 
ant as price in steel—I think you will find that the 
same margins will obtain, although the spread would s 
not be quite as wide. In other words, if you fix the pea 
price of pig iron at $25, say, so as to get the little x 
producer of pig iron in as well as the big producer, wi 
the low cost producer would be making a very large i | 
margin of profit out of the investment, whereas the : 
little, high cost producer of pig iron would be making 
a very small margin of profit, and there would be some 7 
who could not produce pig iron at all.” ia 
“That is true,” commented Chairman Newlands = 
“There is necessarily a spread, because there is a certain is 
economy in production that can be secured in the fully 
integrated concern that cannot be secured in the smal! & 
individual concern; but that spread will not be very 3 


great if the three classes that you have named, the se 
ond, third and fourth classes, are able to buy their raw 
materials at prices. I think there are a 
good many instances in which a steel concern, if per 
mitted to buy its pig iron at a fair price, could produce - 
its finished product at a less cost than the United State 


reasonable 


Steel Corporation, giving the Steel Corporation profit 
for the various steps it takes in the production. While q 
as a general principle you are right, we cannot endure 2 
a situation in which the smaller people are compelled to 
pay these enormous and unreasonable prices for their E 
raw material. I think that is one of the great objects y 
to be aimed at in this legislation.” ‘s 
Ore and Coke and Pig Iron High ; 
“I agree with you entirely,” responded Mr. Davies. . 
“If the prices of the basic materials, iron ore, coke and j 
pig and ingots and billets were fixed so that the class a 
four man could get them at that price, it would reduce 
his cost very materially. The high prices of $68 and 7 
$92 cost, which we have found in some of the small p 
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companies, are largely reflected in the high cost for 
metallic mixture, that is, the high cost of their material. 
Still, if you were to take the basic prices and fix them 
on a plane which would bring in 90 per cent of the pro- 
duction, you would still get your price for plates and 
shapes so high that it would bring a very large margin 
on investment, probably as high, to be conservative, as 
36 per cent for the highly integrated man, where the 
little man would be making a profit of say 10 per cent, 
or some of them would make no profit at all. 

“IT do not want to leave a misapprehension on this. 
There are blast furnaces to-day whose costs for pig iron 
run up much higher than $20. There are merchant 
furnaces that pay as high as $6 or $7 for their ore, that 
is, $14 for the ore, for a ton of pig iron and as high 
as $16 for their coke. That will be $28 for coke and 
ore, and probably $3 or $4 for conversion costs and 
overhead, so their costs would come up per ton to $32 
and $34. But that is due to the fact, as you have sug- 
gested, that the cost of ore and cost of coke is so high.” 


Steel Corporation Profits 


“Do know,” asked Chairman Newlands, “what 
the steel output in tons of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration is?” 

“About 15,000,000 tons finished product,” answered 
Dr. Walker. “The Steel Corporation 
20,000,000 tons of ingots.” 

“If the United States Steel Corporation produces 
20,000,000 tons annually of steel and the profit is $50 
a ton, that would make $1,000,000,000 annual profit,” 
said Senator Cummins. “Now, it is not contended that 
the steel trust does make that amount in profit, is it?” 

“The Bureau of Corporations report states on sup- 
porting facts,” Mr. Davies, “that when the 
United States Steel Corporation was organized with a 
capital of $1,400,000,000, of which $400,000,000 was 
common and the rest divided up between bonds and pre- 
ferred stock, that the real value of the properties was 
in the neighborhood of $700,000,000. Since that time 
the United States has gone from 
around the 20’s up to as high as 136, and has built up 
of over $400,000,000, so that undoubtedly any 
water that obtained in 1901, when it was organized, has 
been solidified by the profits that have been turned back 


you 


produces about 


answered 


Steel common stock 


a surplus 


into investment and capital account, and the United 
States Steel Corporation, by reason of its integration 
and its efficiency, on any flat price that is made, will 


make a very large percentage of profit; and even the 
figure that you name roughly, I should say would not 
be possibly out of line, because if the price of plates or 
shapes, or the price of pig is fixed at such a point that 
the production of the country will come out, because it 
made at the price fixed, it 


that the United States Steel 


can be 


high 


will have to be so 


Corporation will be 


making a very large profit, whereas the little pro 
ducer will be making a small profit. 

“The salient facts that our investigation have dis- 
closed are the very wide margins of cost between the 


high and low cost producer in the industry; the fact 
that the prices in the have determined 
largely not by costs but by competitive buying, by 
people who require steel, there bei 
mand and a limited supply; the fact 


1 


market been 


being a very large de- 
that costs are in- 
creasing; the fact that if any price is fixed to produce 
production it will have to be 
the high cost man 


duce. 


a price that will induce 
as well as the low cost man to pro- 
Old Contracts at 


Low Prices 


“Then we have also found that a very large amount 
of the production is not getting these high market 
prices, and does not represent all profit, because there 
are a large number of old contracts outstanding at low 
prices. On the other hand, we find that a very large 
amount of material has been contracted for at high 
prices for the future, so that the producer has low con- 
tract prices that obtained before and now he is selling 
at higher contract prices, and it would not avail the 
general public any to have this legislation which you 
are contemplating enacted unless some provision was 
made to bring relief to those who are now under con- 
tract for basic materials at high prices. If the prevail- 
ing high prices of $50 for pig have obtained for con- 
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tracts to manufacturers who are manufacturing 
an the price of pig was put down to $25, we will sa, 
$30 or lower, the man who was under contract to 
$50 pig would be at a distinct disadvantage becau 
his forehandedness in making provision for his want 
opposed to the man who got the $25 pig, which 
fixed. So that unless contracts for high priced 
commodities are suspended, or power is given to 
agency to suspend them in this legislation, a 
amount of the benefit would be destroyed and, 
than that, a great deal of inequity would arise beca 
of the differentials in price, the government pric¢ 
the one hand and the contract price on the other. 

“Those are the salient facts that we have dedu 
from these cost figures.” 


A Puzzle in Profits 


“T am a little bit puzzled,” said Chairman Newlar 
“because I have an impression in my mind that in 
cent debates it was stated that the war profits of 
United States Steel Corporation would amount to 
$226,000,000 for last year. I am trying to reconcile 
that comparatively small amount of war profits with 
the assumption that the United States Steel Corporation, 
producing 20,000,000 tons of steel annually and selling 
it at an average profit of $50 per ton, would have 
profit of $1,000,000,000.” 

“Allow me to suggest,” said Senator Pomerene, 
“that the war profit is a profit over and above the 
average profits of the steel company for the years 1911, 
1912 and 1913.” 

“And, Senator,” added Mr. Davies, “I think you are 
going on a misapprehension. There is no $50 profit o 
steel ingots, because steel ingots do not cost nearly 
that much and they are converted into other products, 
which require additional investment to produce. I pre- 
sume that if the United States Steel Corporation could 
sell all of its billets at the current market price that 
obtained a couple of months ago, of $100, and thei 
costs on steel billets were in the neighborhood of $35 to 
$40, that they would make just exactly what you say 
they would make. As a matter of fact, they have not 
sold all of their product at that high price, and they 
have sold a large part of their product at low contract 
prices which obtained in the past, and they have re 
fused, I am told, to sell some of their product, plates 
and shapes, at a price higher than $5 a hundredweight, 
which would be $100 a ton, practically, on the theory 
that it was an unhealthy and unstable condition for the 
market to get into.” 


Public’s Exaggerated Ideas 


At this juncture Mr. Wooster suggested that the 
public might gather from some of the statements made 
at the hearing that the Steel Corporation was making 
profits much in excess of those actually secured. While 
the market prices of the leading commodities were very 
high the Steel Corporation was at present refusing 
much business because obliged to fill contracts made at 
lower prices, and which have at least six months to run. 
Mr. Davies also disclaimed having said the Steel Cor 
poration made $50 per ton on its output. 

“I understand,” said Chairman Newlands, “and | 
am not suggesting that anything you said was mislead- 
ing at all; but we want the facts to go out to the public 
as they are, and the average man, hearing of these 
high prices for steel, will assume that those prices 
would be currently received for the current product, and 
then it is a very easy calculation to make out enormous 
profits, and I think it is advisable that this inquiry 
should be clear of any exaggerated impression given to 
the public mind.” 


Effect of High Steel on Consuming Industries 


Senator Pomerene then took up the subject of th 
effect of high prices of steel upon the industries of th 
country. Addressing Mr. Davies he said: 

“T want to call your attention to another feature 0! 
this case which more than anything else has prompted 
me to favor some legislation along this line, and that 
is the effect that this high price of iron and steel 's 
going to have upon the industries of the country; | 
mean that class of industries which use iron and stee! 
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heir raw material, and if your studies have covered 
ranch of the question, I should be glad to have 
views respecting it.” 
It is very apparent,” said Mr. Davies, “that these 
prices and the projected coming into the market of 
nited States as a big buyer, are going to have 
ry serious effect upon the general manufacturing 
ests of the country; indeed, it is not only upon 
anufacturing interests, but upon the consuming 
, because where a man buys steel for the purpose 
inufacturing, he passes his cost on to the con- 
As a manufacturer of stoves said, the other 
when he came up and complained to us, he hoped 
this steel situation could be disposed of; that he 
. large manufacturer of stoves and had 400 or 500 
n his employ, and that he had contracted for pig. 
had been buying pig iron for $50 a ton, but could 
vet any contract at all at any price for his require- 
ts for the next four months. He stated that he 
get the pig, but the price would be open—he could 
et any price to be determined by the people fur- 
g the pig. He said, ‘I have to make my price list 
on the price I pay for pig; when I send a man 
the retailer, for the purpose of selling stoves, 
ist be able to quote him the price. I do not care 
the cost of pig is, I can translate it into the cost 
he stove and make the consumer pay for it, but I 
have the price of pig; I do not care whether it is 
$75, but I must add it on to the price of my 
If he can get the pig iron, its cost does not con- 
him very much, unless he is under contract to 
in the future at a certain price.” 


Cannot Pass All Costs On 


QD 


But there are certain consumers,” suggested Sen- 
Cummins, “to whom you cannot pass on the cost 
kly—certainly this increased cost. Take the 
who is putting up a big building. He finds that 
ructural steel has advanced from $35 to $40 a ton 
140, and he does not build. He can wait. Again, 
the case of a county or municipality that is about 
up new bridges, and they take account of the 
ised cost of material, and they conclude to build 
w bridges, and make the old ones last for another 
These are but examples of tens of thousands of 
es in which progress and construction and de- 
ment have practically ceased in this country, ac 
ng to my observation.” 


Public May Still Pay High Prices 


es, sir; that is undoubtedly true,” assented Mr. 
“There is one factor that I think should be 
sted in answer to Senator Pomerene’s suggestion 
that is one we have given a great deal of thought 
d that is the condition that the industrial part 
country is going to find itself in after this 5,000,- 
6,000,000 tons of steel has been taken out of the 
by the Government. If a price is fixed by agree- 
with the Government that shall apply also to the 
because, as I understand, the general con- 

s of opinion is now that the Government has power 
the price of steel and other commodities for Gov- 
nent purchase, but it is questionable whether there 
power in the President of the United States 
the price of steel for the general domestic con- 
and private industries—if a low price is fixed 

e Government, the situation will be aggravated 
the general public, because, with 5,000,000 or 6, 
00 tons taken out of the market, there will be a 
ess available supply; the demand will be just as 
r intensified, because the public realizes a large 
int of its supply is going, and it will fear that 
will mount still higher, not because of any dis- 
of the steel makers to crowd in and take their 

ts, but because of the fact that the buyers will go 
| bid against each other to get the steel, and will 
ny price to get the steel, and force the price up. 


Some Producers Will Profiteer 


‘If a situation develops where the Government fixes 
price for steel and fixes it by agreement, so that it 
extend the benefit to the public as well as the 
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Government, a question then arises as to whether any 
such agreement will stand up under the economic pres 
sure of buyers who will be bidding against each other, 
in the absence of legislative power and authority to 
make it effective. We found in the news print situa 
tion, where we entered practically into an agreement 
with the industry that we would arbitrate the price 
of news print and would distribute the paper and fix 
the price, that after the price was fixed at $2.50, which 
was a fair price, and after a large proportion of the 
manufacturers had agreed with us to abide by that 
price to the general public, we found that a certain por 
tion of them—a small minority—would not come in and 
they proceeded to sell their paper at just as high prices 
as the market could give. They could sell it all, and it 
disadvantageously affected the men who were in the 
agreement to hold the prices down for the benefit of 
the public. It was, therefore, quite natural for a man 
to say, ‘I am willing to be a patriot, but not a goat, 
and if this man is going to make a fortune for his 
family, because he does not consider the public inter 
ests, why should I hold the price down to $2.50?’ 

“Because we lacked the power and authority to en 
force the agreement, that effort resulted in a failure, 
to the extent it was a failure. So with steel, I fear, 
if any voluntary agreement is made to protect the pub 
lic on the same basis as the Government is protected 
as to the price, that the economic pressure and the 
pressure of human nature will bring about still highe 
prices for the public. I think we are all in accord, in 
the Trade Commission, on the proposition that to bring 
any substantial permanent relief to the public on prices 
of this kind, if it is necessary that some agency should 
be clothed with power and authority to make their de 
termination effective.” 


Protest from Stove Makers 


Senator Pomerene here obtained permission to place 
in the record certain letters from iron and steel manu 
facturers which he said had an important bearing upon 
the problem under consideration The first of these 
letters was addressed to the Senator by the Taplin-Rice 
Clerkin Co., Akron, Ohio, manufacturer of stoves, fur 
naces and ranges, and demanded to know how the 
business interests of the country could be kept run 
ning full blast unless manufacturers can sell their fin 
ished product at reasonable prices. The writers de 
clared that in their own case they were obliged to name 
prices which they considered almost prohibitive and be 
yond the reach of the wage-earner to pay, because they 
themselves were compelled to pay so much for their 
raw materials. 

“Why were the railroads refused their 15 per cent 
nerease in freight rates?” the writer asked. “I be 
lieve the Interstate Commerce Commission decided that 
their earnings of the past year did not justify addi 


tional toll from the public. This is a good argument 
and I appeal to you that you apply the same argument 
against the metal, coal and coke companies as was used 


against the railroad companies.’ 


A Pig Iron Prospectus in Evidence 


One of the documents placed in the record by Sen 
ator Pomerene was a prospectus issued by the Bird 
Coal & Iron Co., with offices at 206 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, and with a blast furnace at Talledega, Ala., in 
which the statement was made that pig iron could be 
made at from $12 to $14 a ton and that well located 
producers could make great fortunes selling their out 
put at less than current market prices. In reply to a 
letter addressed to this company by C. E, Bell of the ¢ 
S. Bell Co. of Hillsboro, Ohio, Glen C. Bull, vice-presi 
dent and treasurer of the Bird Coal & Iron Co., stated 
that that company figured its labor cost per ton of iron 
at $2, cost of mining brown ore at from $1 to $1.25, 
which would be substantially reduced by the use of the 
steam shovel, and the mining and loading of red ore 
at less than $1.25. The cost of putting the company’s 
own coal on the cars was figured at $1.25 and freight at 
38 cents. The company used one and a half tons of 
coal for a ton of coke and 1.33 tons of coke for each 
ton of pig. Assembling these figures the company 
claimed to make pig considerably under $15. 
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Legal Aspects of the Pomerene Bill 


Following the reading of these letters, Arthur W. 
Fairchild, special attorney for the commission, dis- 
cussed at some length the legal and constitutional as- 
pects of the Pomerene bill. He gave it as his opinion 
that price-fixing and regulation would not be admitted 
to be a taking of property without due process under 
the Fifth Amendment of the Constitution, but that it 
would be, assuming the exigency, within the power of 
the Government to fix the price and to regulate produc- 
tion, shipment, distribution and apportionment of prod 
ucts without taking the property. On the other hand, if 
the Government should actually commandeer a plant 
or the output it would constitute such a taking of prop 
erty as, under the constitution, would require just 
compensation. 

Several members of the committee debated the 
legal aspects of the bill at considerable length, after 
which Commissioner Davies drew the committee’s at 
tention to what he said was one of the most important 
phases of the problem. “I am firmly of the belief,” 
said he, “that the full measure of relief that you expect 
to bring to the public by this proposed legislation will 
not ensue provided actual contracts that have been en- 
tered into in good faith prior to the fixing of price 
remain in force. 


Three-fourths of the Coal Under Contract 


“In the matter of coal, we find that some 75 to 80 
per cent of the coal production of the country has 
been contracted for, apparently in good faith, prior to 
the fixing of the maximum price. I say ‘apparently’ 
for some of it is in good faith and some is not, and the 
Federal Trade Commission is now investigating it 
upon the direction of the fuel administrator. If these 
contracts stand, they will leave the fuel administrator 
in the situation where his price control will affect ap- 
proximately only 15 to 25 per cent of the coal—that is, 
the coal which the domestic consumer and small in- 
dustrial consumer are using—with the result that the 
relief which was anticipated has not come and the Fuel 
Administrator is now trying to bring about some 
change in that situation, as I understand it, by getting 
some of the contract coal released.” 

“Do you believe we can cancel outstanding con- 
tracts without making compensation?” asked Senator 
Cummins. 


“Suspending” Contracts Proposed 


“It is the same question,’”’ responded Commissione! 
Davies, “regardless of whether you make compensa 
tion or not. To bring the relief that you expect to 
give the public you must suspend these contracts.” 

“T do not quite understand the word ‘suspend,’ ” 
said Senator Cummins. “Do you mean at some future 
time the contracts are to be revived and performed?” 

“It has been suggested by some members of the 
War Industries Board,” replied Mr. Davies, “that these 
contracts might possibly be suspended and revived afte 
this exigency has disappeared.” 


“But we would have to act at the will of the pe 


sons who make these contracts,” suggested Senator 


y 


Cummins. “You should not suspend t 


rem and when 
conditions have changed require either party to pel 
form them. And is it not true that, in view of the 
fact that the buyers of a large part of this fuel are in 
competition with each other, they must be able to buy 
on even terms or they cannot compete with each 
other?” 

“That is absolutely correct,” answered Mr. Davies; 
‘and if you have contract prices for pig iron to-day at 
$54 a ton and the Government should fix a price on pig 
iron at $25, the man who has been provident and taken 
care of his wants for the future by entering into a 
contract for six months will be penalized because the 
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cost of his basic materials will be so much higher 
those of the man who has not been provident.” 

“It seems to me,’ commented Senator Cu 
“that no matter what the consequences may be, 
are going to try to restore business to anythin; 
its normal condition and give everybody an even 
we must cancel these contracts.” 

“T think that is the idea,” assented Mr. Davis 


Plate Mill Pig Iron at $55 


“And yet,” said Senator Kellogg, “every ra 
company buys its nuts, bolts and plates and all it 
practically on yearly contracts. There is not a 
deal of $55 a ton iron in the country.” 

“It is quite remarkable,” said Mr. Davies, “th: 
tent to which it has been contracted for at high pr 
in the last two months. There are a number of n 
facturers who have come to us and said they have « 
tracts for iron at $55. There are two very large plat 
men—and the plates of the country are produced, 
least 90 per cent of them, by eight companies—and 
to these two we took their May costs on plates 
found that they ranged from $37 to $49, and they stated 
to us that if they had to buy at the present contract 
rates their cost for plates would run up to $54 and $62 
One of the large plate concerns has already contracted 
for pig iron at over $50 up to next June, according t 
statement it has made to us.” 

Chairman Newlands suggested that, in view of the 
universal use of iron and steel and of the power of the 
national Government to declare that any necessary ar 
ticle is “of public use,” the Government might make 
such a declaration as to iron and steel and regulate 
it in interstate commerce. The national Government, 
he said, had never sought to regulate the use of water 
or electricity or gas in interstate commerce, but he was 
sure there was no doubt about its right to do so. Sen 
ator Pomerene expressed the belief, however, that the 
safest way to handle the matter was to base the action 
of Congress upon the President’s war power. 

W. L. C. 


Hardinge Bros. to Build in Future 


Hardinge Brothers, Inc., 1770 Berteau Avenue, Chi 
cago, manufacturers of precision bench lathes and at 
tachments, watchmen’s portable clocks, watchmakers’ 
tools and special machinery, have bought a plot of land 
and prepared plans for a factory in Berteau Avenue 
opposite their present location. The firm now occupies 
the second and fifth floors of the Deagan Building, th 
second floor having been taken and filled with new 
machinery a short time ago. Despite the additional 
room, the firm is again cramped for space. The busi- 
ness was established in 1890. Building operations will 
not begin until the cost of building materials become 
nearer their normal level. 

In sending out its comprehensive and expensive 
catalogs, the firm also sends a slip on which the fo 
lowing is printed: 

“We are believers in the old saying: ‘Willful waste 
brings woful want.’ We do not hesitate to send yo 
this catalog for the asking and will cheerfully send 
you more if you want them, but if you find it is not 
exactly what you expected and have no use for it, 
please pass it to some machinist or factory superin- 
tendent, or return it to us by mail and we will reim- 
burse you for the postage.” 


Canada is playing a big part in the shipbuilding 
industry of the world. No less than 74 steel boats © 
all kinds were under construction in the Dominio! 
during July and August, these having a gross tonnage 
of 126,949. Of these, 25 are being built on the Atlant 
coast, 30 on the Great Lakes and 19 on the Pa 
coast. These do not include the large number of sv>- 
chasers and other boats being regularly shipped 
Britain by Canadian shipbuilding concerns. 
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FIFTH WAGE ADVANCE 


S. Steel Corporation Again Grants Increase to 
Its Employees 
H. Gary, chairman of the board of directors, 
ed States Steel Corporation, last week announced 
another increase of 10 per cent in wages of em- 
es of the corporation would be made Oct. 1. This 
fifth advance granted by the Steel Corporation 
. the beginning of 1915. It is expected that inde- 
ent steel companies will follow the corporation and 
a similar announcement as to wages at an early 
Some of the smaller companies may, however, 
tate on account of the new schedule ‘of prices an- 
nced at Washington. The White House announce- 
stated that it was agreed that there should be 
reduction in wages, but nothing was said about any 
ince in the present schedule. 


jones & Laughlin Steel Co.’s Strike Unsettled 
PITTSBURGH, Sept. 26—(By Wire).—The strike 
nst the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. still is unsettled; 
trouble at the Eliza blast furnaces at Pittsburgh, 
h later involved the Soho blast furnace, continues. 
strikers have been trying for a week or more to in- 
e the Southside works, but without success. Some 
at the Southside works have gone out, and while the 
nt is running only partially, it is due to lack of pig 
mn, the six Eliza and Soho furnaces still being banked. 
Indications are that the trouble will be settled in a 
ew days and the men return to work on the same 
<ing terms as before with the exception that the 
npany will likely grant a general advance in wages 
correspond with the advance by the Steel Corpora- 
to be effective on Oct. 1. The Aliquippa Steel 
Works and blast furnaces have not been invoived in the 
trouble in any way and are operating to utmost ca- 
ity 


General Advance Assured 

PITTSBURGH, Sept. 26—(By Wire).—All the leading 
teel companies in the Pittsburgh, Youngstown and 
Wheeling districts will make a general advance of 10 

r cent to take effect Oct. 1 the same as the Steel Cor- 
poration advance. This puts common labor at most 
last furnaces and steel works on a basis of $3.30 per 
lay for a day of 10 hours. 





Inquiry for Sheet Bars 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 26—(By Wire).—The Bethlehem 
Steel Co. has an inquiry out for 60,000 tons of sheet 
bars, but is not likely to buy until the price of tin plate 

fixed for next year. 


The American Steel Cleaning Co., Cleveland, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 to 
engage in the contracting business in cleaning steel with 
high-pressure sand blast, using the Evans portable sand 
last equipment. The company plans, among other 
Work, to engage in the cleaning of the hulls of 
ships. A. E. R. Schneider is president, Albert Carter, 
vice-president and general manager; H. E. Humbel, 
treasurer and Frank J. Sullivan, secretary. The com- 


pany’s offices are at 240 Rockefeller Building, Cleve- 
land. 


The Homestead Valve Mfg. Co., Homestead, Pa., 
‘s almost completed the rebuilding of its manufactur- 
ng plant and office buildings, thereby adding about 75 
per cent to its space. The company has added new 
machinery and equipment, especially in the foundry, 
where the production has been almost doubled in a 
Short time. 
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PRIORITY IN STEEL ORDERS 


First General Circular Issued—Three Classes Are 
Announced 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 25.—The Priorities Committee 
of the War Industries Board of the Council of National 
Defense yesterday made public the contents of its first 
general priority circular, giving directions as to priority 
in orders and work for all individuals, firms, associa 
tions and corporations engaged in the production of 
iron and steel and in the manufacture of products 
thereof. 

Under the set of regulations prescribed by the com 
mittee, all orders and work are divided into three 
classes: Class A, comprising “war work; that is to say, 
orders and work urgently necessary in carrying on the 
war, such as arms, ammunition, ships, etc., and the 
materials required in their manufacture’; Class B, com 
prising orders and work “which, while not primarily 
designed for the prosecution of the war, yet are of 
public interest and essential to the national welfare, 
or otherwise of exceptional importance”; Class C, com 
prising all orders and work not embraced in Class A or 
Class B. 

Orders and work in Class A will take precedence 
over those in Class B, and both these classes will be 
given priority over Class C, irrespective of the date the 
orders were received. Class A and Class B will in 
turn be separated into subdivisions to be designated as 
Class Al, A2, A3, A4, etc., and Class Bl, B2, B3, B4, 
etc., each composed of orders within the class which 
are regarded respectively as of greater moment and to be 
given precedence in accordance with its serial number 
All materials required in the manufacture of an article 
or in the prosecution of any work will be entitled to 
take the class of such article or work unless otherwise 
specified. 

For the administration of the regulations, certifi- 
cates will be issued by the Priorities Committee upon 
application, specifying the classification of the order or 
work. Certificates of a subsidiary nature will be issued 
upon request for the furnishing of material and articles 
required in manufacturing the article or prosecuting the 
work ordered. 

War orders of the Allies as well as of the United 
States will be placed in Class A. In the case of those 
already contracted for, all orders placed prior to the 
date of the circular by the War or Navy Department 
or the Emergency Fleet Corporation of the United 
States will be classed as subdivision Al of Class A, 
unless otherwise ordered. Orders already placed by 
the Allies for war materials will be classed as sub 
division A2 of Class A, unless otherwise ordered. 

Applications for Class A certificates will be made 
to the committee by the contracting officer or agency 
of the United States, or, in the case of the Allies, by 
their authorized agent. Applications for subsidiary 
certificates covering materials, articles or work re- 
quired in the manufacture of Class A products will be 
made by the contractor to whom the principal Class A 
certificate has been addressed. 

Applications for Class B certificates will be made to 
the committee by the individual, firm, or corporation 
for the expedition of whose contract the priority order 
is desired; while subsidiary certificates for materials 
will as in the case of Class A certificates be applied for 
by the contractor to whom the principal Class B certifi- 
cate has been addressed. 

All orders henceforth will be classed as Class C 
unless covered by certificates of the Priorities Com- 
mittee. No certificates will be issued for Class C orders. 

The Priorities Committee is composed of Robert S. 
Lovett, chairman; Maj. Gen. J. B. Aleshire, George 
Armsby, Rear Admiral N. W. Mason, Edwin B. Parker, 
J. Leonard Replogle and Rear Admiral A. V. Zane. 
R. T. Demsey is executive secretary. 


The Youngstown Pattern Co., Youngstown, Ohio, 
has increased its capital stock from $20,000 to $30,000 
to provide more funds for plant extensions and work- 
ing capital. The company is building a new plant 28 
x 30 ft. which will nearly double its capacity. 
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Steel Prices Fixed—A New Era 


Government for 


steel products that for more than two months has 


The uncertainty as to prices 
held the trade in suspense has been ended in a way 
that may 
dustry. 


well prove to be epoch-making in the in- 
Thirty representative producers of iron 
ore, coke, pig iron and finished steel products con- 
ferred with the War Industries Board at Washing- 
ton on Friday and a tentative price schedule was 
made up covering the three raw materials named 
and plates, shapes and bars, the products in which 
the Government’s 


On Monday the President announced the fixing of 


war requirements are largest. 


these prices and the agreement of the producers 
that they should apply equally to purchases by the 
Government, its Allies and the public, thus meet- 
ing the well remembered 
proclamation of July 12 for “one price for all.” 

It should be begin with, that the six 
prices named are to be followed shortly by others, 
which will cover the entire 


President’s call in his 


said, to 
industry so far as the 
products of blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills are concerned. 
included. 


Presumably scrap will also be 


Billet and sheet bar prices must be fixed, 


differentials for the various grades of pig iron 
will be worked out from the $33 base for No. 2 


Northern furnace, and 
in line with bars at 2.90 cents, shapes at 3 cents and 
plates at 


foundry iron and basic, at 


3.25 cents, prices will. be named applying 


to Government, Allied and public buyers of rails, 


sheets, wrought pipe, tin plate, wire and other 
products. 
While Monday’s announcement ended the long 


uncertainty as to Government prices, it was by no 
means enlightening as to the immediate course of 
the steel market. 
which there 


The trade is full of questions to 
are as authoritative answers. 
The men who conferred at Washington at the in- 
vitation of the War Industries Board, represented 
80 to 90 per cent of the country’s steel ingot pro- 
duction, probably a like percentage of the Lake Su- 
perior ore output, much more than a majority of 
the coke shipments from the Connellsville field and 
a large share of the merchant pig iron production 
in addition to that of the steel companies. They 
had no authority to bind the industry as a whole, 
but it need scarcely be said that anything they 


yet no 
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agreed to would by that token be well-nigh esta 
lished. 

There was on record the desire of the Presid 
that an end be put to the excessive steel prices pro 
duced by the war and that the Government, the A 
lies and the public be treated alike. Broad powers 
had been put in the President’s hands for war emer- 
which constructively might b 
made to cover the whole steel price problem. Im 
mediately overhanging the situation was the Pom 
erene bill for complete Government control of iron 
and steel, similar to existing control of food and 
fuel, and it was known to have the Administration’s 
sanction. Another factor was the desire of the 
War Industries Board as well as of the President 
to have the readjustments in steel come through the 
co-operation of producers rather than by coercion 
Finally, but highly important, was the desire of 
leaders in the steel trade to aid the Government in 
any readjustment that would the co 


gencies, powers 


forward 
try’s war aims. 

While the new prices on plates, shapes and bar 
are lower than some of the steel conferees were pr‘ 
pared particularly in view of the Ste: 
Corporation’s last advance of 10 per cent in wages 
which other producers have followed without ques 
tion, it is to be considered that they are not far 
from the average prices on contract shipments 1 
the past six months, on which the profits of inte 
grated companies as well as of some that are but 
partly integrated have been quite satisfactor 
With the readjustments on coke and pig iron, somé 
companies of the latter class will still do fairly w« 
There will be certain hardship to a number 
plants that must buy pig iron, even at the new $59 
price. 

The the reductions from existing 
market prices was exaggerated in the official state- 
ment given out at Washington. Spot coke was 
$12.50 last week, rather than $16, and in putting 
pig iron at $58 the statement went to an extreme, 
since $50 or less has been the recent level. 

What will happen to the orders on the books 
of steel companies taken at prices above those 
agreed upon? The question has come from ever) 
quarter of the market in the past two days and has 
thrown the whole trade into confusion. The Lever 
bill provided that all existing coal contracts should 


to accept, 


extent of 


752 
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: carried out at the stipulated prices. But con- 
ract buyers of $4 and $5 soft coal would be at a 
erious disadvantage in competing with new buyers 

such coal who paid but $2. The Federal Trade 
ommission found that 75 to 80 per cent of the coal 
roduction was under contract, “apparently in good 
aith,” when the new price was fixed, and meantime 
10 $2 coal is offered. The fuel administrator is 
ww trying to have some of these contracts can- 
eled, 

In the case of steel, while considerable sales 
f plates were made all the way from 4 cents to 
11 cents, and there are heavy tonnages of bars on 
the books at more than 2.90 cents and of shapes 
above 3 cents, large shipments are yet to be made 
of bars at prices close to the new basis, while 3-cent 
shapes have not disappeared from the books. 
On contracts still running at higher than the new 
rices the old question of price revision on a fall- 
ng market must be squarely met. If a producer 

akes new sales at the prices just fixed he may 
find difficulty in persuading a competitor of the 
ew buyer that he should continue to pay $10 or 
$20 a ton higher. Buyers under contract will not 
be able to get material from sellers other than those 
having their contracts, as has always been possible 
when prices have slumped, following a boom. In 
plates, as the Government plans to take a large per- 
centage of the total output, the complication on 
ontract readjustments will be less than in bars, for 
example. A fact of no small significance is that 
on many contracts for finished steel settlements are 
on the basis of current market quotations. On 
these the new prices would apply promptly. 

But details of the new régime are unimportant 
in comparison with the fact that the highly com- 
plicated problem of steel prices is in process of be- 
ing solved by agreement. The producers of steel 
aw great harm to the industry in some recent 
Government proposals based on costs of the most 
highly integrated companies. They have under- 
taken an entirely new alignment of prices on a co- 
operative basis which plainly marks the beginning 
f a new era. 

It need not be expected that by a violent wrench 

lues in all lines of production and consumption 
will be adjusted to the new basis. But it is also 
to be said that the iron and steel men who agreed 
to these prices at Washington have a keen sense of 
the obligation resting on them to “carry on.” Hav- 
ng pledged themselves to give the public the same 
prices as the Government, they have set to work to 
make their word good. They know the difficulties 
are many, but the spirit in which they will work 
out the problem is that of finding a way to execute 
the Government program rather than of finding 

w not to carry it out. 

It is to be kept in mind that the prices just 
fixed are subject to readjustment three months 
hence and meanwhile the advocates of Government 
control of iron and steel during the war will watch 
losely the course of the industry. There is every 
warrant for the prediction that the producers of 
steel, having agreed to the Government’s plan—a 
thing that only a week ago seemed impossible— 
will in like manner rise to any situation that may 
grow out of their new responsibilities. 
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The Steel Industry’s Wage Advance 


The wage advance in the iron and steel industry 
announced in the case of the Steel Corporation to 
become effective Oct. 1, is the fifth advance of ap 
proximately 10 per cent made since the war started. 
The four preceding advances became effective on 
Feb. 1, May 1 and Dec. 15 of last year and on May 
1, 398%. 

In THE IRON AGE for July 20, 1916, there was 
reproduced a chart which had been prepared by the 
Republic Iron & Steel Co., showing, in comparison 
with market prices of steel products, the prevail 
ing wage rates for common labor in the steel mills 
of the Central West between 1899 and 1916. From 
April, 1899, to July, 1916, there were but two wage 
reductions, the first covering the period from June 
1894, to May, 1905, and the second covering 60 
days only, beginning in April, 1909. Outside of 
the advances that were offset by these reductions, 
there were six up to and including the one early in 
1913. The common labor wage rate in 1913-4-5 was 
shown to have been about $1.95, or 26 per cent 
more than the rate in 1907, and 35 per cent more 
than the rate in 1902. The five successive advances 
that have taken place recently, if set at 10 per cent 
each, would make about 60 per cent altogether, 
and thus the total advance in less than ten years 
has been about 102 per cent. 

While some comment has been made upon the 
fact that wages are increased in the iron and steel 
industry at a time when prices are declining, it is 
to be observed that the vital fact is that prices 
realized upon shipments are increasing, owing to 
the completion of the older and lower-priced orders 
This increase promises to continue for some time 
to come, and open market prices could continue t 
decline for quite a while, at the moderate pace of 
the past few weeks, before the two items would 
come together. 

The United States Steel Corporation’s annual 
statement of tonnage output, wages and salaries 
paid, etc., furnishes a suggestion as to wage costs 
per ton in the case of a fully integrated producer, 
and one that on the whole has carried labor-saving 
operations in the majority of its plants, to the 
modern limit. The data for the Steel Corporation 
for 1916, with the increases over 1915, are given 
below: 


1916 Increase 
Tons steel for ile »,460,792 $1.5 per cent 
Number employees ; - 252,668 32.2 per cent 
Total salaries and wag $263,385.502 49.0 per cent 
Salaries and wages, per day $3.36 11.6 per cent 


Dividing the total salaries and wages paid by 
the number of tons of steel produced for sale would 
give about $17 per ton. It is to be noted, however, 
that the salary and wage cost, including the con- 
ducting of transportation, which engaged nearly 
10 per cent of the employees, and the manufactur- 
ing of such other products as cement, spelter, etc., 
and excluding the salaries of executives, etc., is 
still less per ton of steel. It does not represent an 
average, however, as the 15,460,792 tons of steel 
products for sale included such widely different 
items as 1,881,526 tons of blooms, billets, slabs and 
sheet and tin plate bars, 1,786,642 tons of sheets and 
tin plates, 1,338,892 tons of welded-and seamless 
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tubular goods, and 95,096 tons of spikes, bolts, nuts, 
rivets and washers. 

As the three wage advances of 1916 became ef- 
fective, respectively Feb. 1, May 1 and Dec. 15, only 
about one-half the effect, approximately, was re- 
flected in the statement for 1916, which deals with 
totals or averages. A year’s operation based on 
the rates about to become effective would show ap- 
proximately $23 instead of the $17 computed from 
the 1916 returns. 

Producers employing less labor-saving machinery 
than the mills and furnaces which carry this prac- 
tice to the extreme are at a disadvantage, when 
wage advances that 
They have but one clear 
offset, and that is that in times of depression, when 
prices are very low and works must close, they lose 
less in interest on investment than do the manu- 
facturers who employ capital rather than labor. 


occur, in their costs are in- 


creased in larger measure. 


Exemptions Needed for War Deliveries 


For its own protection as well as that of the 
manufacturer the Government should act as speed- 
ily as possible to insure the exemption from mili- 
tary duty of skilled mechanics whose services are 
needed in the shop for the proper execution of 
war orders. Men skilled in the production of the 
tool-room equipment needed in every arsenal and 
navy yard and of which our supply is wofully in- 
adequate should be left to pursue their work on 
Government orders, in view of the fact often re- 
iterated that the war must be won by machines and 
of the further fact that we lack machines of the 
requisite kinds. 

The manager of a Middle Western plant manu- 
facturing precision tools, for the production of 
which workmen of unusual skill and experience are 
required, said lately with no inconsiderable show 
of heat, as he walked through one of his shops: 


The Government is pounding us for deliveries, yet is 
taking our best men away, and against our protest. 
Three have gone, and that man over there, the best 
finisher I have in the shop, is to be the next. Here is 
a machine—if it is ever finished—that is wanted at Nor- 
folk, and there is one for Frankford. 


This manager’s appeals to the local exemption 
board had been without result, and to his protest 
sent to Washington no satisfactory reply had been 
received, despite the fact that the machines he has 
under construction for the Governmen* are as im- 
portant as guns themselves. 

Once realized, the condition should be smoothed 
out quickly, and small or moderate-sized shops do- 
ing important Government work should receive as 
fair a hearing as that accorded to large and pow- 
erful ones. The smaller shops are harder hit, pro- 
portionately, for the reason that their smaller 
working force lacks flexibility. Doing one kind of 
skilled work, they may have but a few men, and 
when the best of these are taken the shop is 
crippled, the result being delayed delivery and, it is 
no exaggeration to say, distress of mind on the 
part of good citizens trying to serve their coun- 
try with their brains, technical knowledge and ex- 
perience. 

This country should profit by the experience of 
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its European Allies and not be compelled to re 
from the ranks men who are needed for the 
paratory work at home. 


British Check on Electric Steel 


World progress in electric steel has been gi\ 

a sudden check. The order of the British auth 
ties, referred to elsewhere in this issue, suspend 
except under license work on unfinished or \ 
templated installations of electric furnaces has co 
as a surprise. Outside of the United States 
country has made more rapid progress since th: 
war in this important industry than Great Britai: 
unless it be Germany, concerning which details 
lacking. Not only did the British electric steel pr 
duction in 1916 more than double the 1915 output, 
but in number of furnaces Great Britain held seco: 
position, having passed Germany. So far this yea: 
equally rapid strides have been made both in output 
and equipment, the furnaces in that country exceed 
ing 120 as compared with 88 in 1916. 

Some of the reasons given for the new order are 
scarcity of labor and materials, electrodes and cur 
rent, but principal emphasis is put on the state- 
ment that such plants are non-essential to war re 
quirements. It is a question if an error has not 
been made in considering electric steel or electric 
furnaces unnecessary under war conditions. For 
most purposes the British authorities evidently re- 
gard acid open-hearth steel, which is produced there 
in large quantities, sufficiently good for war pur- 
poses. For certain castings for automobile, motor 
truck and airplane construction, nothing better can 
be made than electric steel, with its unusual dynamic 
and static endurance under stress. For airplanes, 
electric steel furnishes unusual shapes, light and 
strong, not equaled by other steels, especially after 
modern electric heat treatment. As for tool steel, 
no better vehicle exists than the electric furnace; 
for making large quantities of high speed and other 
steels safely and of uniform quality it easily out- 
strips the crucible furnace. The demand for tool 
steel for machining shells and projectiles is very 
heavy. 

A new phase of this question is the ready adap- 
tability of the electric furnace for making high- 
grade pig iron. Under present conditions in Great 
Britain this opportunity should have considerable 
weight. The low-phosphorus iron required to keep 
England’s large acid open-hearth furnaces in opera- 
tion is growing scarcer, and earnest efforts are be- 
ing made by the authorities to substitute basic iron. 
This involves a change of acid furnaces to basic 
a difficult matter in present times. It would seem 
that serious consideration should be given to the 
conversion of the probably large quantities of Brit- 
ish scrap munition steel, borings, etc., into pig iron 
in electric furnaces. In any case, there is no better 
medium for economically using borings and small 
scrap steel than the electric furnace, whether the 
desired product be steel or pig iron. 





In view of the fact that since the announcement 
of Government prices on Monday no transactions 
have been reported in pig iron in some market cen- 
ters, THE IRON AGE for the first time omits quo- 
tations on some grades of pig iron from its “Com- 
parison of Prices.” 
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Benzol and Toluol Markets 


esent production of toluol, though the largest in 
history of the United States, is not all that the 
ernment requires and steps have been taken by the 
| of National Defense to devise ways and means 
‘reasing production. By-product ovens have been 
talled by nearly al! of the steel plants in the country 
a position to do so, so that any large increase in 
juction must come from the gas companies, which 
ow being urged to recover benzol and toluol. The 
d States Steel Corporation is putting in a few new 
duct ovens, which will be in operation shortly 
the first of next year. Companies which produce 
| are delivering practically their entire output for 
ernment use, and the use of our allies, at $1.50 per 
It is estimated that fully 90 per cent is going 
explosives, the remaining 10 per cent being used 
lyestuffs, intermediates and pharmaceutical prod- 
The toluol as rapidly as produced is delivered to 
emical manufacturers for conversion into trinitro- 
iol. Existing contracts have from six to 12 months 
in, and the first that expire, which will be in March, 
be promptly renewed, according to present indica 
ns. This Government is regulating the amounts of 
10! which its allies shall receive. Prices in the open 
arket for limited quantities available are about $1.75 
vai. 
In benzol, the situation is somewhat easier. The 
ge production of toluol has brought about a cor 
spondingly large production of benzol, which is in 
ss of immediate requirements. Another factor 
ch has weakened the market is the reduction in 
tities exported to France. Scarcity of bottoms has 
le it necessary to store some of the benzol con- 
med to France in this country, and in some instances 
‘ountry has ordered its conversion here into picric 
i. Thus plants which otherwise would be engaged in 
king picric acid for the United States Government 
working on French contracts, and consumption of 
nzol is therefore not as large as it would be if ships 


re available to carry consignments to France. 
ces have eased in the past month from 55 to 60 cents 
gal. to 50 to 55 cents, the inside price being usually 
fairly large lots on contract. 

The sulphate of ammonia market is strong. The 
‘oduct ovens are delivering their output to fertilizer 
ifacturers on contracts, which generally have some 
yet to run. Prices are largely nominal, and such 
as are available in the open market have been 
kly sold, chiefly for export, there having been a 
| demand from other countries. 


Will Build Coke Ovens 


The Steel Co. of Canada, Hamilton, Ont., has 

arded contracts to the Wilpute Coke Oven Corpora- 

n of New York, for the installation of by-product 

e ovens at the company’s plant at Hamilton to cost 
51,500,000. From this it is evident that the easing up 

w in process as regards munitions orders has in no 
vay affected adversely the company’s plans for extend- 
ng the scope of its peace-time operations through the 
medium of plant betterment both as to facilities and 
reneral equipment. 


The annual meeting of stockholders of the Youngs- 
Iron & Steel Co., whose entire capital stock is 

vned by the Sharon Steel Hoop Co., Sharon, Pa., was 
eld in Youngstown, Ohio, last week. All former 
ficials and directors were re-elected as follows: Severn 
Ker, president; G. W. Short, first vice-president; 
W. G. Kranz, second vice-president; J. Reid Evans, 
ecretary and treasurer. C. B. Cushwa, H. W. Heedy, 


T 


J. O. Pew, G. F. Danielson and F. C. Perkins with the 
ibove constitute the board of directors. The officials 
ind directors of the Sharon Steel Hoop Co. and the 
Youngstown Iron & Steel Co. are the same. C..B. 
ishwa is general manager of the plant of the Youngs- 
own Iron & Steel Co., and two 80-ton open-hearth fur- 
naces are being added to that plant. 
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Steel Prices Are Fixed by Agreement 


Government, Allies and the Public Put 
Same Basis—War Industries Board to 


vise Output of Steel 


WASHINGTON, Sept. 25. President Wilson yestel 
lay gave his formal approval to a scale of prices to 
govern the sale of iron ore, coke, pig iron and stee 
bars, shapes and plates to the Government, the Allies 
and the American public. On Sept. 21, a uniforn 
price was fixed for copper. While in both cases the 
prices fixed were presumably based upon costs of pro 
luction ascertained by the Federal Trade Commission, 


1s a matter of fact they were agreed upon at 
the 
the War Industries 


confe 


ences between leading pr 
Board. 


The p! ice of 


copper was fix d at 23% per pound 
The iron and steel schedule was as follows: Iron ors 
at lower lake ports, $5.05 per gross ton; coke at Con 
nellsville, $6 per net ton; pig iron, $33 per gro Ol 


steel bars (Pittsburgh-Chicago), $2.90 per hundred 


9 } “ 


shapes, $3, and plates, $3.25. The 


pounds; announces 


ment concerning the steel prices was made by the com 
mittee on public information 


the the 


after 


bulletin: 


shortly noon yes 


terday, in form of following 


“The President has approved an agreement betwee 


the War Industries Board and the steel men, fixing 
the following prices, which become effective immedi 
ately, and are subject to revision Jan. 1, 1918, viz.: 
Py 
d B 
iT I ] 
tor é ‘ 
Pig iro 
~ bar Pittsbu 
Ch v 
Shape Pittsbu 
i: iz 
at Pittsburg 
‘ ig 
“It was stipulated, first, that there should be no 


the 
the prices above 


reduction in present that 
made to the pub KK 


the C,OV 


rate ol wages; 


second, 
named should be 
and to the Allies, as well as to 
third, that the pledge themselves to exert 
every effort necessary to keep up the production to the 
maximum of the past, so long as the war lasts. 

“Measures will be taken by the War Industries 
Board for placing orders and supervising the output 
of the steel mills in such manner to facilitate and 
expedite the requirements of the Government and its 
Allies for war purposes, and supply the needs of 
the public according to their public importance and 
in the best interest of all, as far as practicable. 

“A spirit of co-operation was manifested by the 
steel men, and no doubt is entertained that every effort 
will be made to bring the production as nearly as pos- 
sible up to the extraordinary demands resulting from 
the war.” 

The above is printed just 
nation 


ernment, and, 


steel men 


as 


+ 


LO 


as given out. The desig- 


It should be “100 lb.” 


‘ 


‘ewt.” is an error. 
The Copper Price 


A similar announcement concerning the fixing of the 
price of copper f.o.b. New York stated that the rate 


agreed upon was “subject to revision after fou 
months.” 
“The War Industries Board,” the copper bulletin 


continued, “felt that the maintenance of the largest 
production should be assured, and that a reduction in 
wages should be avoided. The stipulation that present 
wages shall not be reduced compels the maintenance of 


the highest wages ever paid in the industry, which 


7 


on the 
Super- 
at $33 


Mills—Pig Iron 


without such stipulation would, with the reduction ma 


in the price of copper, be reduced under the silidi 
cals » long in effect in the copper mines. Withi 
this year copper has sold as high as 36c. per pou 
and the market price would now be higher than it 
had it not been well known for some weeks that tl 


Government would fix the price. 

“The throughout tl 
country have evinced an admirable spirit, and for weeks 
of the 
ment for copper without awaiting decision as to price 


principal copper producers 


have promptly supplied every 1equest Gover! 
| agreeing to accept the price which the board should 


iltimately fix. 


The proper departments of the Govern 


ment will be asked to take over the mines and plants 
of any producers who fail to conform to the arrange 


ment and price, if any such there should be.” 
Conference Agreement on Steel 


The agreement as to steel prices was made afte 
two full days’ conferences at the headquarters of the 
Council of National Defense, presided over by Bernard 
M. Baruch and participated in on behalf of the Gov- 
Robert S. Brookings, buyer of finished 
and J. Leonard Replogle, assistant to Mr. 
Baruch in the purchase of steel, and on behalf of the 
producers by Judge Gary of the United States Steel 
Corporation, and representatives of 


ernment by 


products, 


other steel com- 
panies who have heretofore been members of the steel 
committee of the Council of National Defense. There 
numerous inquiries as to the particular kind of 


ore upon which the price was fixed; also as to 


were 
1! n 
the grade of pig taken as a basis, but no public ex- 
While all officials of the Federal 
were 


planation was given. 
Trade Commission very reticent respecting the 
agreement, it was evident that some of them at least 
consider the price of pig iron as compared with plates 
to be proportionately high and as calculated to render 
it difficult, if not impossible, for small producers to buy 
pig at the controlled price and make plates to sell at 


$3.25 per hundred pounds. 
Pomerene Bill May Not Be Pressed 


Interest in the announcement of controlled prices 
for iron and steel was greatly increased by the dis- 
closures made by Joseph E. Davies of the Federal Trade 
Commission in the hearings before the Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee Senator Pomerene’s 
price-fixing bill, reported elsewhere in this issue, in 
which the commissioner pointed out the adverse effect 
upon small producers of high controlled prices for ore 
and pig iron and warned the committee that no real 
measure of relief could be afforded steel consumers 
which did not provide for the abrogation of contracts 
for materials made in recent months at 
dented prices. 


on 


raw unprece 

Considerable speculation is being indulged in as to 
whether the promulgation of controlled prices by the 
War Industries Board will put an end to the agitation 
for the passage of the Pomerene bill. Certain advo 
cates of the measure, including its author, take the 
view that a voluntary agreement between the War In 
dustries Board and the representatives of a few big 
corporations is a less satisfactory basis upon which to 
preceed than would be a well conceived statute giving 
the President full power to enforce any schedule of con 
trolled prices that might be determined upon. There 


56 
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ibt, however, that the inclusion in the agre 


nnounced yesterday of the requirements of th 


an public, as well as those of the Government 


Opinions of Producers 


H. Gary, chairman United States Steel po 
id the following to say regarding the Gover 
ndings ol stee prices 
I vase prices for iron ore, pig ir e lead 
products in which the Gover? s esp 
rested, as fixed by the President, while 1 
e prevailing market prices and « ler 
vy the expecta ons of manufa rers v 
thing into consideration, I believe are fair and rea 
and come within the conditions named 


ent in his proclamation issued last June 


Th prices were probably made in accordance 
‘ommendation of the War Industries Board 
rt ¢ + + } 


ne stec represen i 


rave a patient hearing to 


ind made an exhaustive study of e wh su 
While the manufacturers may feel ; ense of 
ntment they, nevertne less, appreciate the courte: 
ank treatment on the part of the board, and they 


eerfully acquiesce and do everyth ng possibie to 


production to the Maximum as iong as the Ww 


nues; and they will not decrease the wages of their 


nen under present conditions. 
\. S. Clarke, president Lackawanna Steel Co., said 
he prices were fair, and added that now that un 
ty over Government action was over, the produ 
in position to go ahead under full speed. “Th: 
ikers are now able to cut their cloth t fit th 
e,” he stated, “and while the prices are not as 


were expected in some quarters, still they are 


evels. Steel men have the opportunity of 
their bit’ in keeping production on a scale great 
gh to win the war. That is the most important 


‘There are, perhaps, old steel plants whose produ 
sts are so high that not much profit can be made 
prices named by the President, and there also ar 
which have been reopened after long idlene 
o take advantage of the high prices of the last 
ears, Whose operations may be adversely affected 

taking the industry as a whole I should say that the 

n promised by the fixed prices was satisfactory 


Coke Price will Keep Up Production 


Scott Stewart, general manager of W. J. Rainey 
secretary of the coke committee created by the 
of National Defense, comments as follows: 
$6 price on furnace coke fixed by the President 
er conference with the War Industries Board, while 
as high as the operators may feel entitled to re- 
is nevertheless a price sufficiently high under 
resent conditions to stimulate the industry by remov- 
the uncertainty heretofore existing in connection 
adverse governmental price fixing. The fair and 
id-minded attitude shown by the President and the 
r Industries Board in dealing with this question is 
surance that the coke operator need now have no 
Governmental action detrimental to the industry 
indoubtedly every effort will be made not only to 
ntain but if possible to increase coke production in 
to do our part in accomplishing the successful 
nation of the war.” 
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Views from Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 25.—Edmund W. Mudge, presi 
Edmund W. Mudge & Co., Ella Furnace Co., Claire 
ice Co., Reliance Coke Co. and the Westmoreland 

nellsville Coal & Coke Co., large factors in coal, 
ore, pig iron, steel and other products, gives his 

ws as follows: 


Will Sell at Government Prices 


In reply to your request for expression of opinion on 
prices arranged between the manufacturers and the 
ernment on iron and steel articles, such as coke and 
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Our pig iron and other products tl ler the 
Government prices we end ‘ ‘ e 
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Coal Price Too Low 
Jame A. Campbe D1 ! te Sheet & 
l ine Co Yo stow Oh f the , 
‘ the yuntry of y-product 
Bessemer and open-h« ( din f 
ds of finished steel, ¢ v of the G nt 
teel prices as follows 
“My opinion is that the prices, e rather lov 
stabilize the steel business of the intry and in the 
end will be a good thing for most of the producers and 
the consumers. Some stee] D nt vT nm are ’ elf 
ntained and do not have the wi Ippty of pig ' 
nd raw materials will be o ved to make me 
fice, but the Government stands ready to a t them in 
every way in OI ler to enable them to provide tn lif 


ferent products they manufacture at a price that will 


enable them to make at least a small profit These 
plants will not be obliged to pay the exce war profit 
ke those that are self ntained, and alter tnese taxes 
are paid all stee! companies, whether large or small, 
will be on the same basis. The coke price I regard a 
being a very fair one. I think the Government price of 
$? on coal is entirely too low, and should be advanced to 
at least $4 per ton, or higher I think the Government 
is showing a commendable dispo ition to be absoluts y 
fair with the big steel interests, and in conclusion I do 
not think that any just criticisms can | nade on the 


prices it has established on the fundamental art 
of iron and steel manufacture. In turn, the steel manu 
facturers stand shoulder to shoulder to help the G 
ernment in every way they can with their steel plants 
and blast furnaces and all other resources 


H. D. Westfall, general manager of sales La Bs 


Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, large manufacture) f 
pig iron, open-hearth steel, plates, pipe, steel sheet 
stee] cut nails and other products, also a large coal and 


ore producer, gives his views as follows 
“We are inclined to regard the prices just ar 


nounced as being ultimately fair and reasonable, a 
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STEEL TRADE IN CONFUSION 
Pig Iron Sold at $33 and Coke at $6 


Mills So Heavily Booked that New Finished Ma- 
terial Prices Have Little Immediate Effect 


the announcement on Monday of the 
prices agreed upon by the Government and leading 
steel producers the trade has been in utter con- 
fusion. 


Since 


Surprise that the prices were agreed upon 
rather than imposed by the Government was fol 
lowed by excited efforts to get details which thus 
far are lacking, and to determine the status of con- 
tract 
stopped. 

While only six products are named in the an- 
nouncement, including the three forms of finished 
steel which the Government will buy most largely, 
prices on other products will be worked out and put 
into effect later 
product, strangely 


$15 advance 


prices. In the meantime business practically 


On billets, a pivotal intermediate 
omitted first 

pig fairly | 
In two of the products not vet fixed 
and wrought pipe 


from the list, a 


over iron may ye eX 


pected. wire 
the market prices lately main 


tained by the leading producer would be nearly in 


line with the new schedule on plates, shapes and 
bars. 

Because of the large tonnages on the books of 
the steel mills, much of it at higher prices, there 
is the that the schedule will have little 
effect for some time on private transactions. Yet 
there are contracts on which monthly settlements 
are based current market quotations. These 
will automatically be adjusted to the agreed prices 
and the effect of this on other contracts 
be overlooked. 


is view 


new 


on 


not to 
But the situation is unlike that of 
past declines, since buyers who might fail to specify 
on their contracts cannot now find hungry mills 
waiting to supply them. 

For manufacturing consumers of 


is 


steel whose 
products have not advanced in proportion to steel, 
the new prices meet a situation that was increas- 
ingly difficult. But now there loom up the priority 
regulations from Washington and the prospect that 
with increased buying from the Allies at the low 
prices, there will be less material for distribution 
to non-war industries. Government control of steel 
works output is tightening steadily and it is in- 
timated that even licenses to buy may in time be 
required. 

Much of the upheaval over the new agreement 
was due to the vagueness of the Washington state- 
ment. The iron ore price of $5.05, it develops, ap- 
plies to non-Bessemer Mesaba ore and is the same 
as the contract price for 1917 shipments. The $33 
pig iron price, it is explained, is for basic or No, 2 
foundry iron at Northern furnace. On other 
grades differentials will be worked out by the pig 
iron committee. On Southern iron the furnace 
price will be made low enough to allow for freight 
to the North. 
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Iron and Steel Markets 


QUUUALUEVADNDULUAELULAOUUUGELUUULOAOUL OSU EETUAEAU REPUTE 


That the prices named at Washington are to 
made effective promptly on new transactions 
pears from the quoting of basic pig iron at $33 
Valley furnace by two producers in the Cent: 
West and by the sale of 5000 tons of Bessemer i: 
at $36.30 at furnace, the tentative differentia! 
Bessemer being put at 10 per cent over basic. 
eral producers of foundry iron announce their w 
ingness to book orders at $33 for No. 2, as agai 
$50 one week ago. 

Coke producers have started off at once to estat 
lish the $6 basis. On two contracts which call 
the fixing of the price according to the market fron 
day to day, shipments of furnace coke have alread 
been made at $6. However, the coke trade is well 
booked ahead, and there will be no large amount of 
$6 coke available for some time. Only recent] 
long-time contracts were entered into at $8.50, and 
these are expected to be carried out. 

The raising of the Government price on coal is 
pointed to by the $6 price for coke and by the fair 
ness of the agreements on copper and steel, and 
$2.50 and $2.75 are suggested prices, a new argu- 
ment for the advance being furnished by the ex- 
travagant demands of the bituminous miners. 

The steel and other committees of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute will resume their activi- 
ties within a week, now that the industry has been 
put upon a co-operative basis, and the prices of all 
iron and steel mill products will then be worked 
out. Apparently the Government expects the large 
producers, under their agreement to stimulate pro- 
duction, to find a way to supply raw materials to 
the smaller producers in certain lines, particular] 
plates, so that they can take their share of Govern- 
ment and Allied contracts. 

It is estimated that 7,000,000 tons of steel prod 
ucts for the Government and its Allies will be 
scheduled in the next 60 days to be provided for 
by the steel companies in the coming year. 

The offering in the United States of Canadian 
billets has been cited as an indication of suppl) 
there overtaking demand. Yet it is known that the 
British Government is inquiring for 400,000 tons 
of shell steel from the United States and has yet 
to take 600,000 tons on existing contracts in this 
country. 

Larger buying by France and Italy are talked 
of, now that prices have been fixed. A recent sale 
of 4000 tons of open-hearth billets for Italy was 
made at $60 at mill. Railroad requirements of 
these countries are considerable and there is still 
the staggering railroad and equipment program 
that must be undertaken for Russia. Domestic rail- 
roads are practically covered for 1918 and some rail 
orders are already on the books for 1919. 


Ss 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, Sept. 25.—(By Wire). 


Elsewhere in this issue are printed the views of a 
number of the leading pig iron and steel producers 1! 
the Pittsburgh, Youngstown and Wheeling districts 
on the new Government prices for iron and steel. These 
views are a unit in declaring that, as a whole, the prices 
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A Comparison of Prices 
Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 


At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 
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i to the steel trade, and while somewhat lower 


generally expected, they will not work a hard 

the leading makers of pig iron and steel prod 

sut to the smaller concerns that are not self-con 
ed in the matter of ore, coke and pig iron, they will 
nly a very moderate margin of profit. This will be 


however, by the fact that the larger steel com 
es which enjoy the lowest costs will be compelled to 
ack to the Government their excess profits over 


maller competitors, so that in the end, both large 
all pig iron and steel producers will be practi- 
n the same basis as regards net profits after all 
nment taxes have been met. To the large steel 
inies that have been furnishing immense quantities 
el to the Government for many months on the basis 
Oc. for steel bars and shapes, and 2.90c. for steel 
chief among these being the Carnegie Steel Co., 
Government prices will really allow a larger amount 
fit. This statement may sound unreasonable, but 
true that the Government prices on steel plates, 
es and bars are on the average at least $5 per ton 
than the Carnegie Steel Co., Jones & Laughlin Steel 
many other concerns have been realizing from 

to the Government for many months past. Theself- 
ned steel interests will be able to make satisfac- 
profits at the Government steel prices, and will be 
tion to turn over to the Government large excess 
as their contribution to meeting the stupendous 
ses of carrying on the war. The Government will 
from the smaller steel interests that are not 
ontained only a moderate excess war profit tax, 
perhaps from a very few of the smallest steel com- 
they may not be able to realize in their opera 
for some months to come more than the profit 
ed them by the Government, before the excess 
tax starts. It is a remarkable fact that since the 
ernment started to buy war steel, the United States 
Corporation alone has furnished 78 per cent of all 
steel in various forms bought by it, and it is also 
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Coke, Connellsville, 
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prices quoted in THE IRON AGg, they will be affected 
in the fact that erage n t p ‘ fro this time 
on will be much lower. The Government price of $6 per 
ton on coke egarded by coke produce! i I 
eral, but it is recognized that a spread of $4 per tor 
tween prices on coal and oK¢ too great anda tne 
chances are that within a ver hort time, the Gover 
ment will revise its price of $2 per ton or tuminou 


coal named some time ago, and place it probably or 





$2.75 or $3 basis. The producing and consuming ste 
interests are now digesting the new Government prices, 
and it may be a few days before business starts off 
at the new price However, there have peen transac 


tions in Bessemer and basic at the $33 price for ba 
$36.30 for Bessemer, and several prod icers of foundr: 
iron announces they are ready to sell regular customers 
at the $33 price. There is no change to note this week on 
billets and sheet bars, but these are likely to be lower 


‘ 


in the near future. In regard to coke, three or four of 
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the leading producers have already accepted the $6 
price named by the Government and are now quoting 
$6 per net ton at oven for prompt and contract furnace 
and foundry coke. Two leading coke producers, whose 
coke has a very high reputation in the trade, and who 
have contracts with several leading consumers of blast 
furnace coke, the price to be fixed from day to day, are 
billing their coke from Monday, Sept. 24, at $6 per net 
ton at oven. These same coke producers now have large 
contracts on their books for first half of next year and 
over all of next year, at $8.50 and $9 per net ton at oven, 
and these contracts will not be disturbed in any way by 
the price fixed by the Government, as they were made 
at a flat price. 


Pig Iron.—The $33 price on basic and No. 2 foundry 
iron is already in effect so far as Valley producers are 
concerned. Two of the largest makers of basic iron in 
the Valley are now quoting $33 at furnace, and say they 
will not charge one cent less or one cent more than that 
price. A tentative differential of $3.30 per ton in favor 
of Bessemer iron was made over basic, which puts the 
price of Bessemer iron at $36.30, Valley furnace. By 
carefully going over records it was found that for nine 
years ending 1916 the average differential in favor of 
Bessemer iron over basic was 10 per cent. It was also 
found that the average price of basic iron this year up 
to this time was $40.40 at Valley furnace, while the av- 
erage price of Bessemer iron was $44.35 for the same 
period, or about 10 per cent. It was therefore decided 
to make a tentative differential of 10 per cent in favor 
of Bessemer iron over basic, this being subject to revi- 
sion later when a pig iron committee to be appointed 
has worked out the differentials, and this puts the tenta- 
tive price of Bessemer iron at $36.30 Valley furnace. A 
local interest has sold 5000 tons of Bessemer iron to a 
Youngstown consumer at $36.30 Valley furnace for Oc- 
tober delivery. It is expected that other sales will go 
through this week on the basis of $33 for basic and 
$36.30 for Bessemer. Up to this writing no sales of 
foundry iron are reported at the Government price of 
$33, but several large producers have indicated that they 
have adopted the price, and will take contracts for No. 2 
foundry iron at $33 when they are offered. Nothing has 
been done as yet in fixing differentials on malleable 
Bessemer iron, gray forge and low phosphorus iron, but 
these will be worked out by the committee that will have 
in charge the matter of fixing the differentials. We there- 
fore omit this week quoting prices on malleable Besse- 
mer and forge, the nominal price of forge being practi- 
cally the same as basic but not yet announced. We now 
quote standard Bessemer iron at $36.30; basic, $33; No. 
2 foundry, $33, all at Valley furnace, the freight rate for 
delivery in the Cleveland or Pittsburgh districts being 
95c. per ton. 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—Before the Government an- 
nounced its prices on steel there were some negotiations 
on for soft open-hearth billets and sheet bars on the 
basis of about $65 for billets and $75 to $80 for sheet 
bars. However, when the Government prices came out 
these negotiations were quickly called off, and now con- 
sumers are waiting until the steel trade adjusts itself 
to the lower price named, believing they will be able to 
buy billets and sheet bars at much lower prices in the 
very near future. No sales have been made in the past 
week, but there would be no trouble to-day in securing 
soft Bessemer and open-hearth billets at $60 or less and 
soft Bessemer or open-hearth sheet bars at $70 or less, 
maker’s mill, Pittsburgh. We therefore quote soft Bes- 
semer and open-hearth billets at $60 and soft Bessemer 
and opex-hearth sheet bars at $70, f.0.b. mill Pittsburgh. 
However, these are purely nominal prices, with abso- 
lutely nothing being done in the way of sales. Prices 
on forging billets are also nominal at $90 or less, Pitts- 
burgh. Recently there was a sale made of about 4000 
tons of open-hearth billets for shipment to Italy on the 
basis of $60, Pittsburgh. The sale is said to have been 
made by a New York exporting house. 


Ferroalloys.—In the face of the puzzling conditions 
existing in the steel trade since the Government fixed 
its prices, the inquiry for all grades of ferroalloys has 
practically ceased and any consumers that may be in 
need of material are inclined to wait until the market 
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has settled down and more is known as to what p. 
are likely to rule on the different grades. In the 

sence of any sales since last week we make non 

quotations of $400 per ton on 80 per cent domestic 

romanganese for prompt delivery, but no doubt a k 

price would be made in a firm inquiry. For first halt 
1918 delivery the price is $350 per gross ton at fur 

We quote 18 to 22 per cent spiegeleisen at $80 to $8 
per gross ton, delivered. 

We quote 9 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon at $89, 10 
cent $90, 11 per cent $95, 12 per cent $100, 13 per cent, $ 
14 per cent $115, 15 per cent $125, and 16 per cent $135 
now quote 7 per cent silvery iron at $79 to $84, 8 per « 
$80 to $85, 9 per cent $81 to $86, 10 per cent $82 to $87 
and 12 per cent $83 to $88. All f.o.b. maker’s furnace, Ja 
son or New Straitsville, Ohio, and Ashland, Ky., these fur 
naces having a uniform freight rate of $2 per gross ton f 
delivery in the Pittsburgh district. 


Steel Rails.—There is no new buying of light s 
tions of standard rails, and none is expected until 
market has adjusted itself to the new position creat; 
by the announcement of the Government prices on st 
Nominal prices on light rails and regular prices 
standard sections are given on page 771. 


Structural Material—The Government price of 3 
fixed on shapes and angles is regarded by the producer 
here as eminently satisfactory and will allow a go 
margin of profit. The trade seems also satisfied wit! 
the new price, but admits that the chances of getting 
material from the mills are more hopeless than before 
from the fact that Government orders and also orders 
for the Allies will continue to have priority, and any 
material left after these demands are satisfied will b« 
available for domestic consumers. The McClintic-Mar- 
shall Co. has taken 15,000 tons of fabricated steel for 
Philadelphia subway sections and also for 100 bridges, 
each 43% ft. long, for the Belgian Government. It is 
said that Government orders booked by the Blaw-Knox 
Co. of Pittsburgh, which were first given as 11,000 tons, 
are very much larger than this quantity. We do not 
hear of any sales as yet at the Government price of 3c. 
so far this week. So we adhere to our former prices. 
These are given in detail on page 771. 

Plates.—The Government price of 3.25c. on sheared 
plates is regarded by the plate mills as being fairly 
liberal, and consumers also take the same view of it. 
It is a fact that the Carnegie Steel Co. and the Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Co. have been for months furnishing 
very large quantities of plates to the Government at 
the price of 2.90c. fixed some months ago. The Carnegie 
Steel Co. is turning out at present about 60,000 tons of 
sheared plates per month and fully 90 per cent of this 
output is going to the Government. The output of 
plates by the Carnegie company would be larger were 
it not for the fact that it is short of steel ingots. Plate 
mills are filled up for several months ahead, and it 
may be some little time before they accept orders at the 
new price of 3.25c., at mill. So far, we have not heard 
of any business placed at this figure and until this is 
done we must naturally repeat prices in effect before 
the Government fixed the 3.25c. price. We therefore 
quote sheared plates, 4% in. and heavier at 8c. to %c. 
for delivery over the remainder of this year, but it is 
not likely any more new business will be done at these 
figures. On the other hand, any new orders placed 
must be at the fixed price of 3.25c., at mill. 


Sheets.—The Government did not fix any new prices 
on sheets, but a readjustment of the whole sheet market 
to a lower basis is likely within a very short time. Con- 
sumers are certain to hold off buying as long as they 
can and while the sheet mills have free lance in quoting 
any prices they choose, there is not likely to be very 
much business done on the basis of prices in effect re 
cently. It is quite likely that in the future, prices on 
sheets will be regulated entirely by the old recognized 
law of supply and demand. We repeat former prices on 
sheets, which are purely nominal as follows: Numbers 
3 to 8 blue annealed sheets 8c. to 8.50c.; No. 28 Bes- 
semer black 8.50c. to 9c.; and No. 28 galvanized 9.50 
to 10c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh, in carloads and larger lots 
Prices on smaller lots from warehouse carry the usual 
advances. Nominal prices on sheets are given in de- 
tail on page 771. 

Tin Plate.—It is expected that early in October the 
tin plate manufacturers will announce prices on tin 
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olate for delivery in first half of 1918, and possibly for 
ielivery over all of next year. Before this is done, 
however, there will be conferences at Washington, as 
the tinplate manufacturers are working closely with 
ood Administrator Hoover and will be guided largely 
y his suggestion as to the price to be fixed. If the tin 
plate makers can assure themselves of a supply of sheet 
ars over all of next year, they may agree to name a 
price on tin plate for delivery for the same period, but 
this will depend entirely on a satisfactory price and de- 
very being secured on sheet bars. New inquiry is 
ght and on small lots for prompt shipment, primes 
ire bringing $12 to $14 per base box, Pittsburgh. 
Prices on terne plate are given on page 771. 


Hoops and Bands.—Only small lots for prompt ship- 
ment are being sold, consumers being covered over the 
remainder of this year and some through the first 
quarter of next year, but specifications are not very 
active. Lower prices on hoops and bands are likely 
n the near future. We quote steel hoops in small lots 
for prompt shipment at about 5c., and steel bands at 
about 5c. to 5.25c., extras on the latter as per the 
steel bar card. 

Wire Rods.—The domestic demand is active and ex- 
port inquiry is also heavy. Several fairly large lots of 
soft open-hearth rods have been sold lately for ship- 
ment to Canada on the basis of $85 to $90 at a mill. 
Two leading makers say their excess output of wire 
rods is about sold up and they have very few to sell 
over the remainder of this year. A sale of 400 tons 
of high-carbon rods made from special quality acid 
open hearth steel, is reported at $115 maker’s mill. 
Prices on rods are given in detail on page 771. 


Wire Products.—The new demand for wire and wire 
nails is dull and specifications are quiet. The export 
demand for wire nails is active, and recently there have 
been sales that netted the mills $4.50 and up to $4.75 at 
mill. Thus far, the independent mills show no inclina- 
tion to lower their prices on wire nails and wire to 
put them in line with prices of the leading interest. 
Prices on nails and wire being quoted by the inde- 
pendent mills, the American Steel & Wire Co. price 
being $16 per ton lower, are given on page 771. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The Government has fixed 
the price of steel bars at 3c. at mill, but whether this 
also applies on iron bars has not been determined. It 
will take some little time for the bar trade to adjust 
itself to the new price, and in the meantime sales are 
not likely to be very active, but on any new business 
in steel bars the mills are bound to quote the Govern- 
ment price of 3c. at mill. What price the mills that 
roll iron bars will establish on their product has not 
been given out, but probably will be within a few 
days. We do not hear any sales as yet at the new 
price of 3c. on stee! bars. so that mill prices in carloads 
and larger lots on iron and steel bars as given on page 
771 are purely nominal and would not be paid on new 
orders. 

Shafting.—This is one item of finished stee] that 
has not been affected as yet by the Government prices 
on steel, and whether it will be later remains to be 
seen. The consumers will likely hold off placing new 
orders until the market has settled down to the new 
basis of prices given out by the Government. It is not 
unlikely that prices on shafting may show some de- 
cline. For the domestic trade discounts on shafting 
remain at 10 and 5 per cent off list, sales to the Gov- 
ernment being made at much lower figures. 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts.—Very few new 
orders are being received for spikes or track bolts. and 
the market will likely remain quiet until readjustment 
in prices has taken place. It is not believed that prices 
of railroad spikes will be maintained on the present 
basis, and this is also true of track bolts. Nominal 
prices on railroad spikes and track bolts are given in 
detail on page 771. 

Nuts and Bolts.—The domestic demand for nuts and 
bolts is dull, but the Government is a heavy buyer, 
having lately distributed among the makers what is 
said to be the largest single order for bolts ever given 
out. Consumers expect lower prices on nuts and bolts 


in the near future. Discounts in effect are given or 
page 771. 

Cold Rolled Strip Steel—Consumers are holding off 
buying, and the new demand is dull and specifications 
against contracts are not very active. The Govern 
ment is a fairly heavy buyer of cold rolled strip steel 
at prices somewhat lower than are quoted to domesti: 
users. 


Term at 0 days ‘ per t ft fo cash n 0 day 
whet old 


Rivets.—New buying is dull and consumers are 
likely to hold off still more in placing orders, believing 
that prices will be lower. Prices in effect on rivets aré 
$5.25 for structural and $5.35 for cone-head boile: 


ner 
per 


100 lbs. f.o.b. Pittsburgh for delivery over remainder 
of this year. 


Wrought Pipe.—What effect the Government prices 


on steel will have on the iron and steel pipe market 
remains to be seen, but it is very probable that a re 
adjustment in prices on all kinds of iron and steel pipe 
to a lower basis will follow. The new demand is not 


active, and jobbers are working off their stocks as fast 
as possible in the belief that the market will be lower 
in the near future. The Government is still a heavy 
buyer of steel pipe, its orders being distributed among 
the different mills based on their capacity, and also on 
whether they are self-contained. Discounts on iron and 
steel pipe are quoted by the independent mills, but which 
are now nominal to some extent. Prices of the National 
Tube Co., being considerably lower, are given on pags 
771. 

Boiler Tubes.—The situation in this material is un 
changed. Mills rolling iron and steel tubes are sold up 
for a year or more, and heavy premiums are being paid 
for tubes for fairly prompt shipment. There are m 
regular prices on either iron or steel tubes, these con 
tinuing to depend entirely on the quantity wanted, 
sizes and delivery. Nominal discounts, but which are 
very much below actual prices ruling, are given on 
page 771. 

Coke—The fixing of the price by the Government on 
furnace coke of $6 per ton is generally regarded by the 
coke trade here as a fair price, and one that will leave 
to the coke producers a very good profit. In fact, the 
price of $6 was $1 to $2 per ton higher than was gen 
erally expected by the coke trade would be fixed. The 
fact that run-of-mine coal is $2 per ton at oven, and 
coke $6, leaves too great a differential, and as the Gov 
ernment fixed both prices, it is regarded as very prob 
able that within a very short time the fuel adminis 
trator will anounce a new and higher price on coal, 
possibly $3 per net ton at mine. For the past several 
weeks, coke producers have been getting under cover 
and contracting for as much of their output of coke 
as they could. Some contracts are for six months’ de 
livery from Jan. 1 and others for a whole year from 
that date. These contracts were made in various ways, 
some on the basis of 5 to 1, and others 4% to 1, basic 
iron being used as the basis, or, in other words five tons 
of coke for the price of a ton of basic iron, and 4% tons 
for the price of a ton of basic iron after the latter 
reaches a certain figure. There were also large con 
tracts for furnace coke made at $8 and $8.50 flat for 
the entire year, and in several cases, $9 was paid for 
high grade furnace coke. One contract was for 10,000 
tons per month at that price for six months from Jan 
1, and another was for 20,000 tons per month over all 
of 1918. A leading Youngstown, Ohio, coke consumer 
is said to have closed for about 25,000 tons per month 
for the first six months of 1918 at $6 per net ton at 
oven. Why this contract was made at a price so much 
lower than other consumers of coke paid has not been 
explained, but it is insisted that the contract was made, 
and at the price of $6 per net ton at oven. The con- 
cern in question is building some by-product coke ovens 
that will be ready about the middle of 1918, and when 
these are finished, it will be self-contained in coke and 
able to make all the coke it needs for its blast furnaces 
The Government price of $6 per ton on coke does not 


affect contracts in any way, and the concerns that have 
covered on their coke at $8 and $9 per net ton at oven, 
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will no doubt be perfectly willing to pay this excess in 
order to get their coke. Producers will see to it that 
contracts at these prices are filled promptly as far as 
possible, and any concerns to which they sell coke at 
$6 per ton, will likely get what is left after the high 
priced contracts have been filled. We now quote the 
Government price of $6 per net ton at oven on all grades 
of blast furnace and foundry coke for spot shipment 
and on contract. Several leading coke companies have 
signified their intention of selling furnace and foundry 
coke at the $6 price when they can do so. 


Old Material—The Government has not fixed any 
prices on scrap nor was it expected that it would. 
Scrap is a material that is peculiar to itself, in the fact 
that it is a product sold through dealers, and it is recog 
nized that prices ruling are the prices that must be 
determined entirely by the law of supply and demand. 
It is believed there will be a shortage in the supply of 
pig iron, and steel melters will have to use more scrap 
in order to keep up their output. If the demand for 
scrap is active, higher prices are bound to rule. It was 
not regarded as feasible for the Government to fix 
too many different kinds 
differentials existing between the different 
grades. In fact grades of scrap sell fo 
one-third what other grades bring, and a flat price on 
all kinds of scrap was utterly In the mean- 
time, nothing is being trade in the 
way of sales, and it will probably be several weeks, o1 


prices on scrap, as there are 
and too wide 
some about 
impossible. 


done in the scrap 


longer, before there is any active movement, Prices 
are purely nominal in the absence of sales, but are re 
ported as being firm. Scrap used for steel melting 
purposes is scarce, and a large purchase would prob 


ably very quickly have the effect of putting up the 
*s 


market. Under present conditions, we can only repeat 


former nominal prices as follows: 





Cast ror 


Heavy 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, Sept. 24. 


On the eve of a great readjustment in prices, un- 
questionably far-reaching and of the import 
ance, the trade is at sea. The first that 
came over the wires was meagre and unsatisfying in- 
asmuch as it whether the new 
prices for pig iron, plates, shapes and bars were to be 
extended to the general public, the absence of 
this important detail mill exec and 

agers said they had no changes to announce in their 
prices. As for selling, they could not if they would, 
for the public was not buying, and will not until the 
atmosphere has cleared. Innumerable questions have 
been asked and many suppositions advanced, mostly 
having to do with the fulfilment of contracts and the 
questions of freight rates, the new order apparently 
giving the Western mills all the best of it in this 
territory. The representatives of the Southern fur- 
naces are wondering how they are going to fare if an 
arbitrary price for iron at furnace is fixed. It costs 
them approximately $4 to get iron to this market, 


yreatest 


information 


was not made clear 


and in 


utives sales man- 
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whereas Northern furnaces can deliver in Chicago 
50c. per ton. Buyers of old material have withdra 
from the market. Scrap has declined quite genera 
and a further tumble is predicted. 


Pig Iron.—The market as it existed up to to-d 
can be summed up quickly by saying that there | 
been no business worthy of the name, with none « 
pected until the Government price is digested. N: 
that the price has been announced, there will be : 
business until both sellers and buyers find themselv: 
Up to the moment of writing, essential details of t! 
Government’s move are lacking, and the trade is aski: 
questions right and left. It will be some days, in tl 
general belief, before conditions will have settled. T} 
price announced—$33—is presumably for No. 2 fow 
dry, and, what about low phosphorus, charcoal, tl 
silveries and other choice grades? is asked. Th 
great majority of consumers—knowing that somethin, 
was coming—have been waiting. Sales have been i: 
significant, and practically confined to resale iron. Th: 
representatives of furnaces insist that their quotatio1 
were not lowered. In one quarter, it is admitted that 
resale Southern No. 2 has been let go at $48, furnac: 
as compared with the $50 as quoted by the produce: 
Another report is that resale Southern has sold as lo 
as $41, Birmingham. A week ago, Northern iron wa 
offered by a producer at $54, furnace, a consumer r¢ 
fusing to take it at that level. Under prevailing co 
ditions, only conjecture can be written. The quota 
tions given below are nominal and apply to what ha 
been quoted in the past week as published in last week’s 
IRoN AGE. What will prevail from to-day on remain 
to be seen. The quotations are for iron delivered at 
consumers’ yards, except those for Northern foundry, 
Bessemer and irons, which are f.o.b. 
furnace, and do not include a switching charge averag 
ing 50c. per ton: 


malleable basic 


Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 1 to 4........ . $58.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 5 and 6, 

Scotch and No, 1 soft or special........... 60.50 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1 54.50 
Northern coke foundry No. 2. ice 2biv% see eee 
Northern coke foundry No. 3..... see 88.50 
Northern high-phosphorus foundry ; poate ee 
Southern coke No. 1 f’dry and 1 soft.. ~e» 95.00 
Southern coke No. 2 f'dry and soft.$52.00 to 54.00 
Malleable Bessemer 54.00 
Basi 100 
Low-phosphorus $85.00 to 90.06 
Silvers S per cent ; 17.50 to 82 


Ferroalloys.—At noon to-day 80 per cent ferromar 
ganese was quoted at $375 for the last half and $350 for 
the first half. 


Plates.—The leading independent mill has continued 
to quote 8c., Pittsburgh, or 8.189c., Chicago, and had 
made no change late this afternoon following receipt of 
the Government’s figure of 3.25c., Pittsburgh or Chica 
go. One Government inquiry of the week called for 15, 
000 tons, immediate delivery, the inquiry coming from 
the War Industries Board. An Ohio mill has been out 
of the market on plates 72 in. and wider, except where it 
could buy slabs and billets from other mills wherewith 
to make them. For narrow plates it has quoted 8.189 
The market has been dull, consumers waiting 
for governmental action. 


Chicago. 


For Chicago del very out of sto k jobbers quote 10 


Structural Material.—A few small building propos 
tions have been let as follows: 


Aver ‘*o 12 panel roof truss, Peoria, Ill 189 tons 
Christopher & Simpson Co 
United States Government, storehouse it St J alier 


Creek, Va 10 Bufta 
Ohio & Colorado Smelting & Refining Co., structural stee 
for wedge flue system, Salida, Col., 139 tons, to unknown 
Linde Air Products Co., plant at Denver, Col 106 tons, t 
I"nior Foundry Co., Chicago 
Ray & Valley Railroad, 
Ray, Ariz 156 tons, to American 


tons, to Kellogg Structural Steel Co., 


Mineral Creek bridge ne 
Bridge Co 


Gila 


A theater at State and Lake Streets, this city, for 
which the plans are out, calls for 1000 tons of standard 
and 1500 tons of Bethlehem shapes, and it may be that 
this project presages some noteworthy activity in build 
ing. Sellers have been a unit in quoting 4.689c., Chi 
cago, and up to late this afternoon had not officially 
changed their quotations, although conversant with the 
Government price of 3c., Pittsburgh or Chicago. They 
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re waiting to be informed officially of the new price, 
-o were asking if it were to be extended to the general 


c 


quote 5h« 


out of stock jobbers q 


material 


Sheets.—The market became easier in the week, No. 
calvanized being quoted at 9.689c. to 10.189c., Chica- 
and No. 28 black and No. 10 blue annealed at 8.189c. 
1.189¢c., Chicago. The principal local producer, how- 

has quoted 8.689c. to 8.939c., Chicago, for both 
Business has admittedly been dull. 


ies. 


for Chicago delivery out of 
as follows No. 10 blue annealed, 
10c., and No. 28 galvanized, 11.50 


regardle of 
Li No 


\V ¢ quote stoc k, 


Bars.—Though iron bars and rail carbon steel bars 
not specified in the meager news at hand to-day, the 
ikers are wondering how their products will be affect- 
Meanwhile they quote 4.50c., Chicago, for iron bars, 

| 4.25¢e. to 4.50c., Chicago, for rail carbon. A good 
rregate of small inquiries has been received in the 
one Eastern mill turning down orders for mild 
bars, the quotation for which has been 4.50c., Pitts- 
4.689c., Chicago. The price is 
10c., Pittsburgh or Chicago. 


1 


rgh, or Government 


We quote prices for Chicago delivery as follows Soft 
bars, 4.50¢ bar iron, 4.50« to 5c.: reinforcing bars 
base, with 5c. extra for twisting in sizes ™% ir ind 
nd usual card extras for smaller sizes: shafting list 
per cent to plus 10 per cent 


Old 


nrices 


Material—The impending announcement of 
as fixed by the Government caused the market 
very soft. Dealers assert it to bad 
predicting that the week will bring a 
lesale and radical decline in prices. Consumers ap- 
ir to be of the same opinion for they withdrew from 
market on Saturday. Prior to the announcement 
the Government’s price on pig iron and various steel 
icts, a decline shown in almost every item 
ie list. The railroad offerings were light, moderate 
ed lists being issued by the C., B. & Q., the St. Paul, 

he C. & Gt. W. and the Rock Island Lines. We quote 
delivery at buyers’ works, Chicago and vicinity, all 
ght and transfer charges paid, as follows: 


pecome be in 


ipe, some 


ro¢ 


was 


j 
A 
1 
I 


; Per Gross Ton 
ro! rails $40.00 to $42 0 
ving rails 50.00 to , Of 
carwheels 7 0.00 to 1.00 
steel rails, rerolling 35.00 to 9 0 
steel rails, less than 3 ft 4.00to 35.00 
H vy melting steel scrap O00 to 31.00 
gs, switches and guards, cut apart 30.00to 31.( 
eling steel : 29 00to 30.00 
xl I irnings nT te 
Pet Net To 
gles and plice bars $28.00 to $39.01 
h bar ind transoms 10.00 to 41.0 
ele bars 27.00 to © 
r axles i 4? 00 to 3 
ir axle ' nenewa wa ~-+- 41.00to 42.00 
railroad wrought 24.00 to ( 
railroad wrought , 0.00 to 
torge 2 A 60.00 to 
es and flues 20 O0 te 21( 
1 busheling 3.00 to 24.00 
busheling 17.00 to 17.50 
el knuckles and couplers 00to 36.00 
el springs 10.00 to 41.00 
; boilers, cut to sheets and rings 18.00 to 19.00 
er punchings : 2 00to 33.01 
ve tires, smoot! j {6.50 to 17.50 
hop turning 16.00 to 17.00 
orings 16.00 to 17 
scrap 23.00 to 24.00 
J te ind light cast scray 18.00 to 18.5 
I 16.50 
es 17.00 to 18.6 
eable 29.00 to 
ible 25 OO te f 
Ne scrap 17.00 to 


Wire Products.—Makers are wondering if they are 
the eve of a change; meanwhile the leading interest 
ues to quote on the basis of 3.20c. for nails, with 
dependents at 4c. On the latter basis we quote 
100 lb. to jobbers: 


e wire, No 6 to 9, base, $4.189 wit i 
1 bar wire $4.339 galvanized barl ‘ 
hed staple $4.339; galvanized staples, $ 
go, carload lots 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Under the circumstances 
narket is nominal. We quote: 


4.50c. to 5.25c., base smal 


rd railroad 2 ; 
track bolts with square uts 


spikes, 


base 


to » othe 
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Bolts and Nuts.—The makers have yet to detern 
what effect the Government’s prices will have upon their 
product. For prices and freight rates, as yet unchanged, 
see finished iron and stee - Pittsburgh, page 771 
Store . 
boiler s 
reer Z da 
arger es 
Cast-Iron Pipe.—Lower | ( for pig ir e $ 
welcomed by the makers of ca | ha 
their high level has i H t >a ] 
St. Louis has taken bids on 1001 s, but has not placed 
the business N nange | et made in the price . 
which follow: 
i) 
S \ 
Cleveland 
CLEVELAN Sept 
settled as a result of ement f ne ew 
prices named by the Government Seller | not 
quote prices until the ituatior cleared p and no 
body wants to buy Producers and sel iwencis : 
have received no informatio1 ‘ irding the price 1d 
justments further than the brief announcement of the 2 
new prices, and it is expected that it will be severa 
days before sellers w et tl bearing ind ow 4 
what prices to iote, and unt ivel come nto the ; 
market. Nominal quotatio n various steel product 
will not be changed unt t definitely known what 
the new prices will be. It the general opinion of the 
trade that high priced pig iron contracts will stat 
but that unless there 1 readjustment of steel pric¢ 
there will be a wholesa ancellation of prices on ste« 
products 
Iron Ore.—Under the Government price regulatio 
ore prices have been fixed for 1918 at this year’s basi 
There is feeling among some ore men that these prices 
are not high enough and that the prices should not be 
established until costs are more definitely determined. 
When ore prices for this season were named last No | 
vember, basic pig iron wa elling at $20.90, and four 
dry iron at $26 to $27 in the Valley, but the market 2 
was very strong at the time both grades advanced 


The 


the idea na ne 


to $30 the following wee! 


with 


present price 


established 


contracts and that all 


hereafter at the 


all shipments 


ted out that 


were 


ore-Carrying charge 


snould be made 


re 





next season will be $1.10 free delivered from the port 
at the head of Lake Superior or the same as the bull 7 
of the season chartering for although the w 7 
rate has been $1.50 for s« I months It i AT : 
stood, however, that if thers nould be a reductior ! 2 
the ore-carrying ite corresponding reduction & 
be made the pri ! that the o! me 5 
rather than the shipper wou e benefited It is pe 
sible that the carrying ! or ore will be estal 
lished by the Interstate Commerce Commissior We 
quote prices delivered at } r | e port for 1917 ia 
1918 as follows Uid range bessemer, > lesaba if 
Bessem«¢ r, $5.70; old rat f I n-Be eme A: f 
Mesaba non-Bessemer, $5.0 ‘@ 
Pig Iron.—While pig-iron pr ers generally re j 
gard the $33 price fixed by the Government for f 
ary and basic pig iron as fair, yme furnace met e¢ if 
that the Government should have estal hed price vf 
only for iron for its ow es and that prices to the : 
general consumers should have een allowed to re & 
adjust themselves One Cleveland producer expressed Bs 
the opinion that the Government should have cancelled 


new prices. It 


pol 
1} 


ducers generally are well filled up or 


orders and that 


new prices until the old orders are filled 


pro 


old high-priced 


consumers will be unable to buy at the 


2 
There is F 
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little iron left for this year’s delivery. Hence the new 
prices will have little effect before next year. Many 
foundries have purchased no iron for the first half of 
next year and will have a decided advantage over com- 
petitors who have purchased iron at $50 and higher. 
While many of the foundries that have bought iron for 
the first half have taken contracts for castings based on 
high priced pig iron, it is claimed that these foundries 
will have trouble in getting buyers of castings to specify 
for castings under the high priced contracts. Pig-iron 
producers declare that present contracts will not be re- 
adjusted at the new price basis. At present, some 
producers are shipping $19 and $20 iron on first half 
contracts still unfilled, and have $25 iron on their books 
for the last half. It will be necessary for them to 
supply the iron on these contracts and they claim that 
it will be entirely unfair to readjust high priced con 
tracts on the $33 basis. It is stated that the average 
price of last quarter iron shipments will be 
to $29, or 


from $28 
considerably under the new price. Local 
selling agencies have no information on readjustment 
of Southern, silvery and low phosphorus iron. The 
market has been quiet during the past week as well as 


being limited to a few small lots of foundry iron at $52 


Valley furnace, for shipment to Cleveland consumers. 


Two inquiries for basic iron from a Southern steel 


territory are pending aggregating about 10,000 to 
15,000 tons for early shipment. We quote nominal 


prices, delivered Cleveland, as 
justment of prices on the 


follows, pending read- 


new basis: 


sessemer 


Basi 5 $2 20 
Northern No. 2 foundr « { 2.30 
Southern No. 2 found nomin 19 to i ¢ 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicor non 

nal ay R14 
Standard low phos Valley furnas 

nominal ; ; gn 00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There is a decided lack of 
uniformity in the views expressed by the steel trade i 
regard to the Government’s adjustment of prices. Some 
feel that the Government should have fixed prices only 
for steel for its own requirements and that had this 
policy been followed, there would have been a gradual 
readjustment of prices to the trade to a lower level 
without causing the startling market upheaval that has 
developed. Others say that the new prices are too low. 
Some express approval of the Government’s action, be 
lieving that with lower prices there will be a decided 
revival in the demand for manufactures in certain lines 
in which business has been materially curtailed by the 
high price of steel. It may generally be said that 
buyers welcome the Government’s readjustment of 
prices, although some who have large stocks or high 
With the various con 
flicting views, the opinion appears to be almost unani- 
mous that the Government regulation means that there 
must be an adjustment of old 


tions. 


priced contracts may suffer. 


contracts or cancella- 
Mills are already getting requests for adjust 
ment of contracts with the threat of 
they are not adjusted. Sellers, 
tain that mills far ahead that buyers will 
be unable to get shipments of 


cancellation if 
on the other hand, main 
are sold up so 
| for a 
them to 
he mar 


low-priced 
that it will be nec 
continue to take the high-priced material. T 
ket is expected to be at a standstill for a few days 
until the situation clears up, but should mills be asked 
for quotations would either old 
prices or decline to quote. Independent mills having 
contracts for sheet bars and slabs at high prices are 
likely to suffer materially from the price readjustment. 
Some of these have contracts 


stee 


long time and ssary for 


to-day, tney name 


for high priced sheet bars 
ind slabs and now face the danger of being required to 
convert these into finished 
duced prices. 


Coke.—While the Government has established $6 as 
a price for standard Connellsville furnace coke, no price 
has been named for foundry coke, but it is expected 
that there will be the usual differential. A heavy vol- 
ume of business in furnace coke contracts for the last 
half has been booked during the past few days at $8 
to $8.50. In foundry coke sales of standard Connells- 
ville makes are reported at $12.50 for prompt shipment, 


products at greater re- 
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and $10 for the first half. It is claimed that availa} 
supply of coke has been so well cleaned up that c 
sumers will have difficulty in securing coke at the 

duced prices. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt, nut and rivet make 
do not look for an early reduction in the price of th: 
products because of the new steel prices. They ha 
high priced contracts for their raw material and sa 
that should they go in the market to-day and attem; 
to buy steel bars at the new price, they would be 
able to do so. 


At present they are having great difi 

culty in getting deliveries on high priced steel cor 

tracts. We quote rivets at 5.25c., Pittsburgh, for stru 

tural, and 5.35c. for boiler rivets. Bolt and nut dis 
counts are as follows, round lot buyers being allowed 
5 to 10 per cent discount from these prices: 


Common 


carriage bolts, ™% x 6 in., smaller or shorts 

rolled thread, 35 off; cut thread, 30 and 5, larger or longe 
Machine bolts, with h. p. nuts, % x 4 in., smaller 

shorter, rolled thread, 40; cut thread 35; larger and longer 


25. Lag bolts, cone point, 40. Square h. p. nuts, blank, $1 
off list; tapped, $1.70 off list Hexagon, h. p. nuts, bla: 
$1.70 off; tapped, $1.50 off. C. p. c. and t. hexagon nuts 
sizes, blank, $1.25 off; tapped, $1 off. Cold pressed semi 
finished hexagon nuts, 50 and 5 off 

Old Material.—The market is at a standstill as a re 
sult of the adjustment of pig iron and steel prices by 
the Government on a lower basis. It is generally con 
ceded that prices of all grades of scrap will be re 
established at a sharp decline from recent quotations, 
but there is considerable difference of opinion as to 
how much lower the prices will be. At present, no 
prices are being named, either by producers, dealers or 
consumers, and it will probably be two or three days or 
longer before the market adjusts itself to the new con- 
ditions. As soon as word reached dealers relating to 
the fixing of prices, they withdrew price offers for ma- 
terial for which negotiations had not been closed. The 
market was quiet during the week and prices un- 
changed, with the exception of heavy melting steel, 
which was marked down about $1 a ton. Pending es- 
tablishment of new prices, we quote former prices, 
f.o.b. Cleveland, which are now merely nominal: 


Per Gross Ton 


Steel rails bie whan kena ed . $32.00 to $33.00 
Steel CAs, TOPO. cis cc cecsiwcvtnn 44.50to 45.50 
Steel rails, under 3 ft. itmsecess Soe wee 
Iron rails . ‘ ptevesteeseane CR. ae 
I ee es ae oe ene Mialee 50.00 to 51.00 
Heavy melting steel 32.00 to 33.00 
Carwheels és . pees .--- 30.50to 31.50 
Relaying rails, 50 lb. and over... .. 56.00to 60.00 
Agricultural matileable Vie 63 : 24.50to 25.00 
Railroad malleab!l : 5 32.00 to 33.00 
Light bundled sheet scrap.. 24.00 to 25.00 
Per Net Ton 
Iron car axles re ba a tak-os ane $46.50 to $47.00 
Cast borings jtitenes Ceti eee es 6 18.50 to 19.00 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings.. 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 1 busheling ia aan wee hae 27.00 to 28.00 
No. 1 railroad Wrougnt. ..6 ccs ecces $1.50to 42.00 
No. 1 cast i dks ti Mae ele ee 27.00 to 28.00 
Railroad grate bars......... tcteee See Bee 
Stove plate 21.00 to 22.00 


The Stalnaker 
engage in the 


Steel 
scrap iron 


Co., recently organized to 
business, has elected H. D 
Stalnaker president, H. G. Stalnaker, vice-president, 
and F. §. Easterly, secretary. The company is 
capitalized at $250,000 and has its main office at 1126 
Permanent Bank Building, Pittsburgh, and a Cleveland 
office at 1112 Citizens Building. H. D. Stalnaker is in 
charge of the Pittsburgh office and H. G. Stalnaker 
has charge of the Cleveland office. The Stalnaker 
brothers formerly represented The Ohio Iron & Metal 
Co., Chicago, in the Pittsburgh and Cleveland terri 
tories. This company will retire from business as soo! 
as its present orders are cleaned up. 


The new plant of the Pottstown Steel Products Co., 
Pottstown, Pa., will be devoted to the production of 
stacks, tanks and similar products. It is expected to 
place the works, now in course of erection, in operation 
by the first of November. 
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Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, Sept. 25.—(By Wire.) 
Pig Iron—Information as to the Government’s 
e for setting the price of pig iron, steel and coke 
e so suddenly that local firms are unable to formu- 
any course to take care of the future. Contracts 
be filled and it is interesting to note that some 
is now being shipped on orders far enough back 
command a price of $24 Birmingham. Late advices 
m a reliable source develop the fact that the agree- 
nt made at Washington yesterday is only binding 
those who made it and on others who are willing 
accept the new prices. Existing contracts are in no 
iy affected, unless by special agreement between 
iyer and seller. This late information has acted as 
uieting influence, but has done nothing to bring out 
y trading. Melters of foundry iron are turning to 
rap for relief, and lately have bought only a limited 
nage of high silicon pig iron to complete their mix 
res. There is no movement on the part of foundry- 
n, who have lately bought iron to carry them over the 
<t four months, to cancel their orders. The produc- 
of iron is steadily declining and consumers appear 
be satisfied with their old contracts, especially when 
y are assured of getting the metal on schedule time. 
t now furnace operators are paying more attention 
obtaining a supply of coke than to selling pig iron fo 
iture shipment. Sales last week included 500 tons of 
Southern iron to an Indiana melter and 600 tons to a 
Northern Ohio consumer, both for this year’s shipment. 
ised on freight rates of $2.90 from Birmingham and 
1.26 from Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, for 1917 
hipment, nominal prices, as follows: 


Southern coke, No. 1 f'dry and 1 soft. $51.40 to $52.40 
Southern coke, No. 2 f'dry and 2 soft. 49.90to 50.90 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry........ 49.40 to 50.40 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry....... 48.90 to 49.90 
Southern gray forge. , = . 48.90to 49.90 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon....... 87.26to 91.2¢ 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 1........... 54.76 to 7¢ 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 2 54.26to 55.26 
Southern Ohio coke, No tea 53.76 to 54.76 
Southern Ohio malleable Bessemer 24.26 to ¢ 
Basic, Northern 54.26to 55.26 
Standard Southern charcoal .. 56.90 to 57.90 


Finished Material.—The local jobbers are selling 
ls at $3.90 per keg base, which is 10c. per 100 lb. 
ow the independent mill prices at Pittsburgh. Little 
ness is reported and it is only occasionally that an 
ler is received for a full carload. Barb wire from 
k is unchanged at 5c. a lb. The volume of business 
ported by the local warehouses for structural ma- 
al has held up very well, although no large orders 
being placed for either structural shapes or rein 
ng concrete rods. We quote store prices as fol- 
vs: Iron and steel bars, 5c.; twisted steel bars 5.05c.; 
tes %4-in. and heavier, 10c. and No. 10 blue annealed 
ts 10e. The price of No. 28 black sheets remains 
8.65e. and No. 10 galvanized 10.65c. 


Old Material.—Prices are gradually sagging and a 
iction is reported that averages about 50c. a ton 
early all of the low grades of scrap. The demand 
the mills is slack, while offerings are reported 
week to be above the average. Borings and turn- 
are holding their own fairly well, but transactions 
are limited to less than car load quantities, thereby 
ising lower prices to be quoted in this market than 
the Pittsburgh district where carload tonnages aré 
ler negotiation. 
lhe following are dealers’ prices, f.o.b. cars southern 
and Cincinnati: 
Per Gross Ton 


ied sheet scrap $19.00 to $19 
m rals.. 33.50to 34.00 
iying rails, 50 lb. and up . 45.50to 46.00 
ling steel rails . 85.50to fF 
H melting steel scrap 29.50 to 
Steel ral for melting °9 50 to 
irwheels 28.50 to 
Per Net Ton 
railroad wrought . .$30.50 to $31 
borings 13.50to 14.00 
>t turnings 13.50to 14.0060 
Railroad cast ; 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 1 ma hinery cast 24.50to 25.00 
Bur 2 PT eewrrerrrrre? bee 14.50 to 15.00 
ixles ‘ J ae 43.50 to 14.00 
ocomotive tires (smooth inside). 37.00 to 37.50 
oo. eS! Ue! eee 17.00to 17.50 
Malleable cast ....... 22.50to 23.00 
Railroad tank and sheet 16.00 to 16.50 
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Coke.—Coke for prompt shipment was becoming 


scarcer before the Government price was announced 
; 


and as a consequence spot prices were still around the 
high level reached about 30 days ago Connellsville 
72-hr. coke was bringing $13 to $15 per net ton 
for prompt shipment and ‘act figures were from 





$13 to $14. The shortage of coke in the Wise County 


and Pocahontas fields is attributed to the large ship 
ments of coal on old contracts. The scarcity of labor 
has induced many operators to pay particular attention 
in filling their customers’ requirements for coal rather 


than working up this fuel into coke. The situation in 
the New River district is only a trifle better as far as 
shipments of coke are concerned than in the Wise 
County and Pocahontas fields. 


Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Sept. 26 


(By Wire) 


Alabama iron operators are preparing to put the 


Government’s new pig iron prices into vogue It will 
be several days before a definite schedule ir ietall 1s 


arrived at. 
(By Mail) 

Pig Iron.—<Actual trading in furnace pig iron has 
been greatly reduced. Consumers are waiting on the 
Government and makers are pushed to deliver on con 
tracts and are not seeking business. A middle western 
consumer was offered 1918 iron by two Birmingham 
furnace interests at $47.50. Another furnace interest 
turned down an offer of $46 for 1000 tons for 1918 
delivery. A Texas consumer offered $50 for a car of 
spot iron. There was a resale of export iron left 
over at New Orleans at $46, the equivalent of $44.60 
Birmingham. This iron is to go to Italy. The freight 
is 5c. per pound, which will make the iron cost de- 
livered in Italy $175. The amount involved is 1300 
tons. It is understood that about 15,000 tons of resale 
iron at ports passed hands at from $43 to $46. The 
amount still available is said to be rather small. One 
maker reports no inquiries in two week Another 
maker has sold less than 2000 tons of iron in three 
months. It is an absolutely stagnant period and will 
be until Washington does something. Trussville fur 
nace is ready for the torch, but unable to go into 
operation on account of lack of raw material, which 
was not forthcoming by the end of the week. Agents 
of Birmingham iron companies writing from the dif 
ferent sections in the north, east and middle west re 


port the same lack of busine as characterizes this 
district. The feature of the market is the depletion of 
Alabama yard stocks, which now aggregate less than 
140,000 tons, of which 80,000 tons is foundry due to 


customers. Warrants have dwindled to about 20,000 
tons. Altogether stocks may be considered as nil so 


far as the market is concerned. The reduction in stocks 


in August was 51,000 tor At this rate the yards bid 
fair to be soon bare. Furnace interests are not yielding 
any point, because in their well sold-up condition they 
do not have to, but they are prepared to make con 
siderable concessior as oon as the Government fixes 
a basis. Spot meanwhile brings $50 and 1918 iro 
around $47 to $48. We quote for prompt delivery per 
gross ton f.o.b. Birminghar trict furnaces as follows: 

Ni 1 fou r ind f $49 to $ 0 

No. 2 fou ind ; 0 

No. 3 foundry 4 t 48.00 

No. 4 found 4 47.50 

Gray forge ‘ » 46 

Charcoal to & of 

Bask {8.00to §& : 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—There remains a dearth of munici 
pal orders, but the plants of the Birmingham district 
are fairly busy on orders from the Government, which 
have been continuous for some time. There has been 
no change in prices. We quote per net ton f.o.b. Bir 
mingham district yards, as follows {-in., $63: 6-in 
and upwards, $60, with $1 added for gas pipe and spe 
cial lengths. 


Coal and Coke.—The coal miners have not shown 
a disposition to work more than four days per week, 
and many of them have not returned to work. The 
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output is much less than it ought to be, and in instances 
furnaces are banked a few days at a time for lack of 
fuel. Ore miners are also working irregularly. Mines 
are booked to capacity and find it difficult to make 
deliveries. Coke is selling at $12.50 on contracts and 
at $15 for spot with furnace coke bringing $8. 

Steel Bars.—Steel bars in car lots, f.o.b. 
ham, are quoted 4.75c. to 5.00c.; iron bars, 
4.40c. 

Old Material.—The old material market is marking 
time with one or two items on the list a trifle softer 
this week and bringing $1 lower prices. We quote per 
gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district dealers’ yards, as 
follows: 


sirming- 
120c. to 





Old teel axles $32 00 to $33.00 
Old steel rails 24.00to 25.00 
No 1 wrought ’6.00 to 1.00 
N 1] vv melt | NO O00to 21.06 
N machine! 1.00 to 
Ca wheel to } ) 
T r \ ef 20.00 to 1.0 
Stov 17.50 te 
SS) ] a4 rm t% 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 25. 
Washington of 
and steel 

To-day 


Following the announcement from 
Government control prices, business in 
in this market came to a complete standstill. 
everybody, buyer and seller alike, was “sitting tight” 
and waiting for more light on the new situation. Sales 
offices in many instances had received no instructions 
from furnaces and mills and in the absence of such 
instructions declined to make commitments. The only 
sale reported at a control price was a small lot of 
furnace coke at $6, ovens. News of the prices fixed by 
the Government was received with mingled 
tion and criticism. Pig iron producers seem reconciled 
to the $33 price which applies to No. 2 X foundry 
and irons, with other irons subject 
to corresponding regulation by a committee of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute. Two sales of basic 
iron, one of 5000 tons and one of 4500 tons were made 
last week by eastern Pennsylvania furnaces at a 
delivered price of $45. Prices fixed for plates, shapes 
and steel bars have created more or less dissatisfaction, 
especially among the smaller producers. Mills which 
roll plates, shapes or from semi-finished ma 
terial, which they buy in the open market, claim they 
are seriously discriminated against and may be forced 
out of business. A local plate mill is reported to have 
recently contracted for slabs at $100 per ton and ob- 
viously cannot afford to roll plates to sell at 3.25c. 
That further regulation of prices will come to protect 
such small producers appears probable. An awkward 
situation has also been created for jobbers who have 
contracted ahead, and the impression prevails that 
some adjustment of this must made. The 
Government is expected to place large orders shortly for 
finished steel which will fill many mills to capacity for 
many months and render placing of private business 
extremely difficult. The coal and coke shortage con- 
tinues a serious hindrance to capacity production at 
mills in this district. 


iron 


satisfac- 


basic prices on 


bars 


also be 


Pig Iron.—Two important sales of basic iron marked 
the period just preceding the announcement of a Gov- 
ernment control price. Eastern Pennsylvania furnaces 
sold 5000 and 4500 two different mills 
at a delivered price of $45. Several other deals, in- 
volving smaller were under way when news 
was received of the price-control agreement, and then 


tons to 
tonnages, 


all business was stopped pending receipt of selling in- 
structions from furnaces. At the conferences in Wash 
ington, there was not time, it is said, to fix prices on 
all irons and the $33 maximum price applies to No. 2 X 
foundry and basic irons at furnace. This rate of price 
reduction will be applied to the other irons by a special 
committee of the American Iron and Institute, 
due consideration to be given the usual trade differen- 
tials and extras. Discussion at Washington at first 
was based on $35 pig iron, which was the price asked 
by the furnaces. The Government held out for $30 
and the $33 agreement was in the nature of a com- 


Steel 
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promise. In the Washington conferences there see 
a unanimity of opinion that the spread between 
iron and ingots ought to approximate $7.50 per 
and that the spread between pig iron and billets o 
to be $15 and between billets and plates an additi: 
$15. Pig iron producers do not regard the new price 
favorably, providing they can obtain coke at $6, ov: 
Existing contracts, which average about $35 to $36, 
not be disturbed, either as to price or deliveries, 
regular month-to-month customers will get their us 
requirements, it is said, at the control price. For 
present, at least, furnaces will not be disposed to 
sider new business, having sufficient tonnage on th 
books to keep going until well after the first of ne 
year. In the absence of definite information as to wl 
the prices will be on other than No. 2 X foundry 
basic iron, we quote no market prices this week. 
Coal and Coke.—Blast furnaces and steel mills in t} 
eastern Pennsylvania district are still seriously ham) 
ered by shortage of coal and coke. Coal miners ar 
being paid such high wages that they are satisfied { 
work three or four days a week, with consequent 
duction in mine output. Shortage of cars adds to tl 
demoralization, which threatens to force suspension of 
work at some furnaces and mills at almost any tim 
The $6 control price on blast furnace coke is reported 
to be satisfactory in every way, and the fact that 
was fixed at this fairly generous figure is pointed to ii 
some quarters as an indication that soft coal prices 
may soon be revised upward. It is held to be th 
intention of the Government, however, to maintain 
sufficient differential between coal and coke to stimu- 
late the capacity production of coke. A small tonnage 
of spot furnace coke was sold to-day at the control price 
of $6. Price fixing on foundry coke is still to be done, 
probably will represent a difference upward of 
about 50c. a ton. Contracts for foundry coke for next 
year were closed last week at $10.50 to $11. Spot 
foundry coke for the remainder of this year is quoted 
at $13, ovens. 





and 


Ferroalloys.— Makers of ferromanganese were 
frankly surprised by the fact that no control price was 
fixed by the Government for their product and they 
believe that such regulation may still come. Meanwhile, 
the market has weakened perceptibly and a lot of 100 
tons was sold a few days ago at $340, spot, and several 
spot lots were booked at $350. Still lower prices are 
probable. Under present conditions, it is not expected 
that there will be any contracting ahead. Spiegeleise: 
has also weakened to $78 to $80, furnace, and undoubt- 
edly better could be done. A Western inquiry for 4000 
tons is reported to have been placed here at $75 fo 
delivery during the rémainder of this year. 

Billets.—Though no control price on billets, slabs and 
blooms has been settled upon, it is generally believed 
that there will be a reduction of prices to about $50 
for open-hearth and Bessemer re-rolling billets and 
about $55 for forging billets, with the usual trad 
differentials and extras on allied products. Offerings of 
open-hearth re-rolling billets were made last week at 
$70, Pittsburgh, and forging billets at $75. Pending 
further developments in the price situation, trading 
will undoubtedly remain at a standstill, which will not 
be disturbing to the leading producers, who are sold 
up so far ahead that they have had little to offer 
for some weeks past. 

Sheets.—Prices of sheets are weaker, but there is 1 
business. It is generally believed that a control price wi 
be announced by the Government. The market is weak at 
the following Pittsburgh base prices: No. 10 blu 
annealed, 8c. to 8.50c.; No. 28 black, 8c. to 8.50c.; No. 28 
galvanized, 10c. to 10.50c. 

Structural Material.—The mills are well sold ahea 
and are not disposed to take on much new business at 
this time at the Government price of 3c., Pittsburg! 
Some criticism of this price is heard, especially among 
the smaller producers, and the naming of Chicago as 
basing point is regarded here as a discrimination agai! 
the Eastern Pennsylvania district in selling in tl 
Chicago territory. 

It is intimated that quotations for structural ma 
terial may henceforth be made on the basis of th 
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for the fabricated material. There has been no 
empt and probably will be none to regulate the 
ricating costs, and fabricators may charge any 
e they like. Steel contracts for the new Phila 
phia subways and for the buildings to be erected 
the Tacony Ordnance Corporation are still pending. 
Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, Boston, 
awarded contracts for 32 buildings, totalling about 
600 tons, to a number of fabricators as follows: 
ted States Steel Products Co., eight; Hedden Iron 
struction Co., four; Belmont Iron Works, four; De- 
ir Bridge Co., three; Lewis F. Shoemaker & Co., 
ee; Hay Foundry & Machine Co., six; McClintic 
hall Co., one; Levering & Garrigues, one; the 
stern Bridge & Construction Co., one; the Ferguson 
eel & Iron Co., one. 
Plates.—There was no acceptance of business in 
tes to-day except some small orders which were 
iled before the announcement of the Government 
e, and the buyers of these lots seemed willing to 
the order stand even when given at a price several 
in excess of the Government price. Small plat 
s in this district are placed in a decidedly awkward 
tion by the control price, especially those which roll 
ites from billets or slabs which they buy in the oper 
rket. One concern is reported to have contracted 
slabs recently at $100 a ton and obviously cannot 
ord to sell its plates at 3.25c. A maker of plates 
m slabs said that with billets and slabs at about $50, 
ttsburgh, which has been mentioned as a probable 
e under the control plan, it would not more than 
ik even. Other mills which have their own fur 
es, but which are now loaded up with low-priced 
ernment business, also complain that their produc 
costs exceed or equal the price which the Govern 
nt and the larger steel producers agreed to. Last 
eek several inquiries for export, including one of 
000 tons, were turned down. It now becomes a 
itter of interest whether the mills will be willing to 
‘kk export business, especially for Japan, which has 
en a persistent buyer, at the price the Government 
named. It is interesting to note that some of the 
iller shops which buy plates are getting in line to 
e Government work because they cannot get ma 
| for private work, and in some cases have beer 
eatened with a shut-down. The Emergency Fleet 
rporation will keep a large number of these shops 
ng on supplying boilers for the new merchant fleet 
w building. The new price for plates is 3.25c. fon 
tank quality, with the usual trade differentials and 
is on other grades to be adjusted by a committee 
e American Iron and Steel Institute. 
Iron and Steel Bars.—Steel bar mills in this dis 
t have sufficient business on their books to keep 
ng until the first of the year, when the new control 
may be readjusted. In view of such readjust 
buyers will not commit themselves beyond the 
’ the year and sellers will probably not accept 
next-year business. Jobbers and others who hold 
acts for the remainder of the year were telephon 
0 sales offices to-day to learn whether contracts 
i be revised on the basis of the new price, but i 
ibsence of definite instructions from mills no in 


+ 


tion could be given. We now quote steel bars o1 
isis of 2.90c., base Pittsburgh. The only larg: 
ess closed just prior to the announcement of the 
price was several orders for Japan aggregating 
ly 5000 tons, which were booked at 4.50c., Pitts 
h, and it was asserted that these orders will stand 

Old Material—Handlers of scrap material were 
wn into a near-panic by the announcement of con 
prices on steel and pig iron. They immediately 

graphed their agents to withdraw all offers both for 
ng and selling, and this condition of desuetude 
probably remain for several days, or until some 

can be obtained which will reflect the probably 

course of the market. The opinion of most 

is that when trading is resumed it will be at 

el from $2 to $5 lower than those quoted below, 

h we repeat from last week’s issue. Some take ar 

mistie view of the situation, however, and hold that 
the new price pig iron may be scarce, and that this 
bring about an increased demand for scrap mate- 
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rial, thus steadying t arket Such side 
however, is more for the ire than the pres« 
sale of heavy melting steel was made a couple 
ago at 334, but ne |} e announce t } 
not over $25 could have been obtained had any 
willing to buy. We quote nom rices per gr¢ 
delivered the Pennsylvania as fi ws 
the prospect that e d W t 
lished by negotiati etwe id sell 
N 
. . 
Ne 
N 
kK 
N 
: 
( ' L 
N 
Stove 
Wr 
Buffalo 
Bi FA Se pt 
Pig Iron.—Prod i et 
jualize price schedul t f 
ment regulating { e of $ é I 
to-day, and such furnaceme! h exp! 
selves on the ] ject Since tne in? ] ( ent 
price fixed by e Government t ite thi t 
likely that they will be able to « int 
secure coke it a figut l¢ tne esent Nig! 
which is 60 per cent above the regulat price 
per ton fixed by the Gove ner Until thi t 
is changed, and th 1estio1 taining 1 
straightened it w he difficult to mal 1ot 
although it is expected demand will be intens« 
has been very light buying d r the past 
awaiting the Government npending act 
hundred tons of No. 2 X foundry have been sold 
and small tonnages F othe yundi rrad al 
leable have been taken at price ranging betw 
al | $55, according to grade Pe nar {’ 1a.u 
which may be made ter to conform to ( e! 
regulation the price schedul mail n statu qu 
tinued from last wee report ows bd. f 
Buffalo: 
Higtl 
N 
J 
Ml 
B 
, o i 
Finished Iron and Steel.—Both new demand 
ification on existing contracts ! ff dur 
week and many sales agencies report n ¢ 
dullest period they have experienced during the 
mer and fa season. The o e eature of 
est that de elope 1 during Ve Vas a 
export purpose e ve { it Tele , 
whi n, however! nas not et e¢ ) ed It 
tood that most of the iz pendent n e fo 
the lead of the principa est in the rai 
wages of employes ten | This actior 
pected will stimulate produ which hes 
behind of late, due t tage 
Old Material—Owing that t pr 
heavy melting steel had bes y { 
it $25 per t the market ' led 
iess at sea | a deals - nar; re ‘ t 
would be established if the pr e of pig it i 
fixed at $33 by Government rulatior 
nounced late to-day In quotations made d 
week dealers have strictly adhered to last week’ 
ules, demand having been active, and for some 
dities in excess of supply. In a few instance 
have been made at advances over last wee! 
Dealers, as a rule are inclined to hold their stoc 
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not let go of scrap materials very easily, unless the 
Government forces them to sell. It is difficult, dealers 
state, to obtain sufficient help to sort and load material 
at yards, and, this coupled with scarcity of cars, is 
retarding shipments. Price schedules remain nominally 
unchanged from a week ago, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, 
as follows: 


Hieavy melting steel ee ...-$31.50 to $32.00 
Low phosphorus ; ; 41.00to 42.00 
No. 1 ra:lroad wrought 423.00to 44.00 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast 30.00 to 31.00 
lron axles 45.00 to 47.00 
Steel axles 45.00 to 47.00 
Carwheels . fag ececese 39.00 to 36.00 
Railroad malleable Piientiwaes 32.00 to 33.00 
Machine shop turnings.... ‘eenaves BO S000 
Heavy axle turnings . 26.00 to 27.00 
Clean cast borings... 20.00to 21.00 
[fron rails ; ‘ 43.00 to 44.00 
Locomotive grate bars oi 20.00 to 21.00 
Stove plate .. . 21.00to 22.00 
Wrought pipe ... 5 28.00 to 29.00 
No. 1 busheling scrap 3 28.00to 29.00 
No. 2 busheling scrap . 18.00to 19.00 
Bundled sheet stamping scrap 20.00 to 21.00 


St. Louis 
St. Louis, Sept. 24. 

Pig Iron. — The news of the governmental action 
with relation to iron and steel prices did not reach St. 
Louis in time to develop any discussion of the effect on 
the local market and, of there was no action 
in the market upon which the price-making decisions 
could be said to bear. During the week the tendency 
in all respects was that which has prevailed for the 
past several weeks—to await the action reported to- 
day, and in consequence there has been a minimum of 
transactions. made were in small lots and 
for immediate needs or for special uses requiring par 
ticular analyses. Some offerings were reported of foun- 
dry grades a little below the market, but these were 
usually found to be iron on which the price 
quoted was for immediate acceptance and not available 
more than 24 hours, if that long. 

Old Material.—In the scrap market, 
less of life than during the preceding 
was practically no call for scrap from 
and the dealers found little 
among themselves, even for needed 


course, 


Sales as 


resale 


there was even 
week, as there 
the consumers, 
occasion to trade 
material. In addi- 
tion there were no lists out from railroads or industries 
and therefore no local incentive to interest in 
the market. Rolling mills are willing to buy small lots 
at bargain prices, 
No steel 


show 


very 


increase 


but will make no long commitments. 
demand at all was apparent and foundry grades 
weakness. These applied to practi- 
cally everything in the list, with locomotive tires prob- 
ably the softest of all the items quoted. We quote deal- 


St. Louis 


conditions 


ers’ prices, f.o.b. consumers’ works, industrial 


listrict, as follows: 





Per Gro To 
Old iron rails $40.25 to $4 
Old rails, rer £ 00 
Old steel ra less 00 to 
I KR S i S Oo! 
} ct te j er 0 Of 
Vid wh 1.50 
N« I I oe g é 
rap 0 0 l 
Heavy ng 00 } 
(jr I Y eli o0 ) ih } 
Frogs, sW : Ot Lf 
(Or n I r I I { 21 tt) 
H iXi€ nit 20.4 t 
I Net 7 
Ir g I Ss $39.00 to 
; Dars 28.00 to ; 
x1 4 0 to 4 
xX y. O te 12.00 
I 1 | i ] 0 te ‘2 0 
I lroad wrought ; Oto 6.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought 33.50 to 34.00 
Railro springs 31.50 to 2 
Steel coupler and l (i Ot 7 ) 
Locomotive tires i ove 
smooth inside 39.00 to 9.51 
Cast ir boring 16.50 to 17.0 
No. 1 busheling ; : 5.00 to 25.50 
No 1 boilers, cut to sheets d rings 21 0 to 00 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap 1.00 to 50 
Stove plate and light « t scrap 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad malleabl ; 100to 30.00 
Agricultural malleable pes <4.00 to $50 
Pipes and flues : , - 22.50to 23.00 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank scrap 18.00 to 18.50 
Railroad grate bars eer ‘ ‘ 18.50to 19.00 
Machine shop turnings.......... . 17.50to 18.00 
Country mixed scrap ; 16.50 to 17.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—In finished products the 
problem still continues to be one of delivery of ma- 
terial already contracted for and the urgency of the 
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calls for shipments continued with very little re 
rather a tendency toward still further deferment of 
livery. Movement shows further decrease in all class 
of material affected by Governmental demand. 1 
warehouses are finding it increasingly difficult to m 
the calls of customers who are willing to pay the pr 
asked and report that the shipments of the want 
classes of material under their contracts with the m 
are becoming slower with each succeeding week. Sto 
on hand are well down to the bottom of supplies 
hand. For stock out of warehouse we quote as follow 
Soft steel bars, 4.55c.; iron bars, 4.50c.; structural n 
terial, 5.05c.; tank plates, 10.05c.; No. 10 blue annealed 





sheets, 10.05c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, o 
pass, 10.35c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, black sheet 
gage, 11.75c. 

Coke.—In coke the situation was entirely based 


upon spot demand and prices were held at the last pre 
vailing high prices with very little selling, as melters in 
this section are not in particularly sharp need of cok: 


New York 
NEw YORK, Sept. 26. 
Pig Iron—There was very little activity in the pig 


iron market prior to the announcement of the $33 price 


“made by agreement of Government officials and repre 


sentatives of the iron and steel business. A New 
Jersey foundry was in the market for 1000 tons for 


early delivery, but no other tonnages of importance 


were pending. After the price-fixing announcement 
was made, inquiries ceased and no quotations were 


obtainable from sellers, who notified their customers 
that pending an adjustment of differentials on pig iron, 
no quotations would be made. The general feeling is 
that differentials and other details will be adjusted and 
that new prices will be established by practically 
unanimous agreement, although there is no law to 
compel the selling of pig iron at any price or to allow 
Government officials to fix a definite price. In the ab- 
sence of transactions, we repeat last week’s prices for 


tidewater delivery in the near future as follows. These 
are, of course, entirely nominal: 
nh: eNO 5s 3-66 ac oe ead caren are $45.75 to $50.75 
No. 2 X aigieats ee weeeee 44.75 to 49.75 
GS WN oasis coe vawececen 43.75 to 45.75 
Southern No. 1 foundry.......... 50.75 to 51.7 
Southern No. 2 foundry and soft..... 50.25 to 51.25 


Ferroalloys—The market for ferromanganese co! 
tinues extremely quiet and is unchanged at $375 for 
delivery for any position this year with $350 asked for 
delivery next year. These quotations refer entirely to 
the domestic product, it being practically impossible to 
buy the British alloy for any delivery. Transactions in 
the domestic market are confined to a few small lot 
mostly for delivery this year, and inquiry for any po 
not large. It is reported that one large con 

leferred his inquiries for his next year’s ne 
until the Government prices for steel were made publi 
Indications are not encouraging as to the receipts of 
ferromanganese from Great Britain. Reports furnished 
THE IRON AGE show that imports of the alloy in A 
gust did not exceed 1200 tons, the lowest for any mont 
in the last year and a half. Private advices fro 
Great Britain also are to the effect that the mangan« 
ore problem there is a serious one, and that one fe 
manganese producer has been obliged to divert son 
of his ore supplies to his competitors. Press report 
from Brazil state that a tax of 8 per cent seaboard is t 
This is figured to 
mean an advance of 4c. per unit over present prices 
made a law. Spiegeleisen continues quiet at $80 to 
$82.50, furnace, for this year. The 50 per cent ferr 
silicon market is quiet and steady with $200 asked 
material desired this year, and $140 to $175 for 1915 
requirements. 


tion 1s 


mer ¢ 


4 


be placed on manganese ore exports. 


Finished Iron and Steel—The price announcement 
the President on Sept. 24 is the all-absorbing topic. It 
is so general in terms that the trade has not yet decided 
how to take it and sales offices are without any advices 
whatever from company heads as to how to proceed 
Inquiries from buyers have generally been merely 1 
the nature of requests as to what actually is meant anc 
no quotations have been made on a basis of these prices 
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buyer, however, has offered 8c. for 400 tons of 
tes for export on which a license is said to have 
en obtained and 1250 tons of plates to be put in 
ige on the Pacific Coast have been offered at 9c. 
nions as to the effect of the prices are widely 
rgent. A few hold that they are to be regarded as 
imum and that new business is to be taken at these 
es and that in that event there may be some re- 
on of prices on existing contracts, largely with the 
that otherwise buyers on contracts would be un- 

y penalized, assuming it possible to get deliveries 
stantially as good on the new prices. Others be- 
e that the law of supply and demand will be given 
e play and that premium prices will continue to exist 
the case of urgent needs. Meanwhile the trade is 
iting for more specific information, including prices 
billets and slabs, and is without intimation as to 
hether other iron and steel products will also come 
nder the fixed-price arrangement. Doubt is expressed 
the status of brokers, such as those who have 

en the intermeaiaries between mills and consumers 
o require time for payment. There are many ques 
ns for which the answers are not yet forthcoming. 
Ve quote below the prices ruling last week but they 
not necessarily representative of the market at the 
nent inasmuch as nothing is being done. We quote 

| shipments of structural material at 4.445c. to 
195c., New York; of plates at 8.195c. and higher, New 
rk; steel bars over the rest of this year at 4.195c. to 
1.695e., New York, and iron bars at 4.945¢c. From 
v York district warehouses steel and iron bars and 
ipes are sold at 5c. to 5.50c. and plates at 8c. and 


gener. 


Fabricated Steel—Among contracts which have been 
sed for buildings in the Eastern section of the 
intry may be mentioned the following: 1400 tons for 
he Watertown Arsenal, to the New England Struc 
iral Co.; 200 tons for a power house for the Niles 
Bement-Pond Co., Plainfield, N. J., to the Guerber En- 
neering Co.; 600 tons for the National Sugar Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y., to the Hedden Iron Construction Co.; 
0 tons for the Musical Mutual Protective Union, 
New York, to A. E. Norton, and 400 tons at Stamford, 
for the Springfield Perch Co., to the Eastern 

ridge & Structural Co. 


Old Material—Before the announcement of the price 
pig iron and finished materials at Washington, there 
necreased activity in the old material market and 
es of heavy melting steel were somewhat highe1 
they had been recently. The result was that som: 
cers overbought and when the announcement came 
Washington, found themselves with considerabl 
nages of scrap on their hands. The market is at a 
istill and no quotations are being made. We quote 
nal prices of brokers as follows to New York pri 
rs and dealers, per gross ton, New York: 


lting steel scrap (for ship 
to eastern Pennsylvania) $28.00 to $ 
teel rails (short lengths) or 
quivalent heavy steel scrap 28.00 to 29.00 
ge rails 63.00 to 65.06 
g rails : 37.00 to 
i steel car axles 13.00to 4 
: railroad wrought .00to 40.00 
“ ight-iron track raj 30.00 to 1 
P | yard wrought long 3 t 
ror ' Te 
borings (clean) 19.00to 20 
-shop turnings . 16.00 to 7 
ring nd turnings 15.00 to f 
geht-iror pipe fs. = minimun 
ter, not under 2 ft. long) 28.00 to 


yr cast-iron scrap, dealers in New York City and 
klyn are quoting as follows to local foundries per 


machinery cast $30.00t $ 
heavy cast (column, building 
terial, etc.) 26.00to 27.00 
cast (radiators cast boilers, 
) z , . 26.00to 28.00 
plate ; al 18.90 to 19.00 
motive grate bars éwnewa 18.00 to 19.00 
carwheels : i : ... B1A.00to 33.00 
Malleable cast (railroad). ae 30.00 to 31.00 


Cast Iron Pipe—On 310 tons of 20-in. pipe for 
rsey City, bids were opened Tuesday as follows: 
D. Wood & Co., $58.34; John Fox & Co., $58.55; 
Warren Foundry & Machine Co., $64; Donaldson Iron 
$64.30; United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
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Co., $64.75. The contract doubtless will be awarded to 
R. D. Wood & Co. Cast iron pipe companies naturally 
are keenly interested in the $33 price on pig iron, an 
nounced at Washington, but prices have not been 
changed and nominal! quotations are on carload lots of 
6- and 8-in. and heavier $65.50 per ton and $68.50 on 


4-in. 
IRON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


Stocks Advance After Announcement of Prices 
Named at Washington 


Last week in the stock market there was some 
irregularity, but on the whole the trend was upward 


The fixing of the price of copper at 23%4c. had a favor 
able effect Most of the leading stocks recorded gains 
during the week, including the following: Baldwin 


Locomotive Co., 1%; Bethlehem Steel Co., 7%: Lacka 
wanna Steel Co., 2; Republic Iron & Steel Co., 2%; 
United States Steel Corporation, 3% 

When the announcement concerning fixing of prices 
on iron ore, coke, pig iron and steel products was made 
Monday, the effect was good on the stock market and 
the upward trend was general. Among the stocks 
which recorded advances were the following 

American Car & Foundry Co., 1%; Bethlehem Steel 
Co., 1%; Republic Iron & Steel Co., 254; Midvale Steel 
Co., 1: United States Stee Co., 2; United States Steel 
preferred, 4%. Railway equipment concerns and those 
engaged in the manufacture of automobiles and ac« 
sories also reported advances 

Most stocks made further gains Tuesday, but the up 
ward movement was checked by the high interest rate 
on call loans 

The range in prices on active iron and steel stocks 
from Wednesday of last week and Tuesday of this week 
was as follows: 


Allis-Chal., cor ; f Har ry 
Allis-Chal | 
Am. Can, co S 
Am. ¢ pre Lake Su Cort ‘, 
Am. Car & Fd LA f 
con Ho { ’ 
Am. Car & I \ 
pre | 
Am I “* 
Ar Lo pr 
Ar Rad 
Am. Shiy } ; 
Am. Steel I f % 
Bald Loce 
Bald. L ! ; 
Bet! Ss , 
Beth. Ste« 
KB ; 
‘ i ~ f 71 
I 1% 
‘ 
Ku ‘ 
( Ee 
. 
‘ N ( 
H 


Industrial Finances 


Reports presented at the annual meeting of the 
Waukesha Motor Co., Waukesha, Wis., indicated that 
the total volume of business during the last fisca! year 
approximated $2,250,000 and prospects for the new yeer 
are for an increase of 50 per cent. The company has an 
authorized capital stock of $1,000,000 and employs 600 
men, with a monthly payroll 
capacity of the plant has been increased 100 per cent 
during the year. All officers and directors were re- 
elected as follows: President, C. A. Haertel; vice-presi- 
dent, E. R. Estberg; secretary and general manager, 
Harry M. Horning; treasurer, S. A. Perkins; director, C 
W. Newbury. 


excess of $50,000 The 


The Smiley Steel Co., Inc., 120 Broadway, New York, 
has increased its capital from $5,000 to $50,000. 


It is announced at Duluth that a mortgage for 
2,500,000 against the Webb Iron Co.’s mine near Hib- 
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bing, Minn., has just been paid off by the Shenango 
Furnace Co. The property is now free of incumbrance 
after seven years of operation. Bonds for the amount 
mentioned and secured by mortgage were issued in 
1910 and were purchased by the Pittsburgh Trust Co. 
Under the terms of the agreement, the Shenango Fur- 
nace Co. operated the property and paid the trust com- 
pany a royalty of 25 cents a ton on ore mined. The 
mine has been operated upon a scale sufficient to admit 
of the royalties taking up the mortgage far in advance 
of the 20-year period stipulated. 


H. S. Kimball, president Remington Arms-Union 
Metallic Cartridge Co., has announced that the Reming- 
ton company has just completed an adjustment of its 
Russian rifle contract on a very satisfactory basis, which 
concludes its difficulties with respect to this contract 
and materially improves the financial condition of the 
company. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of Milliken 
Brothers, Inc., New York, held at Richmond, Va., Sep- 
tember 20, it was voted to dissolve the corporation. As 
an initial move in the dissolution plan the directors de- 
clared a distribution of $10 per share, payable Oct. 1. 
The company recently disposed of its steel and iron 
plant at Milliken, Staten Island, to the Downey Ship- 
building Corporation, organized to take over and re- 
build the works for a shipbuilding plant. The company 
was established in 1857 and for many years had its 
works at Clinton and Bryant Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
With the intention of operating a plant for rolling 
shapes, the property was acquired at Mariners’ Har- 
bor, Staten Island, and given the name of Milliken. 


The Eagle Lock Co., Terryville, Conn., has declared 
an extra dividend of 1 per cent, payable Oct. 2. The 
past year the stock has yielded an aggregate of 13 
per cent. No announcement has been made of the pro- 
posed increase of capitalization from $1,000,000 to 
$5,000,000, recently approved by the stockholders. It 
is expected that following the December meeting of the 
directors an increase to at least $3,000,000 will be an- 
nounced. The company is building a large number of 
homes for its employees. 


The Pittsburgh Rolls Corporation has made applica 
tion to list on the Pittsburgh Stock Exchange $1,500,- 
000 common and $500,000 preferred stocks (par value 
$100 per share) and $1,000,000 first mortgage 6 per 
cent convertible sinking fund gold bonds. 


On Oct. 1 the Struthers Furnace Co., operating 

a 400-ton blast furnace at Struthers, Ohio, and through 
its subsidiary, the Struthers Coal & Coke Co., owning 
35 acres of Fayette county, Pa., coal land and 200 
will retire $75,000 of first and collateral 


beehive ovens, 


trust 6’s, of which $50,000 will be in advance of ma- 
turity. On Oct. 2, 1911, the company authorized a bond 
issue of $1,000,000 and issued at that time $750,000, 


payable semi-annually, April 1 and Oct. 1, at the rate 
of $25,000. In consequence of this advance retirement, 
$350,000 of these bonds will have been paid off at the 
end of the sixth year of the issue, leaving outstanding 
an even $400,000 of bonds. The company has a capital 
$1,000,000, on which it payment at 
the annual rate of 10 per cent last October. 


stock of resumed 


Dividends 
The American La Fran Fire Engine Co.. c, a ee 
pe cent on the common, payvabl N : 
! ‘ rred, payable Oct. 1 
The American Laundry Machinet Co.. au 
nt on the common, payable De 1% } 
preferred, payable Oct. 15 
Th American Screw Machine Co., quarterly 1% per cent 
nd extra 1 per cent, payable Sept 
The American Seeding Machine Co quarter] 1 pe ry 


on the common, and 14% per cent on th preferred, both ] 


able Oct. 15 
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The Billings 


extra 


& Spencer Co., quarterly, 2 per cent 
3 per cent, both payable Oct. 1 

The Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 
share, payable Oct. 1 

The Hendee Mfg. Co., quarterly, 1% per cent on the 
ferred, payable Oct. 1. 

Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., quarterly, 144 per 
payable Sept. 29 

The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Co., 
cent on the common, payable Oct. 15 

The Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., quarterly, 1144 per cx 
the common, and 1% per cent on the preferred, both p 
oct 


quarterly, $3 


Ltd., quarterly, 


The Trumbull Steel Co., quarterly, 114 per cent and ext 
per cent on the common, and quarterly 1% per cent o 
preferred, all payable Sept. 30. 


Great Bridge Completed 


ToRONTO, ONT., Sept. 24.—The successful comp}: 
tion of the Quebec Bridge across the St. Lawrence 
River is a memorable event, in which not merely al! 
Canadians but all scientists and engineers the world 
over should be permanently interested. It is the great 
est cantilever bridge so far constructed, and it will 
probably remain long unrivalled on account of the diffi 
culties experienced in the process of its construction. 
It was begun 11 years ago, but its completion was de 
layed by two accidents. After the collapse of one of 
the cantilever arms or brackets on Aug. 29, 1907, the 
bridge was re-designed and the engineers determined 
to avoid the menace of collapse from cantilever arms 
of such great length by building the central span on 
pontoons, floating it down the river and hoisting it into 
place. This section of the bridge was completed in 
1916 and at the time of being hoisted into position it 
collapsed, the whole section falling into the river below. 
A new span was then built and the work of hoisting it 
into place was commenced on Monday, Sept. 17, and 
was successfully completed and bolted into place on 
Thursday, Sept. 20. The pre-eminence of this bridge 
among others of its class is, for the time, fixed by the 
connecting length of the central span, 1800 feet. 


Greaves-Etchells Electric Furnaces 


The following installations of Greaves-Etchells elec- 
tric furnaces are announced by the Electric Furnace 
Construction Co., Philadelphia: The Steel Corporation 
of South Africa, two 5-ton furnaces; the Sociedad 
Espanola de Construction Naval, Madrid, Spain, two 
10-ton and one 6-ton furnace. A 2-ton furnace was re- 
cently started at the plant of Kayser Ellison & Co., 
Sheffield, England, on special aeroplane steels and 28 
heats from cold stock in a new furnace are reported to 
have been obtained from Monday noon to Friday eve- 
ning. 


The wage distribution for August in the Youngs- 
town, Ohio, district, totaled $5,634,982, as compared 
with $5,253,626 for July, $5,795,064 for June and $3,- 
888,129 for August, 1916, according to bank figures. 
This disbursement brings the total for the first eight 
months to $41,070,906, as compared with $28,148,082 
for the corresponding 1916 period, and shows how plant 
extensions and frequent wage advances have affected 
payroll disbursements over the 12 months, in the 
Youngstown, Ohio, district. 


The Patterson-Kelley Co., Inc., has been formed to 
succeed the firms of Frank L. Patterson & Co. and 
Benjamin F. Kelley & Son. The new company will 
continue along the same lines as the two organizations 
which it succeeds, viz., the heating of water and the 
manufacture of water heaters. Offices will be mai 
tained at 26 Cortlandt Street, New York. 


The Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, 
Conn., has resumed working on a night shift and it is 
reported that the working force will be increased to 
20,000 employees. 


Fisher Brothers & Co., 297 Morris Avenue, Bronx, 
New York, metals and scrap iron, have increased thei! 
capital from $10,000 to $100,000. 
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Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 Ib.: 
’ - 3] .e > O14 £ Steel iron 
w York, 19.5¢c.; Philadelphia, 18.5c.; Boston, 21.5c.; ' Black Salv 
ffalo, 11.6c.; Cleveland, 10.5c.; Cincinnati, 15.8c.; In- ss 4 . ‘ ; : 
napolis, 17.9¢.; Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 23.6c.; Kan- % to 
City, 43.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 32.9c.; Denver, ‘ 
2.6c.: New Orleans, 30.7c.; Birmingham, Ala., 45c.; 
ver pipe, 76.lc.; minimum carload, 46,000 lb.; struc- % 
% 


ral steel and steel bars, 76.l1c., minimum carload, 40,- 
0 lb.; Pacific coast (by rail only), pipe, 65c.; structu- 
il steel and steel bars, 75c., minimum carload, 60,000 lb. 
No freight rates are being published via the Panama plais s % 


ial, as the boats are being used in transatlantic trade 





i ‘ 
Structural Material , : ; 
s 3 to 1 ' channels. 3 to 15 i v f 
‘ voth legs, 4 ck d ove 
Wire Products 
(] f independent mills) 
\\ é $4 b e per keg gaivanized 
w rge-! barb roofing nails, taking dy , 
of $ nd shorter than 1 in $2 Bright 
re, 34.05 per 100 Ib inne i fence wire, N . 
galvanized wire, $4.65 galvanized barb w : 
s, $4.55; painted barb wire, 34 polished fer 
$4.15 cement-coated iils, $3.90 base, these prices 
bject to the usual advance for the smaller trade all 
burgh, freight added to point of delivery, terms 60 
es per cent off for cash in 10 days. Discounts « : 
fencing are 43 per cent off list ‘ 
ff dd lots, and 41 4 cent off a 
P i 
' Boiler Tubes 
Nuts and Bolts 
ts n effect for large buyer ire i to Ww j ‘ 
ot 00 ib. or more, when tne ictual freigz 
exceed 2k per 100 Ib., ter 5 ) days net, or 1 per ‘ 
h in 10 
bolts, small, rolled thread, 40 per cent i l : . 
’ } ( 
nd 24 per cent irge per cent a 
e. bolts, } nuts, mall, rolled thread, 40 and 10 ¢ and . 
n l. cut thi i, 40 per cent; large, 30 per cent ‘ ™ 
wolts é I ( ind t nuts, small 30 pe en a ‘ 
per cent Bolt ends, h. p. nuts, 30 per cent with a ae ‘ 
0 per cent Lag crews (cone or gimlet | nt), : ‘ 
h. p. sq. blank, $2.10 off list, and tapped, $1.9 r 
nk, $1.90 off, and tapped, $1.70 off nuts, c. } ind t 
$1.70 off ind tapped, $1.50 off; hex. blank, 60 off Abo ‘ 
1, $1.40 off Se i-finished hex. nuts, 5! ] per 
hed and « r irdened nut 90 and t lay 
6 ir meter i smaller, 40 pe I 
Wire Rods t 
B I pen-hearth od to don } 
te $9 $100, and special stee vith Sheets 
fre to 0.60. $100 to $1 * ” 4) 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts . ' er t i ; f 


é ) 6 1 and ger, $7.00 y 








g i ‘ 
ba Boat spikes are occa i yu j 
< per T } o.b. Pittsburgh, | ma 
1 g higher I bolts v squal i 
} ‘ j t 8 50 nall lot f, ¢ 7 
‘ 
Steel Rails 
I rs f oO 7 ie at I when 1 
j } 
i I I tandard s n rails ind ir ? ! 
t t.25« it m Light rail 25 to 
: ‘ ‘ bh $80 to $81 rnd 4 $8 . 
% $84 nm ¢ r id : f } tay 
x S S nm car uC Standard Pe a 
Piet 
h 4 per gros n, Pittsburel 
’ 
oye > 
Tin Plate 
July ; r s of terne p ‘ 
m $2 » $ per pack ind are ow f 
iting, 200 lt $16 per package ‘ ; ting . £ 
? --IbD g. I. < $17.50; 15-lb ating, I. ¢ N % 
} ( g ‘ $19 95-Ib. coating. I. ¢ g0% N ; 
b . ¢ $2 b. coating. IL. ¢ $ ‘ i 
$23 per pa p l fol ittsburgch. freigl ’ 


Iron and Steel Bars 


! t 4c. to 4.50c. for delivery late tl ear. and 
from warehouse, in small lots for | my 
Refined iron bars, 4.75c., railroad test bars, VW 
I rger lots f.o.b. mill 
, >»: NO 
Wrought Pipe . Ot 
R : , 
following discounts on steel are to jobbe rs for car N 
ts on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect from May 1, N 5 , to 7 
full weight, except for LaBelle Iron Works and No ) “ to f 
ng Steel & Iron Co., which quote higher prices, and No 8.05 to x 
il Tube Co., which adheres to card of April 1 N B.10¢t f 
rr (J 
(71 
ce 
" 
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The Week’s Prices 





Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
Copper, New York Tin -Lead Spelte 
Electro- New New St New St 

Sept Lake vtic York Yor} Louis York uis 
19 26.2 26.2 61. X00 7.871% \ 371 12 
2) 96.2 26.2 61.25 s.00 7 27 8 37 S12? 
21 93.50 61.271 S00 7.871 g 5 g 2 
22 23.50 8.00 7.87 850 9 
24 } be 4 { t ; \ \ i) 


NEw York, Sept. 25 
There is practically no buying of copper at the Gov- 
ernment control price of 23.50c. The market is dull and 
virtually nominal at that quotation. Tin is dull but 
slightly higher. Lead is offered by independent pro- 
ducers at 7.95c. and buyers are holding off. Spelter is 


unchanged, being strong and confident as to future. 
Antimony is dull. 
New York 


Copper.—The fixing of a price for copper by the 
Government at 23.50c. has cleared the atmosphere to 
some extent, but has left in its trail a number of diffi- 
culties which must be straightened out before normal 
trading becomes possible. One of the questions yet to 
be settled is, are prime Lake, arsenical Lake, electrolytic 
and casting copper all to take the same price—23.50c. ? 
Producers are in doubt on this point and are not selling. 
In the absence of notable sales, the market may be 
quoted nominally at the control price. There has been 
a better inquiry since the control price was announced, 
but little business has been done for the reason that pro 
ducers are not yet aware of what the Government’s re- 
quirements will be and as all Government orders must 
take precedence, they do not want to commit themselves 
at this time. A solution of the problem of resales of 
copper by jobbers and retailers must also be found. At 
present jobbers and retailers do not know whether 
they are permitted to sell at a profit above the control 
price or not. Some of these have copper which has 
cost them up to 32c. or over and it is not yet known 
whether they are to be permitted protection against 
loss. 

Tin.—On Sept. 19 and 20 the market was nearly 
stagnant, though one seller claims fair sales. On Sept. 
21 more interest was shown by buyers and at the close 
of the day there were several inquiries, but not much 
business was placed. Monday, Sept. 24, was also quiet 
and the total sales are estimated at from 100 to 125 
tons. Yesterday (Tuesday) cables from abroad were 
greatly delayed and business came to a dead stop, with 
only one sale reported, a 25-ton lot for future shipment 
from the Far East. A report was received here Mon- 
day that the British Government had placed an embargo 
for the month of October on shipments of tin from the 
Straits Settlements, but this lacks confirmation. 

Lead.—Following the action of the leading producer 
in reducing the price of lead to 8c., independent makers 
showed an inclination to cut below this figure, and on 
Monday and Tuesday of this week quotations were to 
be had at 7.95¢., New York. This tendency of the inde 
pendents to make offerings at a lower price has checked 
whatever large buying might have been done, buyers 
evidently hesitating to place orders until it has been 
determined whether the bottom has been reached. 
Should the independents reduce prices still further, say 
to 7.75c., it is predicted that it might have the effect 
of placing all buyers in a still more positive waiting 
attitude. The needs of consumers are emphasized by 
the fact that throughout the week there have been 
urgent inquiries for small lots for prompt shipment, 
and it is asserted that these tonnages were in many 
instances badly needed and will simply tide consumers 
over until they make up their minds that it is a safe 
time to buy. Large buying must eventually be done. 
The quotation yesterday in the outside market was 
7.95¢., New York, or 7.82%c., St. Louis. 
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Spelter.—The general tone of the market is 
changed; it continues strong and confident as to 
future. Prices have advanced a point in the past w 
and are now 8.25c., St. Louis, or 8.50c., New York, 
prime Western for early delivery. For delivery | 
in the year the market is from %ec. to ce. per 
higher, but very little business is reported as bh 
done for these positions, producers manifesting an 
willingness to commit themselves beyond early cd 
eries. For the latter fair transactions are reported 
quietly negotiated at the prices quoted above. 
fact that lead has fallen to the Government level 
that a fairly satisfactory copper price has been 
nounced by the Government are stabilizing influen 

Antimony.—Chinese and Japanese grades conti: 
obtainable at 15c. to 15.50c., New York, duty paid, 
demand is small and the market is dull. 

Aluminum.—The market is unchanged and inacti 
with 41.50c. to 42.50c., New York, asked for No. 1 virgi: 
metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure. 

Old Metals—The market came to a complete si 
when the Government fixed the price for Ingot Coppe: 
Sellers will not part with their metal at less than th 
old prices and buyers are loathe to purchase on t! 
basis with the Government 23c. price in effect. 

There does not appear to be much stock in the hand 
of dealers and as the metal they have was purchas: 
on the higher basis buyers for spot material are likely 
to be obliged to pay the prices asked. We are quoting 
nominally, the same prices as last week with the ex 
ception of lead, which is lower. We quote: 


Cents per lb 


Copper, heavy and crucible . 26.50 to 27.00 
Copper, heavy and wire........... 25.50 to 26.00 
Copper, light and bottoms.............22.50 to 23.50 
RGM, TNT (4.6 cae nce beh eh ah es deeeee 18.00 to 18.25 
a TH 6 wi cc new aa ane sk aele ean 14.00 to 14.25 
Heavy machine composition...........25.00 to 25.50 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings...........+.... 17.25 


No 1 red brass or composit.on turnings.19.00 to 21.00 


LOOG. DEBT i catve vasa. deseo bends dene eee 7.50 
(OEE. COR. 65k cdaridvewnt wow he ee va gwsee Rae eae 7.00 
Zone meme iw peas 6 6am oe ee 


Chicago 


Sept. 24.—Dealers in copper decline to quote on 
futures, or on any material that is not actually in stock. 
For what metal they have on hand they ask 27c. to 28c., 
whether it be Lake, electrolytic or casting. General 
conditions have been knocked sky-high by the Govern- 
ment’s action in fixing 23.50c. as the producers’ price 
Some efforts to get copper at that level have been un 
availing, and jobbers are doubtful as to what is going 
to happen. They are of the belief, however, that trad- 
ing from store cannot be stopped. The one certain 
thing is that the official price will hold down the market 
The other metals have been dull. We quote as follows: 
Casting, Lake and electrolytic copper, 27c. to 28c.; tin, 
carloads, 63c.; small lots, 65c. to 66c.; lead, 7.95c. to 
8.50c.; spelter, 8.25¢c.; sheet zinc, 19c.; antimony, 17c 
to 18.50c. On old metals we quote buying prices for 
less than carload lots as follows: Copper wire, crucible 
shapes, 22.50c.; copper clips, 21.50c.; copper bottoms, 
2l1c.; red brass, 2lc.; yellow brass, 16c.; lead pipe, 
6.75¢.; zine, 6.25¢c.; pewter, No. 1, 35c.; tinfoil, 42c.; 
block tin, 47e. 


St. Louis 


Sept. 24.—Non-ferrous metals were decidedly quiet 
during the week and the Missouri product closed to-day 
Lead, carload lots, 7.87%4c. to 7.92%c.; spelter, 8.25c. to 
8.374c. for carload lots. For less than carload lots the 

Lead, 10c.; spelter, 9c.; tin, 66c.; Lake 





prices were: 
copper, 30c.; electrolytic copper, 29.50c.; Asiatic antl- 
mony, 18c. The Government’s price fixing on copper 
has not yet affected the small lot market at this point. 
In the Joplin district zinc blende was rather quiet and 
shipments were lighter than usual because of the car 
shortage prevailing. Prices ranged, basis of 60 per 
cent metal, $65 to $75 per ton, with the second grade 
ores $1 to $2 per ton cheaper than the week before 
The average for the district for the week was $69 per 
ton. Calamine was quiet at $35 to $42 per ton, basis 
of 40 per cent metal, with the average for the district 
at $38 per ton. Lead ore was quiet at $90 per ton, 
basis of 80 per cent metal. 





Industry United to Aid the Government 


War Convention at Atlantic City Makes a 
Strong Expression in Favor of Cooperation 


in Handling Present 


Readers of THE IRON AGE are chiefly interested in 
1e proceedings of the Atlantic City convention of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States last week 
‘ause the spirit of that convention was typical of 
at is the dominant note in all industry and of busi- 
ess in these war days. There were probably 1500 dele- 
rates in attendance, most of them representing Cham- 
‘rs of Commerce. Banking, shipping, exporting, job- 
bing and retail interests were prominently represented. 
Not many iron and steel manufacturers were seen, but 
there was a good sprinkling of manufacturing con- 
sumers of steel representing various lines of metal 
working. 
There were three days of addresses and discussions, 
dealing with problems thrust upon business by the 
entrance of the United States into the war. The one 
thought that more than all others permeated the ses- 
ions was that of co-operation between business and 
the Government. The revolution in the thinking of 
officials at Washington brought about by the nation’s 
going to war and that led heads of departments at 
Washington to cal! for help from the very business men 
whom before they had opposed, was alluded to in one 
way and another many times as the sessions went on. 
Secretary Lane and Secretary Baker made ringing ad- 
dresses which evoked an enthusiastic response. Secre- 
tary Wilson in a group session reiterated what has been 
brought out frequently concerning relations of em- 
ployers and employees, that there should be no change 
in conditions of employment (referring particularly to 
inion or open shop conditions) during the war. There 
was a very general expression, however, in informal 
talk among the delegates to the effect that labor had 
not been slow to take advantage of war conditions to 
make any change it was able to bring about. 


Concentrating Government Buying 


Addresses by Lord Northcliffe and Food Admin- 
istrator Hoover attracted large and eager audiences. 
Chairman Scott of the War Industries Board, Walter 
S. Gifford, director of the Council of National Defense, 
and Waddill Catchings, chairman of the committee of 
the National Chamber in co-operation with the Council 
of National Defense, brought out forcibly the lessons 
thus far learned from the more intimate co-operation 
of business men with the authorities at Washington. 

There was a strong sentiment in the convention in 
favor of the concentration of Government buying in 
the hands of one board with full power and one of 
the resolutions of the convention called for such a 
change. 

Foreign Trade to the Front 


The difficulties exporters have had since embargoes 
were placed on many products were alluded to at one 
of the sessions and one speaker favored the granting 
‘f export licenses with no stipulated time, but revocable 

any time by the license board. Chief of the diffi- 
culties now encountered are those due to the inability 
of export companies to place business with any assur- 
ance of getting deliveries in the 60 days’ leeway 
granted at present. 

President James A. Farrell of the Steel Corporation 
brought out in a thoughtful address the part played 
by the export trade in the winning of the war. The 
problem of maintaining exports after the war was 
lealt with in several strong addresses, John D. Ryan, 
president Anaconda Copper Co., showing how ill-pre- 
pared most of the manufacturers of the United States 
would be at the end of the war to compete with other 

suntries to hold a business in which they had been but 
pportunists in the past three years. The passage of 
the Webb bill, permitting American manufacturers to 
-operate in foreign trade, was strongly urged and a 
resolution to that effect was passed. 
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Economic Problems 


Sherman Act Suspended 


Alba B. Johnson, president Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, brought a ringing response from the convention 
to his reference to the Sherman act. It may almost be 
said that the men who attended this convention con 
sidered that the Sherman act has been practically sus 
pended by the Government in its invitation to business 
men in all lines to get together in respect to prices and 
the distribution of their product in war time. Mr 
Johnson said that for 20 years the nation has been 
offering up a sacrifice to the false god of unlimited 
competition. The altar on which the sacrifice has been 
offered, he said, is the Sherman act. It has already 
been demonstrated that the Sherman act will not stand 
the strain of war conditions, the Government itself hav 
ing eliminated competition in the endeavor to insure 
fair prices 

Mr. Ryan pointed to foreign trade as the only means 
of employing after the war the millions of men who 
are now supplying munitions and all other war equip 
ment. 


Industries Should Organize for Co-operation 


As to the means by which business can co-operate 
with the Government, it was the consensus of the 
speakers that the vafious industries and trades should 
be represented at Washington by committees, regard 
less of the composition of committees already serving 
as auxiliary to the Council of National Defense. It 
was urged that wherever an organization of manufac 
turers existed in any industry, that organization should 
at once take steps to create a committee, taking care 
to have a representation on such committee of any 
firms in the industry not belonging at present to any 
manufacturers’ organization 

At one of the group meetings, William Butterworth, 
president John Deere Plow Co., Moline, Ill, told how 
the Government was able, with the co-operation of 
wagon manufacturers, to place orders for 34,000 army 
wagons without disturbing the market either for the 
steel or the lumber required by such an unprecedented 
order. A similar example of fine service was found in 
the shoe trade, in which there had been the fullest co- 
operation on the part of manufacturers with the com- 
mittees at Washington which negotiated army con 
tracts. 

The resolutions adopted by the convention were the 
siftings from more than 100 proposals submitted for 
indorsement, representing nearly every conceivable 
phase of the economic problems growing out of the war 
It was declared to be the spirit of American business, 
no matter how fundamental might be the change in the 
relation of the Government to business, that the Gov- 
ernment should have the power during the war to con- 
trol prices and the determination of production for 
public and private needs “to whatever extent may be 
necessary for our great national purpose.” The forma- 
tion of a general committee of industry, representing 
all branches, was recommended, this committee to assist 
the Government in connection with purchases. A later 
adjustment board to handle all major disputes was 
urged. A resolution was also passed favoring the sus- 
pension of laws which prevent foreign vessels from en 
gaging in coastwise trade. 


Consumers of Steel Confer 


Just before the convention adjourned announce 
ment was made from the platform that at the request 
of Zenas W. Carter, Cleveland, representing the metal 
lath manufacturers, a conference of manufacturing 
consumers of steel would be held immediately in the 
convention hall. A number of representatives of metal- 
working industries responded. In addressing them Mr. 
Carter said that a number of users of steel desired 
that some action be taken looking to their representa- 





vee 





tion in any conference at Washington at which prices 
to be fixed by the Government were considered. It was 
the view of some present that it was then rather late 
to start such a movement, as the announcement of 
Government prices might be expected any day. No 
action was taken, but it was urged by several manu- 
facturers that correspondence be undertaken at once 
between various organizations in the industries using 
steel products with a view to making the influence of 
consumers felt in future adjustments of prices. The 
opinion was expressed that the prices about to be an- 
nounced at Washington would be subject to change 
within a few months and meantime users should select 
representatives who could properly present the case of 
consumers. 
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G. B. Wickersham, 
ager of the Diamond 
burgh, Pa., has 
vice-president 
Steel & 


and 


vice-president and general man- 
Forging & Mfg. Co., N. S. Pitts- 
resigned, Oct. 1, to become 
and manager of the 
Iron Co., Louisville, Ky., 
steel and and galvanized steel 

Mr. Wickersham has been connected with the Diamond 
Forging & Mfg. Co. 

ago, and 


has 


effective 


general Louisville 


manufacturer of iron 


bars black 


sheets. 


Since it Was organized seven years 





under his efficient management 
very successful. His 
appointed. 

Perley R. Prescott, consulting engineer for the Erie 
City Iron Works, Erie, Pa., will sail 
to be employed by the American 
stalling engineering plants in that country 

William B. 
conduit 
Co., 
tenant in the 


the company 


been successor has not yet 


been 


for Japan, Oct. 1 
Trading Co. in 
Curtis, assistant sales manager of the 
department of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Youngstown, Ohio, has first lieu 
Officers’ Reserve Corps of the Federal 
Ordnance Department, and has reported to Washington. 
James E. Ferguson, president of the Ferguso1 
& Iron Co., Buffalo, has captain 
in the United States Signal Corps and appointed man- 
ager of inspection for the district of western New York 
and northern Pennsylvania, which will include the 
of Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse 
He will have inspection of all aeroplanes, 
automobiles for war purposes, telegraph and radio 
this district. In the 
organized the 
has built up a very 


been made a 


stee 


been commissioned a 


cities 
and Hammondsport. 


charge of 


instruments 
Mr. 
Iron Co. he 
the fabrication of structural 
housing and 


made in four years 
Steel & 


extensive busines 


since Ferguson Ferguson 


steel and in the ware- 


distribution of bars, plates, structural 
shapes, etc., rendering it 
pacity of the plant several 
structure of 100 by 150 


four and one-half acres. 


necessary 
times 
feet to 


His time and ability are now 


a 


to enlarge the ca- 
from the 
structures covering 


at the command of the Government for $1,800 per yea 

Frank W. ‘ently metallurgist 
Ludlum Steel Co., Watervliet, N. Y.. 
staff of the Electric Furnace C 
delphia, as 
and operation of the Greaves-Etchells 
will be assisted by G. W. 


Brooke, re with the 


has joined the 
onstruction Co., Phila 
a director, taking charge of the constructior 
furnaces He 
who has 


Ketter, installed a 


number of furnaces of various types, particularly the 
ten Heroult furnace for the British Forgings Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Mr. Brooke had earlier co. 
nection with the operation of the Grénwall-Dixon fur 
nace at the plant of John A. Crowley & Co., Detroit. 


W. E. Keplinger, president of the Peters Cartridge 
Co., Cincinnati, has been elected president of the Cin 
cinnati Business Men’s Club, succeeding Col. F. W. Gal 
braith, Jr., who resigned because of military duties. 

Archibald Johnston, vice-president Bethlehem Steel 
Co., was overwhelmingly nominated as candidate for 
mayor of the recently chartered city of Bethlehem, Pa 
Because of the large vote for Mr. Johnston, his name 
will appear alone on the ballot at the general election 
in November, assuring his election. 

George O. Klaiss has resigned his position at the 


Steelton, Pa., plant, Bethlehem Steel Co., to become 
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assistant superintendent of the forge shops at 
Easton plant, William Wharton, Jr., Co. 

W. K. Hart, Jr., Midland, Pa., has been appoi 
manager of the Midland Improvement Co. and 
Midland Water Co., vice W. C. Rice, resigned. 

Harry G. Fawcett, advertising manager Chain | 
Co., Milwaukee, for several years, resigned Sept. 1) 
engage in advertising business in Milwaukee. 


C. E. Doud, Chicago manager of the industria] 


nace department of Strong, Carlisle & Hamm 
Cleveland, has received a commission as first 


tenant in the Ordnance Officers’ Reserve Corps. 
left Chicago Sept. 22 for service at Watervliet, N 

H. H. Peck, formerly western sales agent for 
Scullin Steel Co., with headquarters at Seattle, | 
completed his enlistment as sergeant of the ambula: 
section attached to the American Red Cross Milita 
Hospital No. 1 at Neuilly S/Seine and has been co 
missioned as first lieutenant in the Ordnance Offic 
Reserve Corps. His address is care of Ordnance A 
Depot, No. 1, American Expeditionary Force 
France, via New York. 

R. E. Blazo has been transferred from the Bost 
office to the Philadelphia sales office of Rogers, Bri 
& Co., pig iron and coke. 

William S. 
the Crucible 


vance 


Boyd of the purchasing department 
Steel Co. of America, Pittsburgh, has r¢ 
signed to become purchasing agent of the Page Wov: 
Wire Fence Co., Monessen, Pa. 

J. B. Beall, for the past two years manager of fa 
tory sales for the Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind., has been assigned to the management 
a new branch office located at Cleveland. J. D. Rauch, 
formerly treasurer of the American Steel Dredge Co., 
Fort Wayne, and for the past two months 
Wayne Co., been appointed manager of 
sales. 

C. L. Altemus has been appointed manager of th« 
metals department of the Pacific Commercial Co., 11 
Broadway, New York, in charge of iron and steel and 
other metals. The company is engaged in exporting, 
particularly to the Far East. Mr. Altemus was for 
about 10 years with the Cambria Steel Co., part of that 
time in the metallurgical department in special re- 
search work and later in the sales department, and 
was subsequently New York manager of the Americar 
Steel Export Co. when that organization was still 
part of the Cambria Steel Co. 


enginee! 


has factory 


A. W. Payne has been placed in charge of the brancl 
office which the Crane Packing Co., Chicago, maker of 
the John Crane flexible metallic packing, has estal 
lished in the Woolworth Building, New York. 


H. H. Barbour, district sales manager of the Lacka 
wanna Steel Co., New York, is now on leave in Was! 
ington associated with J 
work for the War 
vast, of the New 

o., is acting district 
abvsence. 

The Asbestos Protected Metal Co., Pittsburgh, an 
nounces the opening of a sales office in the Union Cen 
tral Building, Cincinnati, under the direction of J. © 
Lathrop. 

The Wilkoff & Vaughn Co., Inc., 50 Church Street, 
New York, dealer in scrap material, has opened an 
office in Philadelphia in the Widener Building. A. Brice 
Moore has been appointed manager. 

P. A. von Mohrenschildt, New York, American re} 
resentative and purchasing agent for Nobel Brothe 
Petroleum Production Co., Petrograd, Russia, will leav: 
for Russia on Sept. 29 to make a report on the cond! 
tion of the petroleum industry in the United States 
Mr. von Mohrenschildt, in view of the fact that oil w 
supplies, and especially casings, are very scarce in the 
United States, is concerned over the difficulty of buyins 
the supplies and casings of which Russia is greatly 
need. While in Russia he will seek to arouse interest 
in an endeavor to better the shipping facilities betwee! 
the United States and Russia. On account of the larg 
Russian Government orders which have been placed 


Leonard Replogle in prio 

Industries Board. George Prender 
York office of the Lackawanna Ste: 
Mr. Barbour’ 


sales manager in 
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country, almost all the space on steamers sailing 
Archangel is taken by such shipments, leaving but 
to 250 tons capacity to be assigned to 
ht on each ship, although there is now in 

and vicinity more than 800,000 tons of freight 
signed to private buyers in Russia. These buyers 
operating exclusively for Russian national defense, 
there is no prospect of moving this freight to Arch- 
el. The other large 
ite freight. Mr. vor 
several years with 
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private 


New 


closed to 


Russian 
Mohrenschildt was connected 


the 


ports are 


business department of 


STEEL PLANT POWER COSTS 


Problems in Their Determination and Distribu- 
tion—The Question of By-Products 


That a standard method of electric power cost ac- 
nting be adopted by steel mills was urged by W. O. 
hmann, engineer of the Oliver Iron & Steel Co. and 

hairman of the power committee of the Association of 
mn and Steel Electrical Engineers at a recent Pitts- 
gh meeting of that association. He pointed out that 
esent electric power station accounting methods give 
st data which are not easily analyzed or compared to 
he cost of purchased power. He held that the im- 
rtant requirements of a steel mill electric power 
ounting system are: proper charges against the con- 
ming departments for the cost of power, and proper 
lits to the departments delivering by-products used 
the power plant for the value of the by-products. 
The distribution of power costs, he found, after an 
mination of the accounting systems of several steel 
npanies, should be based upon the cost of delivered 
ver rather than the cost of generated power, the 
st of delivered power being the cost of power as 
shed to the yards and buildings of the various de 
partments. This cost is the cost to generate or price 
id for purchased power plus the cost of delivery to 
the consuming departments, and includes the cost of 
1iring and maintaining the lines, cables, transform- 
substations, conduits, towers, etc., between the 
nerating stations and the consuming departments, 
ugh new work such as installing lines for mill ex- 
on, ete., is not included. 
Where some departments receive all or part of their 
er from substations, it is necessary to add to the 
of producing the current the cost of operating the 
stat The departments which receive power 
from the generating station should be charged 
th their share of the cost of producing and distribut- 
ng the current and the cost of the remainder of the 
wer furnished by the generating station should be 
rged to the substations, the cost of operating the 
stations being added to this amount. The depart- 
ents which receive current from the substations should 
harged their pro rata share of this cost. Plants 
ving storage batteries feeding into lines supplying 
veral departments should have the battery station 
sunted for in the same manner as substations, pro- 
n being made for the credit received from the sale 
sediments and old plates. Current supplied by the 
ige battery station should carry an additional 
irge to cover battery replacements. In all cases the 
harge to the department should be the cost of producing 
rrent plus the cost of furnishing the current to the 
nsuming department. 
An accounting system applicable to a central station 
wer plant, according to Mr. Oschmann, probably 
uld not be suitable to steel works, and he suggested 
a steel mill power accounting system should in- 
1, cost of steam; 2, cost of electric current gen- 
ed; 3, cost of electric current supplied from gen- 
ting stations; 4, cost of electric current supplied to 
suming departments. 


Credits for By-Products 


The use of the by-product energy, he explained, 
lires large investment in machinery and equipment, 
i great care must be exercised in order that the cost 


ions. 
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of electric current is not mad curate due to charg : 
ing to the generating station account, items of invest =e 
ment, operation and maintenance which should bs oy 
. ' Fa 
charged to the furnace department or vice versa [wo ‘4 
of the difficult problems are to properly credit the fur 
nace department for gas furnished and the steam di 
partment with the steam distributed 
All operating and maintenance charges which de ca) 
} ts 
velop from the utilization of by-product energy, he a 
held, should be deducted from the value of the energy 
" f 
obtained, so that proper credit can be g 


ven the depart ia 
ment furnishing the energy and to avoid unjust burden 


1 irdens 
being placed upon the departments utilizing the waste 
energy. He pointed out that when steam is obtained pe 
from waste heat boilers, the maintenance charg 

usually high, but the steam delivered into the steam 

system is equal in value to a like amount of steam 

furnished by the central boiler plant or plants. The 

furnace supplying heat to the boiler, therefore, should 





be credited with the total value of th 





less the charges of operating and maintaining tl er RN 

Where blast-furnace gas is used to generate steam ; 
the same method could be employed Phe per : 
1000 lb. of steam as supplied by coal-fired boilers 2 
being known, the value of all tl 


ill the steam generated by 
the entire boiler plant, the total cost of operating 
the plant, can be credited to the furna 
In his opinion 
steam or kilowatt-ho 
curate than a 


ess 


department 


valuing furnace gas on the basis of the 


ul produced would be more ac 


Blast furnace 








gas has no tangible market value Due to the large 

quantities required to furnish a pprecia amount of 

energy it is necessary to use the gas within a reasonable 

distance of the furna mpel the utilizing de 

partment to locate apparat of r the furnace and 

then charge the gas at a B ic does not seem 

reasonable. Als hen f ned under 

boilers the boiler efficiency, | id, is reduced. On a 
B.t.u. basis he believes that fu e gas to-day is : 4 
probably twice as valuable as it was two years ago and : 
that the price ¢ f a kilowatt-l is generated or pur 

chased has not increased to as great an extent 





Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


The Huessener Engineering Co., Oliver building, ry 
Pittsburgh, has recently booked orders for five boilers z 
for the E. & G. Brooke Iron ¢ Birdsboro, Pa.; four 
for the Delta Chemical Co., Wells, Mich.; a repeated 
order for Ella Furnace Co., West Middlesex, Pa.; five 
boilers for the Hanging Rock Iron Co., Hanging Rock, i 
Ohio; two for the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., ts 
Birmingham, Ala., and five for the Union Furnace Co., “ 
Ironton, Ohio. The Huessener Engineering ‘ has =< 


taken up the manufacture of burners for puddling fur 
naces, brick kilns, etc., and so far has received orders s 
for burners for puddling furnaces for the Kittanning a 


Iron & Steel Co., Kittanning, Pa., for drag furnaces for t 
the Buffalo Bolt Co., Buffalo, and for brick kilns for 
John H. Ward & Son, Pittsburgh. 

The county commissioners of Pittsburgh have 


awarded a contract to the Van D 
land, for steel furniture for the 
new City-County building ir 


rn Iron Works, Cleve 
Law Library in the 


P ttsburgh, for the 


sum 
of $29,238. The Canton Art Metal Co., has received a 
contract for steel furniture for the same building, < ie 
amounting to $2796. 
The Virginia Chain Co. has been organized with a eT 
capital of $40,000 to operate a chain factory at Parkers- 
burg, W. Va. The incorporators are John Marshall, Be 
C. D. Forrer, M. E. Heihle, E. A. Brast and J. W. i 
tomine. fe 
The Pittsburgh Knife & Forge Co., Pittsburgh, re- Pf 
cently bought considerable ground adjacent to its plant 2 
on which it will make some large additions and con- & 


siderably increase its capacity. 


The Jennison-Wright Co., Toledo, Ohio, manufac- 
turer of Kreolite wood block flooring, has opened an 
office in charge of S. C. 501-502 


Conway in rooms 


PRA gees 


Keystone Bank Building, Pittsburgh. 
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FOUNDRY CONVENTIONS 


Joint Opening Session at Boston, Monday, of the 
Two Foundry Associations 


} } + + . . + « 
The me r o estadilisn Satistactory Cost a 
counting in the foundry industry is gaining consider 


l . ) . Aon r 
1dging from the presidential address of 


J. P. Pero of the Americ Association 


able headway, 


in Foundrymen’s 


it the opening session Monday afternoon, Sept. 24, in 
Paul Revere Hall, Mechanics Building, Bosto1 Mi 
Per Vno s identified witl the Missouri Malleable 
[re Co. I S Louis, ¢ ined tha he association’s 
! ttes foundry ¢ had completed arrangt 
I ts tn I i tants to 1 ta as pit 
pri and ef ! system he pla of tk 
Y ! Oo Wis yme SUDSCI eT to 
foundry cost movement. It was gratifying to the asso 
ition, he said, and to the committee, of which Vic 
president Benjamin D. Fuller is chairman, to report 
102 subscribers to this system and a total subscription 
f oO er >| ( 

Mr. P idress as well as that of Jesse L. Jones 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. ¢ East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., presi American Institute of Metals, were fea 
ture f whi is has been the istom for 
some yea sa nt one of the ferrous and non-ferrous 
technical bodies, signalizing the beginning of foundry 
we a a be led. The two associations art 
holding simultaneou sessions and at the same time 1 
in exhibition in Mechani Building of equip! 
supplies f foundry and machine shops 

President Pero’s Address 

\t the outset of his address, Mr. Pero linked hin 
self with some interesting foundry association history 
‘Previous 1 this meeting, he said, “we have held but 
one Onve OI n New England, at Boston in 1902, 
niteer Vi s or Fifteen years before the Boston 

nvent , and nine years before the first convention 
if the A. F. A., the New England Foundry Foremen’s 
Association was organized in Springfield, Mass., in 
LSd7. That, so far as I have been able to learn, was 
the first association of this kind ever organized It 
numbered in its membership the leading foundry for 


nen of that period in New England, some of whom ars 
I 


1lers are represented by thelr 


descendants. It was my good fortune to conceive the 
idea of s 1 an association, perform the preliminary 
work for the first meeting and preside at the opening 


session of that, the first association organized for the 


purpose of interchange of views and experiences i 


} 


. ii . . 1 
foundry) practice veneral 


and for the uplift of the 
foundry trade. I do not make this statement in a spirit 
of egotism, but merely to relate an interesting fact 


in the history of the industry and to explain to you 
the pleasure and pride I feel in occupying the highest 
ffice in this great organization.” 

‘As foundrymen,” he 


pride to the 


continued, “we point with 
wonderful progress made in foundry pra 
tice in the past twenty-five year’ 
the A. | 


our society has played in contributing to the present 


3, and as members ol 


A. we are justly proud of the prominent part 


state of excellence. We have 
I predict that 
twenty-five 

made 


retrospect wonder at the 


much, but 
attend our 


“ 
accomplished 


those of you who 


session 


years hence will marvel at the 


grigantic 


strides during period, even as we now in 


progress already made.” 


THE MATTER OF APPRENTICES 


He spoke also on the apprentice problem, in 
follows: 


progress 


part as 
“One of the supposedly important features 
during the past twenty-five 
foundry, as well as in othe1 


{ 
years in the 
industries, is known as 
specialization, like many other 
seemingly good things, has its limitations, and we are 
at last that specialists are not 
thorough consequence, we 


specialization; but 


realize 
As a now face 
a problem of the utmost importance. It matters not to 
us whether the present condition has been brought upon 
us by the desire of the employer for increased produc 
tion, or decreased cost, or both, or whether the attitude 


beginning to 


mechanics. 
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of the labor unions in restricting the number of 
prentices is responsible for existing conditions. 1 
we know, that unless taken to mak 
foundry industry more attractive to our young men 
an efficient system of training and indenturing of 
adopted, we will have very few cap 
molders in the next generation. 
counted much on the work of the committee 
ing the association on the Conference Board on 17 


ing of Apprent 


steps are 


ill-around 


repre 
ices, 


Address of President Jones 


Mr. Jones, in his address, mentioned the pri 
made in non-ferrous technology since the beginn 


the war. “Possibly I may safely assert,” he said, 


been made in that time th 
Foremost I may mention the 


rreater advances have 
3 prey ous decade, 
nercial production of electrolytic zinc. Previous to 
war the market for high-grade zine 
With the 


placing of 


or brass with 


was rather nal 
munitions contracts which « 

lead, the den 
y augmented and the price mounted rap 


less than 0.1 per cent 


| 


as the firms making high-grade zinc by distil 
processes did not have the capacity to supply the 
usual market. This resulted in a number of firms 
yagin n the manufacture of electrolytic zinc, it eve 


found profitable to cast anodes from prime wi 
and electrolytically refine them. In so 
cases a purity of 99.98 per cent has been obtained. | 


interesting to users to se¢ 


ern svpeiter 


whether the elect 
purity, uniformity 
high-grade distilled zinc. If the 
processes give equally good results there should bi 
broader market for high-grade zine after the war, whe 
lower and supplies abundant. The thin, 
this grade of zine gives warrants 


lytic zinc is able to compete in 


price with the 


prices are 
tough coating that 
ts extensive use in hot galvanizing. It can also be used 
advantageously in high-grade manganese 
aluminum alloys, sheet brass, die cast alloys, etc.” 
“Instead of the production of electrolytic zinc 
cathode sheets,” he continued, “the product can be con 
into zine dust. As this zine dust is very pure, 
opens the way for improvements in the sherardizin; 


y 
& 


bronze, 


verted 


process, the purer the zinc coating on an iron or steel 
article, the better it will be protected from corrosion. 
“The production of electrolytic zinc has resulted in 
the accumulation of large 
high in cadmium. 
iced expe 


amounts of slimes or residues 
Electrolytic cadmium has been pro 
imentally from these slimes and I would 
suggest active research work in developing new uses 
scale for metallic cadmium 


ELECTROLYTIC TIN 


“Quite re ‘ently the 


has been announced. 


production of electrolytic tin 
The difficulty of obtaining Straits 
in makes the advent of the electrolytic tin doubly wel 
come. In the electrical industry, in particular, 

tremely pure tin is essential as the connectors of ele 
trical apparatus are its most vital parts and 
the use of the highest grades of tin obtainable. 

“The demand for alloys for aeroplane work has 
brought magnesium into prominence. This 
which came entirely from abroad, can now be had i 
any desired amount from American makers. The ex 
treme lightness of its alloys with aluminum, the high 
speed at which they can be machined and their relative 
heapness bulk for bulk should result in a constantly 
increasing demand for magnesium. 

“The scarcity and high price of antimony has | 
to the development of a novelty in the shape of elect 
lytic babbitt. This contains no antimony or tin neces 
sarily, but consists of lead hardened by small amounts 


of the alkaline earth metals— 


+ 


ex 


requlré 


metal, 


barium, caleium, et 


THE CRUCIBLE PROBLEM AND THE ELECTRIC FURNACI 


“The crucible makers of the United States have be« 
much handicapped by inability to obtain the Cey! 
graphite and Klingenberg clay they formerly us¢ 
One prominent manufacturer when asked if any trou! 
was being had with his goods replied epigrammatical); 
‘Wherever you find a crucible maker in these days, y 
find a man very much chastened in spirit.’ With cha! 
acteristic American energy and ingenuity, howeve! 
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ave already so adapted the clays and graphite 
are available that very fair results are being ob- 
except possibly on the larger sizes of 

he high price of crucibles has led to the very 
extension of electric furnace melting for non- 
s metals. Both the carbon resistor and induction 
* furnace seem to be doing satisfactory work 


crucibles. 





ass for rolling into sheets for cartridge cases, 
For foundry work where light castings are run 
yt metal required not so much progress has been 

The use of the arc type furnace by a number 
nufacturers for the making of tempering alloys 
leners may also be noted. These alloys are used 

ntroduction of small amounts of high melting 


metals into aluminum alloys and the various 


CAST COPPER FOR SHELL BANDS 


tecently, when the demand for copper driving 

was so urgent that the tube mills could not meet 
imber of foundries succeeded in producing very 
tory copper castings for this purpose. When 
nto bands, physical characteristics equal to tl 

the drawn tubes were obtainab‘e. In th 
many ordnance experts these bands because 
e rolled radially are superior to those cut fro 
hich are drawn lengthwise. The greatest care is 
ed in order to obtain copper castings that will be 
and clean.” 

Jones said that the American Institute of 
had 282 active members and 64 associates, 
includes 28 corporation memberships, each hav- 

hree members. The last two members received 

Dr. H. M. Howe and Sir Robert Hadfield. The as- 

ition has decided to issue a quarterly journal in- 

of the annua! volume of proceedings. Dr. Paul E., 

a, Washington, D. C., is the editor. 


Official Reports 


[he report of the board of directors told of the 


ial success of the foundry and machine exhibition 
Cleveland last year, the first undertaken by the 
erican Foundrymen’s Association itself. A _ final 
fit of $6,829.60 was shown. A refund was made to 
exhibitors of 10 per cent of the cost of their space 
$1,000 was transfrered to the technical depart- 
of the association and the American Institute of 
was awardd $166.50, the distribution being based 
the proportionate registration of the two organiza 
at Cleveland. In addition to the exhibition profits 
xpended portion of the entertainment fund sub- 
ed to by foundrymen of Cleveland and vicinity, 
facturers of foundry equipment and supplies, etc., 
ne to $335.86 was contributed to the American 
irymen’s Association for research work. 

Through the year the board moved to organize a 
ous section, either by absorbing the membership 
\merican Institute of Metals, or separately, if 

amalgamation cannot be effected. Later a com- 
appointed to perfect an amalgamation reported 
the American Institute of Metals had decided not to 

s identity by merging with the American Foun 

men’s Association. It was voted that from the 

exhibition and thereafter no distribution or ap 
riation for technical activities be made from exhibi 
rofits to the American Institute of Metals, but 
the latter organization share in the entertainment 
eges the same as in the past. 

plan was approved which provides for the raising 

fund to be subscribed by the members of the 

ation participating in the work of the foundry 
committee and the employment of a cost expert 
epare a uniform system of cost accounting to 
the endorsement of the American Foundrymen’s 
ation, Inc., and which is to be installed personally 
he cost accountant to be employed by the cost com- 
Propositions covering this work were received 
Scovell, Wellington & Co., Boston, C. E. Knoeppel 
New York, and Searle & Nicholson, New York. 

[he board, following out the recommendation of 

Cleveland meeting, adopted the Government stand- 

‘or sieves as prepared by the U. S. Bureau of 

dards. 
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Large Imports of Manganese Ore 
Manganese ore imports continue large For July 
they were 53,437 gross tons, bringing the total for the 
year to Aug. 1 to 370,227 tons, as compared with 
318,965 tons to Aug. 1, 1916 The present import rate 
now 52,889 tons per month, comparing with 52,779 
tons per month to July 1, 1917. Unless the monthly 


rate increases for the rest of the year, the total for 
1917 will fall short of the total for the fiscal year by 


about 12,000 tons. It will be 634,668, as compared with 
656,088 tons. The total for 1916, however, was only 
526.525 tons. which will be exceeded this calendar year 


The Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce has opened 
a branch office in Washington for the convenience of the 
Government when seeking information concerning the 


facilites of Indana manufacturers for makng war ma 





terial and supplies. The chamber is completing a survey 
of the state, so as to have a list of every plant capable 
of assisting the Government in this directior The 
general plan is to have large manufacturers take large 
contracts and sublet to smaller companeis. All the 


machinery has been listed. The survey shows that in 
Indianapolis alone more than 200 plants can manufac- 
ture war supplies. In order to pay the bureau ex 
penses the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce is to 
get a per centage commission on contract secured 
through its bureau for Indiana manufacturing plants. 


The Poole Engineering & Machine Co., Woodberry, 
Md., has asked bids on a gun shop to be built at Texas, 
Md., to cost about $500,000 
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Steel Prices Are Fixed by Agreement 


(Cont nued from page ivi) 


though somewhat less on finished products than we 
thought they should be. We that these 
will stimulate throughout the country, 
doubtless can be We were also very much 
pleased at the reception accorded steel manufacturers 
by the War Industries Board, who certainly conveyed 
the impression to us that they wish to do the right 
thing for stee] makers.” 

An official of one of the leading steel companies had 
the following to say: “The prices fixed by the President 
for steel will be accepted loyally by the manufacturers, 
with the knowledge that prices will bear 
heavily on many mills not entirely self-contained. The 
President, however, has opened the door for a revision 
if such a result is shown necessary, by limiting the time 
to Jan. 1, which gives evidence of his intention to be 
fair. Whether the prices will bring out a maximum 
tonnage, with the scarcity of labor, shortage of cars 
and excessive cost of necessary supplies, can only be 
determined later. The enormous tonnage required by 
our Government and Allies, and demanding priority 
shipment, will probably restrict to a large extent the 
production of commercial both domestic and 
foreign.” 


rates 
and 


believe 
business 
maintained. 


even such 


steel, 


Differentials from Base Prices 


The vice-president of one of the larger steel com 
panies in the Central West gives his ideas as follows: 

“It is believed that the prices announced by the au 
thority of the President are in some particulars higher 
than those which he had in mind before he learned the 
results of the conference, and it is gratifying to the 
manufacturers who presented the figures to know that 
the President believed their very little 
change has been made in the figures announ¢ed from 


statements, as 


those submitted as the product of the best judgment 
of the iron and steel manufacturers. The iron and 
steel trade is to-day rapidly adjusting itself to the 


radically changed conditions, feeling that business has 
stabilized and put in the 
meet the war demands. 

“A great many adjustments are to be made, of 
such as the establishment of location 
where the base prices will apply and also the establish- 
ing of differentials in the varied line of products which 
grow out of the base articles from iron ore up. The 
iron ore is based upon the 1917 price of non- 
Lake Erie docks, and the 
various grades of ore will take their places in the price 
list with reference to the base ore. What may be un- 
derstood by the base price on coke is the maximum price 
on the best qualities, with a possibility of lower prices 
for the inferior grades. The price of pig iron seems 
to be based upon the value of basic and No. 2 foundry 
irons. Differential prices will be made on one side of 
the line, possibly for gray forge; on the other, for 
standard Bessemer, malleable Bessemer, low-phos- 
phorus, ferro silicon, ete. It is, presumed that much of 
this work will be prepared by the committee of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, subject to approval 
of the Governmental board passing upon the main sub- 
ject. 


been best possible shape to 


course, bases 


price on 


3essemer Mesaba ore, f.o.b. 


Many Contract Prices Adjusted 


“Many contracts for iron and steel automatically 
have their prices adjusted upon receipt of the Presi- 
dent’s decision in the matter, because much iron and 
steel is sold upon prices which are established from 
month to month. Concern is expressed in some quarters 
as to the validity of contracts for many of the products 
made recently at high prices and it is very reasonable 
that doubt should be expressed as to the permanency 
of such contracts. But a few weeks ago, few steel men 
realized that they would come to agree with the Presi- 
dent that the people should be entitled to the same 
price for their products as might be granted to the 
United States Government and its Allies, yet, on Fri- 
day, the idea of the President was adopted unanimously. 
The same people can just as reasonably say to-day 
that the Government cannot abrogate contracts which 
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in its view may interfere with bringing out the 
est volume of product and still we may look fo: 
to some adjustment being brought about in these tl 
also, just as reasonably as we can look back t 
process by which many of our ideas were upset | 
conclusion of last Friday’s meeting in Washingtor 

“The broad principle to keep in mind at all t 
is that the winning of the war is the main 
for all people to strive for whatever sacrifices 
necessary in the judgment of the President to 
that about.” 


Security Values Should be Sustained 


Isaac M. Scott, president Wheeling Steel & | 
Co., Wheeling, W. Va., a large producer of ore, 
pig iron, Bessemer steel, steel pipe and tin plate, st 
that in his opinion the Government prices on st 
while lower on several items than expected are i: 
main, fair and acceptable to the steel industry. 
prices named will allow the self-contained steel n 
to realize good profits, and place them in positior 
contribute in the form of excess profits a good part 
the expense of the Government in prosecuting the \ 
The knowledge that Government prices would be 
much lower than the premium prices obtaining for 
long has been in possession of the steel trade fo 
long time, and the prices named have been largely d 
counted for some weeks in the stock market. Th: 
prices should really prove a strong factor in sustaining 
stock values, and are not to be regarded in any way a 
a bear argument. 

W. S. Horner, president National Association of 
Sheet and Tin Plate Manufacturers, Oliver Building 
Pittsburgh, and director of the American Rolling Mi 
Co., Middletown, Ohio, gives his views as follows: “The 
statement from Judge Gary given out on Monday eve- 
ning reflects my views on these prices, which I believe 
to be eminently fair to the pig iron and steel producers, 
also to the Government, its Allies and domestic con- 
well. The pledge of the manufacturers 
that wages will not be disturbed and the highest pos 
sible maximum output be secured shows clearly the ab- 
solutely friendly relations existing between the steel 
trade and the Government. It bespeaks for the Gov- 
ernment the strong support the steel trade can give 
it in the matter of turning out war steel, best de- 
livery and the closest co-operation that can be given. 
The new prices are bound to stabilize the steel business 
and place it on a safe basis.” 


Sumers as 


Views from Chicago 


CHICAGO, Sept. 25.—-The steel industry is to-day in a 
chaotic state. Men everywhere are giving voice to con- 
jecture, doubt and divergent views in their effort to ab 
sorb the full import of the news on price fixing fron 
Washington. Local mills have wired their branch of- 
fices not to quote on plates, shapes and bars, although 
the action was not based on any intention of immediate 
revision of prices, but on uncertainty. Branch offices of 
Eastern mills are anxiously awaiting advices from head- 
quarters. Meanwhile they will not sell. Sales man- 
agers are being deluged with questions, many from con- 
sumers wanting to know about the operation of con- 
tracts under the new regime. Although it has been 
many times stated that the new prices are for the gen- 
eral public, as well as for the Government and its al- 
lies, the statement is not unanimously accepted and will 
not be until the official text is received. It was noted 
by some that telegraphic reports said the new prices 
should be made to private consumers not that they shall 
be made, it being pointed out that the imperative was 
not used. It is asserted that self-contained mills can do 
well at the new prices, and it is a fact that representa- 
tives of the larger interests are not finding fault. The 
representative of a mill which buys its pig iron, large 
quantities of scrap, etc., said: 

“We would not complain if the new prices were for 
the Government and its allies, even in view of another 
wage advance, but how is it fair to us who must enter 
the open market and buy pig iron while other compa- 
nies control both ore and iron?’ The mills owning ore 
have an advantage because they can keep wages up. 
They have a profit before we can start. In dull times 
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smaller mill has the advantage because it can pick 
heap iron and scrap here and there and does not 
. the big overhead of the larger mill to carry. We 
‘t quote pending some clearing of conditions.” 
e executive of a large independent mill said: 
m the point of view of the self-contained steel 
any the price is fair to the Government. Of course 
e prices would mean a much lower yield, yet we 
d be satisfied if we could operate at their levels in- 
tely, provided costs do not advance much beyond 
present levels. On Oct. 1 we shall advance wages 
ner cent.” 
\rguing that if the new prices were for the Gov- 
ment and its Allies alone, the public would suffer, a 
eel man pointed out that it was not the purpose of 
Government to inflict hardship on the private con- 
er, but to help him with the low rate applying to the 
ernments. 


New Prices for Best Interests of All 


lhe representative of a manufacturer using large 
iantities of steel took an optimistic view as follows: 
the long run the new prices will be in the best in- 
ests of the steel manufacturers as well as all buyers, 
steel prices were getting to a point which inflicted 
reat hardship to various leading industries. If the 
had not been stopped, it would have eventually 
rought disaster through the collapse of the entire 
nufacturing activity. Lower prices mean additional 
vity for the implement manufacturers, car builders 

d various other industries. The building trade can 
rw afford to buy freely. Incidentally, “I do not be- 
ve,” he said, “the mills are so completely sold up as 
been intimated. The railroads have been unable 

‘uy cars, but they can do so at the new prices. In 
ndividual cases the new figures will work some hard- 
hip, but it is to be remembered that policies must not 
fixed for temporary effect but for ultimate results. 
The prices fixed are to my mind fair to producer and 
ynsumer and if not mandatory will do more harm 
than good. The crux of the situation is that the United 
States is at war and every individual must govern him- 
self accordingly. Sacrifices for the common good must 
be made. Prices of commodities other than those 
imed I believe will work out automatically. If pig 
ron is low, scrap will adjust itself. Of course those 
who are loaded up with scrap will suffer. So far as pos- 
sible contracts should be readjusted. I believe the 
\dministration has handled the situation in admirable 
fashion by beginning at the foundation. For the 
oment there is no business in highly finished 


ducts.” 


‘ 


Implement Makers’ Views in the Making 


In the absence of the executive chairman of the 
National Implement and Vehicle Association, General 
Manager E. W. McCullough did not care to talk at 
ength in view of the questions yet to be settled. The 
executive chairman has been in Washington and will 
reach Chicago Sept. 27. There is some question whether 
the price fixing will materially help the implement 
nanufacturers, one reason being that most of them are 
overed for the remainder of the year, another being 
that it may make deliveries more difficult to procure 
| deliveries are regarded as more important than 
‘e. Many industries which have been practically 
it of the market will seek bars. Mr. McCullough said 
nat the implement makers would come in Class B, 
lesignated by the War Industries Board to include in- 
‘ustries indirectly related to the war and as such en- 
titled to some preference. He said the 2.90c. base was 

course more attractive than what they had been 
paying. 

A company making rail carbon steel bars and shapes 
tates that it already has refused to make any changes 

its contracts and will await developments before 

aking further quotations. 


Prices Not Yet Regarded as Maximum 


\n executive of a large local mill said the prices 
id been fixed on certain basic products and that inas- 
ich as Judge Gary has said the prices are fair, they 
ould be so considered. He believed the ultimate 


Y 
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working out of the agreement would be beneficial to 
the small mills doing a finishing business. Deliveries 
will continue to determine prices, where products are 
dificult to procure. A man wanting sheets, for in 
stance, will pay the asking price if he must have then 


Warehouse Prices 


A representative of Joseph T. Ryerson & Son stated 
that his company was waiting for definite informatio 
Business was good, but their stocks were not up to 
normal, nearly all sizes being badly broker 

A representative of A. M. Castle & Co. said that in 


his opinion the jobbing warehouses would continue to 
get material where, when and at what price they could, 
acting as clearing houses for the trade. To keep their 


| 


stock at its allowable minimum level they had beer 
compelled to pay bonus prices and to get material from 
all sources including other warehouses. Their price 
to the consumer are predicated on what they them 
selves paid and their interpretation of the new price 
is that they apply to the mills. The company’s cor 
tracts will be filled on the original basis for the reason 
that the material involved has been bought and it is 
coming forward. With the mills filled with orders for 
months to come it does not appear that the public will 
derive immediate benefit from the new prices, at least 
that portion of the public which buys in small lots 
No pig iron was sold to-day. From the representa 
tive of the leading producer, no statement was forth 
coming. Many consumers of iron wanted to know 
where they stood with regard to their contracts, also 
if contracts for castings based on pig-iron prices would 
be affected. The general belief was that contracts 
would be subject to no change. So many ramification 
presented themselves that sellers decided merely to sit 
tight and await further information. The agent of the 
leading Southern producer was informed that his com 
pany had no iron to sell, which can be interpreted to 
mean they also were waiting. It was admitted that 
any attempt to revise contracts would result in a mass 
of confusion. Yet most of the iron people asserted 
that once the plan gets working, it will be a good thing 
In scrap there is no market, all prices having beer 
shattered, and prominent dealers said there must be a 
complete readjustment. It is not expected that con 
tracts will be changed, although there may be some 
annulments through subterfuge of rejection. It is be 
lieved the mills will agree on a reasonable price, prob 
ably about $25 in the East and $22 in the West for 
melting steel. Unless the price is made reasonable, 
scrap will not come out. All prices of a week ago were 
held to, though considered strictly nominal, this apply 
ing to iron and steel, both from first hands and jobbers 


Co-operative Regulation with Government Approval 


CLEVELAND, Sept. 25.—Chairman John A. Topping 
of the Republic Iron & Steel Co., who is in Cleveland 
to-day, made the following expression: “The steel 
settlement as I see it will have a wholesome effect on 
the steel business because the principle of co-operative 
regulation has been established with Government ap- 
proval. Of course, present abnormal profits will be 
substantially reduced but a runaway market condition 
has been prevented and prosperity extended. Further 
more, stability in future values should be conserved by 
providing a basis for orderly liquidation for the post 
war period.” 


Superior Steel Corporation Earnings 


The Superior Steel Corporation, Union Arcade 
Building, Pittsburgh, works at Carnegie, Pa., has de- 
clared an initial dividend of $1.50 quarterly on the com- 
mon stock, payable Nov. 1. Earnings for seven months 
to Aug. 31, averaged better than $250,000 monthly. 
Orders ahead fully justify the belief that for last five 
months of year they will exceed this figure. Company’s 
cash position is strong and raw materials are contracted 
for at favorable prices. Dividends of $8 per annum are 
being paid on first and second preferred stocks and in 
addition the company has retired about $1,000,000 of 
the preferred stocks this year out of earnings. It is 
known several directors favor a distribution on the 
common at this time. 
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RECORD-BREAKING WAGES 


Steady Upward Trend in the Youngstown 
District Mills 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, Sept. 24.—Rollers are now 
earning on an average about $700 a month and cor- 
respondingly high wages are paid to all of the other 
iron and steel mill workers. The puddlers are earning 
$13,30 a ton, and it is recalled that the prevailing rate 
for boiling was as low as $3.50 a ton in Pittsburgh 
and the Mahoning Valley in 1893. 

One of the good signs during these prosperous times 
is that the steel workers, sheet mill men and puddlers 
are saving their money, placing their cash allowance 
over and above living expenses in the sound savings 
banks of this city, buying good gilt-edged Government 
bonds and purchasing homes. Many a mortgage has 
been burned during the past two years and homesteads 
released from debt. 

While iron and steel workers agree that wages are 
good—higher within the past two years than ever be- 
fore in the history of the trade in America—yet they 
point to the lean years and low wages that came regu- 
larly at intervals before 1914. From 1893 to 1899, 
times were backward throughout the country and mill 
work was poor in the Mahoning Valley. Then came 
such consolidations as the Republic Iron & Steel Co., 
and later the United States Steel Corporation. In the 
autumn of 1900, the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. was 
incorporated. From that time on, the steel trade has 
not had such violent changes. Only two bad strikes in 
the sheet industry within the past decade have occurred 
to mar this record. 

When the European war broke out, steel manufac- 
turers turned to the manufacture of shrapnel bar. 
Steel billets used in ammunition making brought a high 
price at the mills. This making of steel into ammuni- 
tion caused a shortage for the manufactured product 
and sheet and tinplate plants suffered, many being 
closed down at intervals. To help the situation, about 
three years ago sheet and tinplate workers took a re- 
duction amounting to about 14 per cent, so as to keep 
the mills going. 





Bi-Monthly Examinations 


However, for the past two years, business in these 
departments has been good. Much of the prosperity of 
the men is due to the bi-monthly examinations of the 
sales sheets of the big mills, which provide a schedule 
of wages based on the selling price of bar iron, steel 
sheets and tinplate. This plan was first inaugurated 
many years ago to give iron and steel workers the 
benefit of a rising market; also to adjust wages in a 
declining market, this being considered the most equita- 
ble basis on which to fix a just compensation for the 
toilers, as well as protecting the mill owners. 

The present princely wages of sheet and tinplate 
workers, which have risen more than 32 per cent within 
the past three months, are caused by the demand for 
sheet steel and tinplate, due largely to America’s plunge 
into the war requiring the building of ships and canton- 
ments, increasing the manufacture of auto trucks and 
supplying cooking utensils for the military camps. 

When the existing wage scale of the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron Steel and Tin Workers with the 
manufacturers was agreed upon, the base rate for 
sheets in the market was fixed at $2.15 a hundred 


pounds. With tinplate, $3.50 for a box of 100 lb. was 
the base. The base rate for the bar iron scale was a 
le. card. The reason for the wage advances can be 


clearly understood with August 30, 1917, examination 


showing that bar iron was selling on a 2.75¢ card; on 
Sept. 10, steel sheets were selling on an average 5c. 
card, and tinplate was selling at $7.75 a box of 100 lb. 

The following compilation shows how the wages of 
sheet and tinplate workers and puddlers have advanced 
under the 60 days settlements through 1916 and 1917: 

Jan. 14, 1916, sheet workers received advance of 2 
per cent; no change in the wages of tinplate workers. 

Puddlers wages were based on-a 1.40c card which 
entitled them to $6.90 a ton during January and Febru- 
ary of that year. 
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The next settlement, in March, gave sheet wo. 
an advance of five points, or 74% per cent, and tin; 
workers 3 per cent. Bar iron was selling on a 1 
eard, which entitled puddlers to $8.80 a ton. 

On May 10, 1916, sheet workers received an adv 
of 7% per cent and tinplate workers none. The w 
of puddlers increased to $9.30 on a card of 1.95c. 

In July of the same year, the next examination ¢ 
sheet workers 6 per cent advance, while tinplate w 
ers received 8 per cent. Sept. 10, the examination ; 
sheet mill workers an increase of two points and 
plate workers 3 per cent. Puddlers’ wages advanced 
$9.55 a ton on a 2c. card. 

Nov. 10, 1916, sheet mill workers received an 
crease of 1 per cent. Tinplate workers got the san 
wage concession. 


More Increases Come 


At the examination held Jan. 10, 1917, sheet wor 
ers’ wages were advanced one point and tinplate w: 
ers’ 3 per cent. The wages of puddlers advanced 
cents a ton, on a 2.15c. card. 

At the following examination March 10, the wages 
of sheet mill workers jumped 15 per cent and tinplate 
workers about 14 per cent. Wages of puddlers adva 
ced about $1 a ton, on a 2.35c. card. 

It developed in the examination of May 10, 1917, that 
sheet workers were entitled to an increase of 15 per 
cent and tinplate workers to about 16 per cent. At the 
following examination July 10, sheet mill workers drew 
an increase of 16% per cent and tinplate workers 22 pe: 
cent. The wages of puddlers advanced to $12.30 a ton 
At the August, 1917, examination puddlers’ wages 
advanced to $13.30 a ton, on a 2.75c. card. Tinplate 
workers received Sept. 10 another increase of 16 per 
cent and sheet workers 16% per cent. Wages of sheet 
mill workers were found to be 89 per cent above the 
base at the close of the September examination, 

During the Civil war when iron was selling as high 
as $168 a ton, puddlers received for a few months from 
$8 to $9 a ton. It was not until May, 1916, that this 
rate was exceeded by puddlers of the present day. Iron 
workers of long ago recall that the nailors, the men 
who ground and took care of the knives in the nail ma- 
chines, where cut nail factories were maintained, were 
considered the proud princes of the trade in their day 
Nailors received as high as $18 and $20 a day. Then 
came the guide mill rollers in charge of two and three 
mills, earning from $50 to $60 a day at a period when 
money counted for much more than to-day. In the 
eighties there came a strike which did away with the 
two-job system and then the rollers had their earnings 
reduced correspondingly. 


News of the Labor World 


A special bulletin has been issued by the Indus 
trial Commission of Wisconsin to employers of 
State, which calls attention to the fact that poor sho} 
lighting is one of the principal causes of accidents and 
results in much waste and inefficiency. The bulletir 
gives shop superintendents information regarding goo 
lighting at minimum expense, and urges that adequate 
natural light be provided to avoid use of artificia 
illumination during the day-time. 


Riveters at the plant of the American Bridge Co 
Edge Moor, Md., have received an increase of four cents 
per hour. 


The Pennsylvania & Reading Railroad has advanced 
the wages of shop employees at its Rutherford, Pa., 
shops two cents an hour; piece work men at the shops 
will receive an increase of 6 per cent on earnings. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Railroad has advanced 
the wages of employees at its Reading, Pa., shops from 


one to three cents an hour. About 3000 men are 
affected. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad is now employing 3 
number of women at its shops at Todd’s Cut, near 
Wilmington, Del., as machinists’ helpers. The loca! 
plants of the Pullman Co. and the Eastern Malleable 
Iron Co., in the same district, are also engaging women 
for shop work formerly handled by men. At both 
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nts the women are being trained to execute the 
ter branches of work in the machine shops. The 
Pont Powder Co. has arranged for the employment 
nore than 200 women at its Carney’s Point plant. 


The Aluminum Goods Mfg. Co., Manitowoc and 
Rivers, Wis., and Newark, N. J., has posted no- 
in its three plants that the company will continue 
rece the policies of all employees who may be called 

erve in the new National army, which were pre- 

ed to them last April, under the group insurance 

The company will continue to pay the premiums 
in case of misfortune, the full amount of the policy 
be paid to the specified beneficiary. 

The Aluminum Castings Co., Manitowoc, Wis., has 

d the depleted ranks of its foundry force with girls 
young women, about 25 of whom now are employed 
yre-making. 


About 75 of the 100 machinists employed by the 

H. and F. M. Roots blower works, Connersville, Ind., 
on strike, Sept. 17, after waiting two weeks for 
per cent increase in wages. The company is hold- 
onferences with its former employees. 


The General Fire Extinguisher Co., Providence, 
I., has taken out group insurance for about 1400 
ployees. The employees will be covered for $500 
ich after six months’ service, $600 after the first year, 
d $100 additional each year thereafter. 


[he strike of puddlers at the plant of the Reading 

Co. has recently been settled by advancing the 
es from $9.75 to $11 per ton. When the men went 
trike they demanded $11.50 per ton and later in- 
ised this to $12 per ton. 


The John Wood Mfg. Co., Conshohocken, Pa., has 
intarily advanced the wages of employees about 10 
cent, to extend over a period of six months. 


The E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co. has increased the 
ges of all employees at its Gibbstown, N. J., plant 
per cent. This is the third advance in wages at the 
orks in two years, besides a special bonus allotment. 
About 300 employees of the Morse Chain Co., 
a, N. Y., declared a strike, Sept. 18, with demand 


higher wages. 


Chrome Ore Shipments from California 


here has been considerable activity in the produc- 
‘f chrome ore in the West ever since the war 
d, California being the largest producer. Oregon 

| Wyoming have mined small amounts, with a small 
luction coming also from Canada and Maryland. 
lost accessible California fields were worked in 
nearly their fullest extent, and 1916 practically 
sted all the easily accessible chrome deposits in 
State. This year, however, some other deposits 
een opened up, notably those in Del Norte 
which have been recognized for some time to 
largest deposits in the State. It is a difficult 

to transport the ore there by trucks or teams 
ard, the port being Crescent City, which has 
connections. The ore must be hauled down 
this port to San Francisco and then by rail to 
Eastern consumers and the mining, hauling and 
sportation is a serious problem. R. D. Adams of 
irancisco is working the Del Norte chrome de- 
and it is estimated that there are at least 7000 
of this valuable ore in the deposits, which will 
hipped out this year. 


"he McLain Carter Furnace Co., Milwaukee, has 
een organized by David McLain, 705 Goldsmith Build- 
¢, Milwaukee, inventor of the McLain system of manu- 

turing semi-steel. The capital stock of the new 
mpany is $5,000, and the objects are to design, con- 
truct and market open-hearth furnaces and other melt- 
ng devices and appliances. Frank Carter, Fred G. 
*chmidt and Earl F. Rosendahl appear as corporators 
th Mr. McLain, who has been engaged in the practice 


‘oundry engineering for several years. 


: 
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G. Burton HAL, for 15 
years an official of the Cortland 
Grinding Wheel Corporation, 
Cortland, N. Y., died Sept. 19, 
after several months’ illness 
with pernicious anemia He 
traveled extensively in the in 
terests of his company, forming 
many of the selling agencies 
now connected with the com 
pany. H 
vious to 1909 was in the South 
ern States, but for the last 
eight years he had worked 

Western territory, covering 

G. BURTON HALI Duluth, Denver, St. Louis, De 
troit and other centers, with 

headquarters at Chicago. The interment was in Spring 


field, Mass. 


1S g territory pre 





RUSSELL DALE, for the past five years manager 
sales of the Rich Tool Co., Chicago, died Sept. 22 from 
the effects of a bullet wound inflicted by a negro em 
ployee of a garage in Chicago. Mr. Dale had occasion 


1 


to reprove the negro who, without warning, got a re 


volver and fired. Prior to being connected with the 
Rich Too] Co., Mr. Dale was Chicago manager for the 
Carpenter Steel Co He was 43 years old, and leaves 


a wife and one daughter 


RICHARD BIEFELD, vice-president Otto Biefeld Co., 
Watertown, Wis., and for more than 25 years prominent 
in the structural iron and boiler manufacturing indus 
try of the Northwest, died Sept. 14 after a long illness 
He was born in Saxony, Germany, on Aug. 16, 1859, 
and went to Watertown with his brother, Otto, 


} 


if) L882, 
in which year the present Biefeld shops were estab 
lished. 


JOHN W. StTopparp, 79 years, a lifetime resident of 


i 


Dayton, Ohio, died at his home in that city Sept. 18 


He was president of the Dayton Automobile Co. il 
the time of its absorption by the Maxwell Motor Car Co 
At one time he was also president of the American 
Stoker Co., Dayton, and at the time of hi leath he ws 
a director in several prominent Ohio manufacturing 


firms. 


WILLIAM WALLACE MELVIN, 76 years old, a resident 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., for 45 years, died Sept. 16 of he 


: 


ar 
failure at his home in that city. Mr. Melvin was born 
in Elizabeth, N. J., and was for 51 years connected with 


the sales department of the New Jersey Zinc Co 


A Patriotic Company 


All of the officials of Coleman-Shoemaker-Mead, Inc 
Philadelphia, dealer in new and rebuilt machinery, and 
five other important men have voluntarily entered the 
service of the United States and the company will sus 
pend its business after its present stock of machir ery 
has been disposed of. In addition to the general ma 
chinery business carried on by the company, it is dis- 
trict representative of the Ames Iron Works, which will 
carry on its business in the office now used by Coleman 
Shoemaker-Mead, Inc., until the end of hostilities, at 
which time it is the intention of the Ames Iron Works 
to have its present representative resume that relation 
The shop at Tacony, Pa., will also be closed. The men 
who have gone into the service are as follows: R. F 
Coleman, president, first lieutenant, Ordnance Depart- 
ment; F. F. Shoemaker, vice-president, United States 
Naval Reserves; C. S. Groove, 3rd, captain, U. § 
Marines; Leonard Tissot, quartermaster, U. S. Naval 
Reserve; Rudolph Leibic, U. S. Naval Reserves; R. M 
Harper, machinery inspector, U. S. Naval Shipping 
Board; Paul Tiers, Medical Corps, Naval Reserves. 
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SALES CONTRACTS AND THE LAW 


Rights of Buyers and Sellers Are Determined 
by Courts 
By A. L. 


Duty of Rescinding Buyer.—A purchaser of ma- 
chinery is not entitled to cancel his purchase on the 
ground of fraudulent representations made by the 
seller’s representative, unless he returns or offers to 
return the machinery at the place where it was deliv- 
ered to him by the seller. (Kansas Supreme Court, 
June 9, 1917. Aultman & Taylor Machinery Co. vs. 
Schierkolk. 165 Pacific Reporter, 854.) 

Actionable Character of Machinery Seller’s Repre- 
sentations.—The seller of machinery under warranty 
as to its condition or efficiency is liable in damages for 
a breach of the warranty, regardless of the fact that 
the statements in question may have been made in 
good faith. A representation by a manufacturer that 
a machine when equipped with certain attachments will 
develop certain power is actionable, if untrue, it not 
being regarded as a mere expression of opinion. 
(Minnesota Supreme Court, June 29, 1917. Helvetia 
Copper Co. vs. Hart-Parr Co. 163 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 665.) 

Buyer’s Remedy Against Defect in Machinery.—A 
buyer of machinery by retaining and using it, after 
learning of defects in it, waived any right to rescind 
his purchase when later sued for the price. His only 
remedy was a counterclaim for the amount necessary 
to so repair the machinery as to make it conform to the 
condition it was represented as being in at the time of 
the sale. (Mississippi Supreme Court, May 14, 1917. 
Alig vs. Lackey. 75 Southern Reporter, 139.) 

Phases of Machinery Warranties.—The fact that 
a buyer of machinery has signed a memorandum in- 
dicating satisfaction with machinery delivered to him 
is not conclusive against him on the question whether 
the machinery was in the condition represented by the 
seller, the memorandum being merely evidence to be 
weighed against the buyer in case of controversy. Fail- 
ure of the buyer of a machine to give notice in writing 
within ten days of discovery of a defect, as required 
by the contract of sale, does not preclude him from 
rescinding his purchase on account of defects of which 
the seller had actual notice. But under a contract call- 
ing for a sale of two machines, and expressly stating 
that the agreement shall be divisible as to each, failure 
of one to come up to the warranty under which it was 
sold does not entitle the buyer to cancel as to both, 
if the other does conform to the warranty and can be 
used without the defective one. (Washington Supreme 
Court, June 4, 1917. J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co. 
vs. Scott. 165 Pacific Reporter, 485.) 

Implied Warranties of Fitness of Things for Buyer's 
Intended Use.—Where a seller of articles, acting at 
the request of the buyer, undertakes to furnish goods 
suited to particular use, there is an implied warranty 
by the seller that the goods will be reasonably well 
adapted to that use. But where the articles are merely 
sold by description, without any view to the buyer’s 
intended use of them for any particular purpose, the 
seller is not liable for any failure of the goods to prove 
suited to the buyer’s needs, if they conform to such de- 
scription. Hence, if plaintiffs, desiring tubing to be 
used in a certain oil well, relied upon the judgment of 
the defendant, as seller, that certain tubing should be 
used and bought the necessary quantity, failure of 
the tubing to prove to be appropriate for the intended 
use gives the buyer a valid claim against the seller. 
And if the contract called for tubing of certain ma- 
terial and weight, but tubing of lighter weight and 
inferior quality was furnished by the seller and inno- 
cently used by the buyer, resulting in destruction of 
the well through breaking of the tubing, the seller is 
liable for the resulting loss. (West Virginia Supreme 
Court of Appeals, May 23, 1917. Schaffner vs. Na- 
tional Supply Co. 92 Southeastern Reporter, 580.) 
So the seller of a water pump impliedly warrants that 
it is reasonably well adapted to the purpose of pump- 
ing water, but a warranty that a pump would lift 
500 gallons of water each minute from a well was not 
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broken where failure to attain that capacity was diy 
to abnormal! conditions and the filling of the well wi 
loose sand which disturbed operation of the pun 
(California Supreme Court, May 16, 1917. Smit! 
Booth-Usher Co. vs. Los Angeles Ice & Cold Storag, 
Co. 165 Pacific Reporter, 430.) 

Contracting Parties Must Agree on Terms of Pay, 
ment.—There was no enforceable contract for a sale of 
aluminum bars under verbal negotiations, subject 
confirmation by letters, where the letters differed on 
the point as to whether payment was to be made j 
eash or through sight draft. (New York Suprem 
Court, Appellate Term, May 29, 1917. Harris 
Walker M. Levett Co. 165 New York Supplement, 
317.) 

Oral Modification of Written Contracts.—A writ 
ten contract for sale of drill presses, to be delivered 
May 1, was subject to modification by a later verbal! 
agreement under which the time for delivery was ex 
tended to May 10 in consideration of a two per cent 
deduction from the price originally agreed upon. (New 
York Supreme Court, Appellate Division, May 4, 1917 
Ballard vs. Friedeberg. 164 New York Supplement, 
912.) 

Validity of Payment to Seller’s Agent.—Even if a 
sales agent was not authorized under his arrangements 
with his principal to collect for goods sold by him, 
omission of the principal to object to expressed inten- 
tion by a customer to make payment to an agent pre- 
cluded the principal from afterward denying the agent’s 
authority in this respect as against the customer. 
(California District Court of Appeal, April 3, 1917. 
Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. vs. Weary & Alford 
Co. 165 Pacific Reporter, 35.) 

Salesman’s Authority to Close Contract.—If a man- 
ufacturing company, after initiating negotiations to 
sell iron work to a customer, wrote the latter that it 
was sending a salesman to call upon him, the company 
impliedly held the salesman out as being authorized to 
make a binding contract of sale. (Arkansas Supreme 
Court, March 26, 1917. Chattanooga Roofing & 
Foundry Co. vs. Porter. 193 Southwestern Reporter, 
797.) 

Verbal Explanation of Written Contracts.—Al- 
though a written contract for a sale of machinery or 
other personal property cannot be contradicted as to 
its plain terms by showing some oral negotiations at 
variance with such terms, it is always permissible to 
explain ambiguities in written instruments. Hence, un- 
der a written contract for a sale of a “boiler and at- 
tachments thereto,” oral statements will be received 
by a court to show what things were intended to be sold 
under the designation, “attachments.” (Georgia Court 
of Appeals, June 18, 1917. Strickland vs. McElveen. 
93 Southeastern Reporter, 24.) 

Acceptance of Pipe Sold—Rights of Non-Resident 
Corporations.—Under a contract for a sale of pipe to 
be used by a city for waterworks purposes, with pro- 
vision for testing the pipe to the satisfaction of the 
water commissioner after being laid, final acceptance of 
the material by the city cannot be based upon the fact 
that a representative of the city tested the pipe while 
it was in the process of manufacture. The statutes 
of Missouri, which forbid non-resident corporations to 
do business in the State without first obtaining a license 
to do so, do not apply to a company having no place 
of business in the State and merely filling a contract 
for sale of goods to be shipped into the State, where 
the contract is fulfilled by loading on cars in another 
State goods conforming to the agreement. (Missour! 
Supreme Court, June 30, 1917. City of St. Louis vs. 
Parker Washington Co. 196 Southwestern Reporter, 
767.) 

Damages for Refusing to Receive Goods.—Where on 
a buyer’s refusal to receive goods bargained for, the 
seller is able to dispose of them at once in the market, 
he cannot hold the buyer liable for enhanced damages 
resulting from a decline in market values. But, regard- 
less of actual damage, a seller is always entitled to 
recover at least nominal damages for the buyer’s un- 
justified refusal to accept delivery. (Massachusetts 
Supreme Judicial Court, June 29, 1917. Centennial 
Electric Co. vs. Morse. 116 Northeastern Reporter, 
901.) 
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SHIPBUILDERS ARE BUYING 


Fore River Plant to Be Greatly Enlarged 


Chester and Merchant Companies to Purchase 
Punch-Shop Equipment—$600,000 Tool 
Order Placed in Chicago Market 


ing of machinery and machine tools for Govern- 
ork took another spurt in the past week with 
ting of a list of requirements for a complete 
hipbuilding plant to be built by the Fore River 
Shij ding Corporation adjoining its present yard 
Quiney, Mass., where torpedo boat destroyers will 
for the United States Navy. The inquiry covers 
more machine tools, plate-working machines, 
machines, etc., which will cost about $1,000, 
\nother list will follow covering the crane re- 
ents. It is said that 54 cranes, including a good 
‘the I-beam type for hoists, will be purchased. 
\nother interesting development of the week was 
ing of a blanket order with the Chicago office 
ng, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., by the Minneapolis 
Steel & Machinery Co., Minneapolis, Minn., which will 
ibout $600,000 worth of machine tools to take 

irge shell contracts. 
Chester Shipbuilding Co., Chester, Pa., and the 
Shipbuilding Corporation, Bristol, Pa., have 
ts of punch-shop machines, the former list cov 
achines and the latter 60. Bids have already 

and orders will be placed soon. 

erican International Corporation has opened 
ry purchasing office in the Bellevue-Stratford 
idelphia, and will, it is understood, soon place 
cranes and punch-shop machinery for its 
Hog Island. The Lackawanna Bridge Co., 
Street, New York, will buy equipment for the 
h it will establish on the Newark Meadows 
tion with the Submarine Boat Corporation. 
eral Shipbuilding Co. will issue additional 
covering further requirements, including 
ichine tools. The Lake Torpedo Boat Co., 
geport, Conn., is buying for the Housatonic Ship 
, Bridgeport, in which Simon Lake, the sub 

ler, is interested. 
shipbuilding purchases are expected as a re- 
plan of the Navy Department to provide for 
of present shipbuilding facilities to take 
the construction of 150 torpedo boat destroyers. 
rders placed by the J. G. White Engineering 
tion, New York, are said to have totalled 736 
ne tools, all of which will be shipped to the 
and Renault automobile factories in France, 
» be used on airplane engine work for the United 
Government. Italian airplane engine factories 
xpected to be in the market soon for tools. 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
Edoardo Fucito, an engineer, Hotel Seville, New York, 


will buy eight grinders for shipment to an Italian air 
plane engine works. 


| 


Buying on the lists recently issued Dy the Weneral 


Vehicle Co., Long Island City, N. Y., and the Simplex 
Automobile Co., New Brunswick, N. J., is still pending 

The Lincoln Motor Co., operated by Henry M 
Leland and son, and the Packard Motor Car Co., both 
of Detroit, have placed orders aggregating $200,000 in 
the Cleveland market Among their purchases were 
50 multiple spindle drilling machines. 

New shell contracts have been given out recently by 
the Government. In addition to large contracts received 
by the Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co., as mentioned 
above, the American Shell Co., Paterson, N. J., and the 
American Clay Machinery Co., Bucyrus, Ohio, have 
received contracts. The American Shell Co., which has 
taken over the shell department of the East Jersey Pipe 
Corporation, will, it is understood, make 2,000,000 shell 
and will work three 8-hr. shifts per day. Some new 
equipment may be bought. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadelphia, is con 
tinuing its buying for a locomotive shop for the Gov 
ernment in France. 

The Eisemann Magneto Co., Brooklyn, is in the 
market for machine tools. The Safety Car Heating 
& Lighting Co. is buying for its Jersey City plant, 
where electric axle lights for railroad cars are manu 
factured. 

Mitsubishi Goshi Kaishi, 120 Broadway, New York, 
will purchase equipment for steel plants in Japan, where 
hipMuilding companies are planning to roll their own 
plates and shapes instead of depending upon a supply 
from the United States, from which they are now cut 
off by embargo. 

The Erie Forge Co., American Brake Shoe & Foun 
dry Co. and the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. have 
bought tools in the Cleveland market in the past week 
Manufacturers of aluminum products in Cleveland vicin 
ity have received inquiries from the Government for 
1,000,000 to 2,000,000 aluminum army canteens The 
Kelly-Springfield Truck Co., Springfield, Ohio, has re 
ceived a contract from the Army Signal Corps for 3000 
chasses at an aggregate cost of nearly $4,000,000 

The Poole Engineering & Machine Co., Baltimore. 
Md., has bought six cranes of 10 to 30-tor capacity 
from the Shaw Electric Crane Co. for its gun-machining 
plant. Walter Scott & Co., Plainfield, N. J., who have 
a gun carriage contract, have bought two 10-ton cranes 
The Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation ha 
placed an order for five cranes for the Watertown A) 
senal and has also bought a 90-ton traveling crane 
the Philadelphia Electric Co. The Penn Seaboard Ste: 
Corporation, Chester, Pa., will buy four 30-ton crane 
and the General Electric Co. will buy several smaller 


cranes for arious shops and a 75-ton crane for export 


to Russia. 
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New York 


NEW YorK, Sept 25. 


Inquiries covering equipment for a complete new ship- 
building plant to be built by the Fore River Shipbuilding 
Corporation adjacent to its present plant at Quincy, Mass., 
and to be used for the construction of torpedo boat destroyers 
for the United States Navy, have been sent out Cranes, 
plate-working machinery, hydraulic machinery and probably 
300 or more machine tools will be required The crane list, 
it is understood, will cover about 54 cranes of various types, 
many of which are to be small I-beams with hoists Pur- 
chases to be made will total $1,000,000 or more In view of 
the plans of the Navy Department to build about 150 de- 
stroyers, and the necessity for expansion of present shipbuild- 
ing facilities to take care of this work, it is expected that 
other shipbuilding companies may come into the market soon 
for large requirements 


The Chester Shipbuilding Company, with plant at Chester, 
Pa., and the Merchant Shipbuilding Corporation, with plant at 
Bristol, Pa., are both in the market for punch-shop machinery 
The Chester list covers about 30 machines and the Merchant 
list contains 60 3ids on the former closed on Sept. 22 and 


on the latter will close Sept. 26 


The American International Corporation, 120 Broadway, 
has opened a temporary purchasing office in the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, and will, it is understood, soon 
place orders for cranes and punch-shop machinery Boom- 
type cranes or derricks will be used for the shipways The 
Lackawanna Bridge Co., 2 Rector Street, will purchase equip- 
ment for the shipbuilding plant which it will build on the 
Newark Meadows in co-operation with the Submarine Boat 


Corporatior 


The Federal Shipbuilding Co., 54 Dey Street, New York, 
has not vet issued lists of additional requirements, including 
cranes and machine tools The Lake Torpedo Boat Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn is making purchases for the Housatonic 
Shipbuilding Co., same city, in which Simon Lake, the sub 
marine boat builder, is interested 


Orders placed by the J. G. White Engineering Corporation, 
New York, for airplane work in France are said to have been 
as follows: 126 grinders, 194 lathes, 60 turret lathes, 97 mill- 
ing machines, 45 automatic lathes, 17 boring mills, 2 tool 
grinders, 885 drill presses, 57 gear cutters, 53 miscellaneous 
tools—a total of 736 These tools are going into the plants 
of the Brasier Automobile Co. and the Renault Automobile 
Co. instead of into a new plant, which it was at first under 
stood would be built in France for the United States Gov 
ernment, and will be used for building and repairing Ameri- 
can airplane engines There have been “feelers’’ put out 
during the past week by airplane engine makers in Italy, 
who will probably require a large number of machine tools 
for expansion of that country’s airplane-building program 
Edoardo Fucito, engineer, Hotel Seville, New York, is in the 
market for eight grinders, which are to be shipped to an 


airplane engine factory in Italy The General Vehicle Co 
and Simplex Automobile Co. lists for airplane engine work 
are still pending A complete reorganization of the execu- 


tive force of the Simplex Automobile Co. is said to have de- 
layed purchasing by that company 


The American Shell Co., which has taken over the shell 
department of the East Jersey Pipe Corporation, Paterson 
N. J., has received a Government contract for about 2,000,000 
shells and will work three 8-hr. shifts. Some new equipment 
will probably be bought 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., Philadelphia, is still plac- 
ing orders for equipment for the Government locomotive shop 
to be erected in France 


The Eisemann Magneto Co., Brooklyn, has taken in 
creased floor space in the Bush Terminal and is in the mar- 
ket for machine tools The Safety Car Heating & Lighting 
Co., New York, is buying for its plant in Jersey City, where 
an electric axle light for railroad cars is manufactured 

Some of the smaller machine tools are in better suppl) 
and in a few instances can be delivered from stock This 
is true especially of certain makes of lathes up to 24 in 
There is still a pronounced scarcity of all large tools and 
among the smaller tools radial drills, milling machines and 
drill presses of standard makes are not to be had for early 
delivery Grinders, which until recently could be had in two 
er three months, are now four or five months off 


Purchases of steel-making equipment for use in Japan will 
be made in this country Shipbuilding interests in that 
country are planning to make their own steel and roll their 
plates and shapes instead of depending on the United States, 
which now has an embargo against shipment of plates 
Mitsubishi Goshi Kaishi, 120 Broadway, New York, expects to 
buy rolling mill equipment, cranes, etc 

It is reported that the United States Government may 


soon nake irge urchases 0 ocomotive and gantry type 


cranes for terminal facilities on the Atlantic seal 
business is exceedingly active Several good 
contracts have been closed during the past week 
Engineering & Machine Co., Baltimore, bought t} 
two 15-ton and one 30-ton overhead electric shop 

the Shaw Electric Crane Co. for use in machi: 
guns for the United States Navy Walter Scott & « 
field, N. J., who have a contract for gun ecarri 
bought two 10-ton cranes from the Milwaukee Fl« 

& Mfg. Co The Milwaukee company has also r 
order from the Stone & Webster Engineering Corpo; 
five 10 and 20-ton cranes for the Watertown Arsena 
other cranes of 30 and 40-ton capacity are still to bs 
sids were closed recently. The Stone & Webster | 
ing Corporation has also bought one 6-motor 96-ton 
traveling crane for the Philadelphia Electric Co., Pp 
phia. The American Smelting & Refining Co. has pla 
order for a 1% cu. yd. grab bucket crane for use at ¢ 
Neb. The General Electric Co. will buy several smal! 
for Schenectady, West Lynn and Pittsfield plants and 
ton crane for export to Russia The Penn Seaboar 
Corporation, Chester, Pa., will buy four 30-ton cra: 
steel-making equipment. 


The Hollingsworth Wheel Co., Hagerstown, Md 
market for a machine to roll or cut threads 1 in. long 
or rods \4 in. in diameter 

The New York Air Brake Co., Pearl Street, Watert 
N. Y., is planning for changes in machinery and equipment 
its Beebe Island plant for the manufacture of fuses 
French type. Heretofore the works have been used for t} 
production of fuses of English type. 


The Canisteo Iron Works, Canisteo, N. Y., has been i: 
corporated with a capital of $15,000 to operate a foundr 
metal-working plant. H. M. Baker and M. R. and O. M. Auer 
bach are the incorporators. 

The Covert Gear Co., Buffalo, has increased its capit 
from $1,000,000 to $1,500,000 

The Lake Shipbuilding Co., Ganson Street, Buffalo, 
increased its capital from $63,000 to $160,000. 


The American Ammunition Co., Paulsboro, N. J has 
awarded a contract for the erection of a new three-story 
plant to cost about $25,000. The main office is at 25 Broad 
Street, New York 

The Standard Fuse Corporation, Paulsboro, N. J., manu- 
facturer of airplane parts, cannon primers, etc., is having 
plans prepared for the erection of additions to its plant. The 
company reopened its works September 20, which had been 
closed since April 

The Pennsylvania Shipbuilding Co., Gloucester City, N. J, 
is having plans prepared for the erection of several one-stor) 
shop buildings in connection with its new shipbuilding plant 
The entire works are estimated to cost about $1,000,000 
George F. Pawling & Co., 1438 South Penn Square, Phi 
delphia, are engineers. 


a- 


The Lund & Weiss Co., East Orange, N. J., has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $10,000 to manufacture motors 
Edward P. Lund, Arthur J. Weiss and Frank Tunstead, East 
Orange, are the incorporators. 

The A. P. Smith Mfg. Co., Norman Street, East Orange 
manufacturer of waterworks machinery, will build a one-stor) 
addition to its plant 

The Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, East Orange, manu- 
facturer of electrical machinery, will erect a one-story add 
tion to its plant to cost about $10,000. It will also build a 
new one-story structure at 485 Fourth Avenue, Newark, to 
cost $20,000 

The Goldschmidt Thermit Co., Jersey City, N. J., manufac- 
turer of welding apparatus, will build a one-story extension to 
its plant on Johnston Avenue 

The Federal Iron & Metal Co., Jersey City, has been in- 
corporated with a‘ capital of $1,000,000 David A. Newton, 
243 Washington Street: Edward A. Wardley and Charles W 
Broadhurst are the incorporators 

The Davis-Bournonville Co., Van Wagnen Avenue, Jerse) 
City, manufacturer of acetylene welding and cutting equ!p- 
ment. has acquired a factory, about 140 x 150 ft., on West 
Side Avenue, near Broadway, for an extension to its works 


The Belgian Art Iron Works, 299 Barrow Street, Jerse) 
City, has been incorporated with a capital of $5,000 to manu- 
facture iron and metal specialties Benjamin F. Chadse) 
Jersey City; George H. Van Emburg, 142 Delevan Avenut 
Newark; and Louis B. Doyle, 444 Milwood Street, Broo! 
are the incorporators. 

The General Electric Co., Newark, N. J., has awarded 
contract for the erection of a four-story addition to '™* 
plant on Boyd Street to cost about $14,000 

The Newark Scissors Works, Newark, has been ore zea 
to operate a plant at 43 Lawrence Street. Theodore >‘ 
bach, 532 South Eleventh Street, and Fritz Everts, 29" “ 
verly Avénue, head the company 





ember 27, 1917 


Rice-Macrae 
ed with 


’ 


Newark 








Motor Truck Co., Newark, has been in- 
of $10,000 to 


228 Halsey 


manufacture motor 
Street, and A. L 


capital 
Frederick T. Macrae, 
the incorporators 
stent Metal Co., Newark, has been incorporated with 
5,000 to manufacture metal products. Thomas 

51 Belleville Avenue; J. H. Walsh 
Newark, are the incorporators., 





and Jacob 


Newark, have been organized to manu- 
Yungling, 1166 Broad Street, 


ngling & Son 
Charles H 
company 


Flush Valve Co., Newark, has been incorpo- 


ith a capital of $125,000 to manufacture valves R 


kK 


Brown, 828 Broad Street; N. W. Benedict and 
Mec. Marsh, Newark, are the incorporators 
Vulcan Steam Forge Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has com- 
nlans for an addition to its plant at Rano Street and 
awanna Railroad 
sions are to be made to the plant of the Sill Stove 
Oak Street, Rochester, N. Y. Its capital has re- 


een inereased from $100,000 to $200,000 to afford ad- 


manufacturing facilities. 


addition, 66 x 200 ft., 
Locomotive Co., 


is to be made to the 
Dunkirk, N. Y 
the 
Avenue and 


crete 
the Brooks 
Stewart 
the 


made to 
Buffalo, at 


the plant of 
East Delavan 


ddition is to be 


poration, 


Central Railroad Belt Line. 
Buffalo Dry Dock Co., Buffalo, will build a one-story 
100 x 100 ft., to its machine shop at its plant at 


the Buffalo Creek Railroad 
Buffalo, 


River, Ganson Street and 


Buffalo Truck & Tractor Co., has been in- 


rated witl capital stock of $150,000 to manufacture 
icks and tractors The incorporators are E. H 
th, S. B. Simpkins and George B. Burd, Erie Counts 

} j elit 2 
Hires Condensed Milk Co., Chas. Brougham, presi- 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has let contract for 
tion of a factory, 150 x 642 ft., at Binghampton, N. Y 


N 


‘ 


I 


Street 


manufacture of tin cans 


nited Paper Board Co., Sidney Mitchell, president, 
son Avenue, New York, has let contract for the con- 
f power house at Lockport, N. Y., 35 x 100 x 


roolevy & Edlund Co., Cortland, N. Y., is having plans 


foundry building. 


Bridgeford Machine Tool Works, Winton Road, Roch- 
} has let contract for erection of a one and two- 
chine shop, 120 x 214 ft., and has plans prepared for 
heating plant, one story and basement 

Volney Paper Co., Fulton, N. Y., has had plans drawn 


gine house, 35 x 49 ft., one story and basement 


Buffalo, C. B. Foster, 8 Eigh- 
manager, is having plans completed for a foun- 
ichine shop, 60 x 80 ft., six stories 


Foster Specialties Co., 


manufacturer of ornamental 
work, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York. 
corporate name to Campbell Architectural 
Irie Thomas Cochran, of the firm of J. P. Morgan 
of the new board of directors Other 
the The stock 


Harry E. Campbell Co., 
bronze 


ged its 


member 


remain has 


reased to $475,000 


icers same capital 
H. Barker has entered business for himself as manu- 
representative with an office at 95 Liberty Street 
rk Mr. Barker aims to solicit orders for complete 
equipment of factories with a side line in such ap- 
and electrical industrial trucks for inside 
1S€ He has been connected with the Dieh] Mfg. Co 
ears, the last two of which he was sales manager 
New York office of the 


is cranes 


nted from manager of the 


New England 


Boston, Sept. 24 
Springfield Aircraft Corporation, which is to be char 
nder Massachusetts laws, has leased the Wason Car 
Springfield, Mass., and will begin the manufacture 
ines It is reported that the company expects to 
m 1400 to 1500 men at work by January. The gen- 
inager will be Ralph K. Blair, a retired artillery cap- 


f the British Army, who was formerly connected with 
‘urtiss Co. and the Canadian Aeroplanes Co., Toronto 
e Framington Screw Works, Boston, has been incor- 
f with capital stock of $50,000. George C. Coit is 
dent and Harry H. Marshall, 32 Dorchester Avenue 
isurer 
The Pilling Brass Co., Waterbury, Conn., has negotiations 


rogress for the sale of the plant. 
cre 


It is reported that the 
the Connecticut Brass 


nterests, which now control 
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Co Mixville Conn., Will be the new owners The Pill e Co 
was founded in 1907 and has had a rapid growth it moved 
into a model new plant in 1912 and irge addition is in 
process of erection 

The Chelsea Foundry Co Chelsea, Mass., has been incor 


porated with 


capital stock of $35,000 Edward F. Maguire 
is president and Morris M. Broomfield School Street, Bos 
ton, treasurer! 
The plant of the New Machine ( Danbury, Conn., was 
damaged by fire with a loss of about $5,000 Sept. 17 
The Doane Automatic Machine C Springfield, Mass., has 
been incorporated with authorized capital stock of $50,000 
The directors are C. Lee Straub, president and treasure! 


tobert C. Cooley and M. D. Graves 

The Bullard Engineering Works, In Bridgeport, Conn., 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $50,000 by E. Pp 
Bullard, Jr Ss. H Bullard and \ H Bullard This corpora 
tion will operate the new Government gun plant, which is 
being established by the Bullard Machine Tool Co 

The Gilbert & Barker Mfg. Co., Springfield, Mass has 
awarded a contract for a power house, 57 x 93 ft 

The New Remington Rifle Co., Bridgeport, Conr incor 
porated two weeks ago, has been organized with Henry 8S 


Kimball, president; John P. Murray, secretary, and Fred W 


Abbott, treasurer The stock is owned solely by the Reming 
ton Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co 

The Union Hardware Co., Torrington, Conn., is planning 
to erect an addition, about 100 x 180 ft 

The Porcupine Co., Bridgeport, Conn., has increased its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $150,000 

The Frisbie Motor Co., Middletown, Conn s adding 60 ft 
to its plant 

The Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Co Hartford, Conn will 
build a forge shop to cost $30.000, boiler house to cost $100 
000 and oil house to cost $4,500 

The Tips Aero Motor Co., Woonsocket, R. I., has been In 
corporated with authorized capital stock of $100,000 The 


Maurice A 
Guerin it is 


incorporators are 
H. Guerin and T 
will build a plant 


(;uerin, Edmond 


that the 


Tips, Joseph 


reported compar 
& Wire Co 
Works, 


extension 


The American Steel has purchased 24 of 


Worcester Mase to 


acres 
land adjoining its South 
for future 

The Suffolk 
corporated with 


provide 
plant 
been in- 
5,000 J ] 


Waverley 


Castings & Supply Co., Boston, has 
authorized capital 


Richards is president and Lolo B 
The F. A. Hall Co., Inc., 
corporated with capital stock 
The 
Street 


stock of $2 


Ellis, 


treasurer 


Providence, R. I has been It 
of $25,000, to manufacture ma 
Frederick A. Hall 16 (it 


Margerison Hall 


chinery incorporators are 
Ceorge William H 

The United States 
to build a plant 74 x 


ft., will be two stories to provide for an office, 


and Edward F 
Airplane & Engine Co 


300 ft., one story A 


Bridgeport, is 


»° 


section ‘2 x 90 


drafting room 


and classrooms 

The Paterson Forge Co., East Main Street, Bridgeport, 
Conn., will build a one-story addition, 40 x 90 ft.. to cost 
about $8,000 

ae a 2 Lapointe Co., Pequot Avenue New London, 
Conn manufacturer of broaches and broaching machiner 
has commenced the construction of a three-story machine shop 
to cost about $40,000 

Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept 

4 continuation of buying by companies which will manu- 
facture gun forgings for the United States Government has 
been the principal feature of the local machinery market 
during the past week There has been a noticeable dropping 


off in miscellaneous inquiries, according to some dealers, and 
of the smaller 
better 


delivery 


machine tools, especially lathes up to 


had 


many 
24 in 
for prompt 

The Tacony 


supply, and ir nstances can be 


some 


are in 


Ordnance Corporation, Tacony, Pa., has about 


completed its purchases of machine tools, but will not close 
until some day this week for the 14 cranes it will require 
The Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel Co. has covered nearly all 
of its requirements and the same is true of the Standard 


Steel Works Co 


The Keystone Emery Mills, manufacturer of abrasive 
wheels. 4329 Paul Street, Philadelphia, has awarded a con- 
tract for the construction of a one-story addition, 30 x 100 ft 
at Paul and Church Streets 

The United States Navy Department, Bureau of Yards 
and Docks, Washington, D. C., has commenced the erection 
of a new plant, about 100 x 400 ft.. to cost about 
$1,000,000, at the League Island Navy Yard for the manu 


facture of airplanes 
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J R. Kearns nd A Murp! Phil Ip have in Ci . > 
corporated in Delaware the Cook Gearsh ‘o with capital incinnati 
o! 31,0 V,000 to A itac ire gear-shifting de t for as ‘ NICT A 
engines : 

Several local firms participated in the ree t 

The Girard Smelting & Refining Co., Tiog nd Richmond chine tools placed last week by the J. G. Whit: 
Streets, Philadelphia, h had plans prepared for a two-story Corporation, New York The Government has 
addition. about 40 x 112 ft paratively large list of machine tools, wanted for 


repair shops in France which calls for 24-in., 2¢ 
lathes This makes three lists for Government 


Ph lelphia, w b n addition to its power! lant to st 
two being from munition contractors Machine 
rbout $§ » OOF 
have submitted estimates on all lists and are s« 
The Taylor-Wharton Iron & Steel ¢ ‘hiladelpl , has prehensive concerning deliveries shduld they be 
Lwarde: contract for the constructio1 rf one-stor forge . 
' a ; Bookings for various machines have lately be: 
shop, about 120 x 280 ft., at it Tioga plant, Fifty-second . : 
: ss for shipment to Spain, one firm reporting at 
Street and Grays Ferry Avenue, t st ) $ ) 
portable electric drilling machines. A number of 
The Trenton Malleable Iron Co.. Trenton, N. J ecializing also been exported to the same country throug! 
in the production of iron and brass isting v build a two- houses 


story pattern shop on New Yor Avenue - 
, The Superior Electric Mfg. Co., Cincinnati, new 


The Delion Tire & Rubber C« Trenton, N. J., 1 begun tion, has purchased the electric motor and repair | 
work on the first of three additio: to its plant on Whitehead the Reno-Kaetker Electric Co., 610-616 Baymiller St 
Road. to cost about $85,000 The buildings will be one and Reno-Kaetker Electric Co. has opened office 
two stories, 50 x 75 ft 0 x 120 ft., and 2 i ft It is Street, and will continue the manufacture of 1 
planned to have them ready for occupar Feb swing saws F. A. Colville is general manage 

George F. Pawling & Co., enginee! 1438 South Penn The Rapid Electrotype Co., Cincinnati, ha 
Square, Philadelphia, are preparing plans for the erection capital stock from $50,000 to $150,000, and is } 
of a new shipbuilding plant for the Newfoundland Shipbuild- prepared for a new plant at McMicke1 A ve 
ing Co., Harbor Grace, N. F to cost about $500,00 Street 

The Cox Traveling Grate Co., Port Carbon, Pa inufac The American Valve & Meter Co., Cincinnati, will 
turer of grates and iron and steel castings, has removed its addition to its plant on Spring Grove Avenue est 
headquarters to Hazleto1 The wor will be retained at the cost $10.000 It will be used mostly as a storage and 
present location iepartment 

The Conestoga Motor Truck Co., Woolworth Building, La! Contract for the one-story addition, yf . a ft 
caster, Pa., is having plans prepared for the construction of plant of the Worthington Pump Corporation, Carthag 
i one-story, brick and concrete building pout 60 00 ft Cincinnati, has been let to Austin & Co., Cleveland 
Wayne M. High, Reading, is architect 

The Niles Tool Works Co., Hamilton, Ohio, whoss« 

The De Lorenzo Aeroplane Co Don A NCC! has been closed for several months, has resumed ope1 
incorporated in Delaware with capital of $1,000,000 to manu with a reduced force that is gradually being augmented } 
facture aircraft. John De Lorenzo, Gust Celagis, Donora, and only dispute between the company and its molders w 
E. Green, Johnstown, Pa., are the incorporators question of recognition of the union 

The Lehigh Valley Railroad is planning to enlarge its The Cullen & Vaughn Co., Hamilton, building contr 
locomotive shops at Hazleton, Pa has purchased the plant of the East Avenue Planing Mill C 

The Delaware Marine Motors Co., Wilmington, Del., ha and will remove the equipment to its central plant 
been incorporated with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture The Dayton Welding Co., Dayton, Ohio, has been incor 
marine engines and motor William H. Murra H. Roy rated with $10,000 capital stock by W L. Blackwe 
Freck and David J. H. Bacon are the incorporators others. It was heretofore operated on a partnership bas 

The Frick Company. Waynesboro, Pa., ha tarted the The New Favorite Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio, has bee 
erection of a plant for the manufacture of its new gas tractor corporated with $25,000 capital stock to manufacture 





A structure 60 x 90. two stories, will be built he ompany hold specialties Erwin R. Jones is one of the pri 
hopes to have tractors for demonstrating purpose ready orporators 
within the next 30 days, but the new plant w not be com- The Rolf Heater Mfg. Co., Columbus, has recent 
pleted for several months 1ddition to its plant to house a metal welding 
‘ repair department 
- It is reported that the Atlas Portland Cement 
Baltimore erect a cement plant at West Charleston, O01 
B \ Sept. 24 ae ai 

The Redman-Vane Shipbuilding Co., Baltimore, recently : 
organized, has acquired the shipbuilding plant of J. §S Chicago 
Beacham & Brother on the Key Highw The new company : 
plans extensio! nd improvements, it iding machine shop CHICAGO, sept 
equipment and facilities for repair wot J Redman heads One of the largest deals negotiated in this territ 
the compat recent months was the placing a few days ago of a |! e 

The Consolidated Gade Blectric Licht & Power Co... Raltl- order with Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., for macl 
mars. preparing plans for an addition to it power plant valued at about $600,000, required by the Minneapolis > 
at Westport to on is pacity of 50,000 kw. and is to be & Machinery Co., Minneapolis, Minn for the execut 
ready for service bout 18 months. With other improve hell orders. Reference to some of these orders | 
siaeaimiioa ‘iiteeilt\ demain ss a a aaa a ; a made heretofore, but it appears that the compan) 
en nel eek nauk ald e 0. alled on to supply more shells than has been ger 


inderstood. The company will have the benefit of ¢ 


imilar work on foreign orders 


neorporated wit cal $ ) to manuf hair a ' 
: of rsh na | ehle ‘ the realel ire doing an excellent busine 
ees = , sa , — ostly of the miscellaneous order, the iggregate b b 
y ; tisfactory There is no rush to buy, but in the 
A new electric power plant to cost about $40,000 will bé the smaller shops have been more active i! 
nstallec it the y f the (sre r rier ( er ( ) evy tan For heav' tools there is . laree Leman 
we oe ” tions are greatly impeded by far-off deliverie 
The Marvland Shipbi e Co Lexinet st et Building result of heavy buving or the seaboard whicl 
Batson selma = ; tool-builders’ shops to overflowing Large second-} 
the near future hing are quickly taken after they reach dealer © 
The Baltimore Dr ) & Shipl o | Baltimore ! ome cases before there has been any opport 
will build two-stol ‘ it t the mt f Fort int overhaul then Ar extraordinar' den if 
Avenue : machines has developed 
The Bartlett-H wal ( Ss t MecHe Street As result of the widely known lack of variou 
Baltimore, will build a one-stor ddit ‘2 ft.. machine uncient enough to be considered relies aré 
at Parkin and McHenry Street their appearance on the market Dealers will not ft 
The Richmond Engi rine Co.. R od ttes machines, but in some cases owners ask that the} 
H. S. Grigs! mat \ yn consignment in the hope that some one in dist! 
t t take them 








issued to the St 


Indiana Harbor, Ind., for the constructior rf 
7 rhe ¢ Mf » 
iding machine shops, which wil t ab 
gat A: 
vork on the proposed new $2,000,000 trar : . : 7 ‘ 


ribson, to be built by the New York Central 


( 
rbor Belt and Michigan Central railroads, w he SCHEICE \ 
7 after the war because of the high cost of yntract r 
terials i4 x 6 ft \ 
A. Brady Foundry Co., Chicago, which recent The Milw e+ \ gre M 
; new foundry, has increased its capital stocl orporated fs 
¢ » $300,000 hil R. I Ww ] 
P wer Transmitting Co Peoria. Ill. has be . rt Kohler ¢ IK \ 
with a capital stock of $200,000 by H. H. Whites » enameled fa , , : 
er and R. V talph rorcea concrete 
eing prepared by | ta ' 


A thern Illinois Machine & Foundry Co., Murpl 


prepared plans for a foundry and forgé 





" it $35,000 The Kell I 
r ; ter x T . a 
7 litchell Machinery Co., Peoria, will build . ‘ Cs 1 
a he rem } t j 
gs are being constructed at Spirit Lake, Dulut] crew ma ‘ rtment 
igall-Duluth Shipbuilding Co which include tw cate i Sai ‘ 
a carpenter shop, power house, office building Cc Ww Hobsor tant gené 
ep ge warehouses It is expected that ite t f ) f the Grand H ‘ . 
; winter the first keel will be laid W 
I Ort Riefeld ( WN y 
5S. Ford Munitions Co Chicago, h beer nist vill start wor 
n Delaware with capital of $1,500,000 to n »chine-shor dit 


hine guns, rifles, et Cc. H. Dye, R. W. Plummer — hon ies = weet DU 


NF Dickenson, Chicago, are the incorporator 
‘ - . 
4 
Detroit 
Mil ke 
5 
; MILWAUKEE, Sept { Increaset 
5, ‘ builders, especially those specializing i ‘ ect 
e 
hines, are getting further behind on deliveri« 1s eUurte , 
the enormous demand for the execution of Go’ oppel F 
tract It is stated that the maximum capacit cor ‘S 
be required for fully 18 months to fill order Labor we f if 
: 4 number of ne 
lilding industry in this section is expanding to near rutul i 
¥ ; nt 
nheard of degre¢ A new yard is to be estal arte 
Milwaukee and another at Green Bay, Wis The Gener Motors Cé¢ M 
gh high prices of machinery have been responsible : r ’ 
ening in the demand for electric power plant equip ack 
innounced that a project involving $500,000 w The Doble-Detroit S&S Motor ( 
at Stevens Point, Wis., before the close of the for period of five ear three-stor 
x with ; 1. It I ‘ 
t t n ’ pied by tl be , Vor 
or situation is satisfactory The employment of “ 


tal-working industries is increasing The J. E. Boles Iron & Wire Wort 


nn, Green Bay, Wis., of the Hartmann-Gr-e plant at 2 


. . rr ntal ror ral tee tru 
ler and machinist, is organizing a sl} building an a i 
ng local capitalists, which will establish new etc., and 8 Oo 
een Bay, Lake Michigan, for the construction and Mansfield b 


fr stes ind wooden ships A site, 350 x 500 ft., has The Universal Tru Body Co Jom 
hased at the mouth of Fox River, and two berths ng a new factor d enlarging its force 
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The Lapeer Truck Co., New Haven, 
eight acres of land for the erection of 


Mich ° 
a factory 


has purchased 


The Armstrong-Whetstone Co., Lapeer, Mich., is now turn- 
ing out an automobile trailer. 
The General Motors Co., Detroit, has completed plans 


for the construction of a new drop forge plant to cost about 
$300,000, and consisting of three buildings, 160 x 
600 ft., 75 x 600 ft. and 65 x 300 ft It is also 
for the erection of new factory in Flint, Mich. 

The plant of the Edward F. Lyon Co., Detroit, has been 
equipped to manufacture axle shafts for automobiles 

The Zenith 
story addition, 


one-story 


arranging 


Carbureter 
which will 


Co., Detroit, is 


increase its 


four- 
per cent 
Pontiac, Mich., 
units within a short 
National Spring & Wire Co., Albion, Mich., sold 
Windsor, Ont., to the McGregor-Banwell Co 
Ont., manufacturer of wire fences 

Parker Rust-Proof Co. of 
factory in St. 
Clark W 


building a 
output 8&0 
The Hess-Pontiac Spring & Axle Co., 
-onstruct two additional factory 
The 
its plant at 
Ford City 
The 
establish a 


will 
time 


has 


America, 
the 


is president 


Detroit, will 


Louis for manufacture of its 


product Parker, Detroit, 


The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, will erect a four-story addi 
tion to Plant A 

The Petoskey Pump Co., manufacturer of rotary pumps, 
Petoskey, Mich., has broken ground for an additior 10 x 
RO ft 

The Jordon & Steele Mfg. Co., Charlotte, Mich., manufa< 
turer of pump supports, is erecting a new factory Frank P 
Town, Charlotte, is president; J. S. Edmonds, vice-president 


and manager, and Bert L. Taylor, secretary and treasurer 


The Van Brass Foundry, Sturgis, Mich... was 
destroyed by fire last week with a loss of $20,000 


total 


Buren 


The Lincoln Motors Co., Detroit, recently formed by 
Henry M. and Wilbur C. Leland for the manufacture of air 
plane motors, is rushing work on large factor in Detroit 
The Common Council has given the company pern 
‘lose two blocks of a city street to allow continuous building 

Work has begun on the construction of an addition to 
the plant of the Grand Rapids Textile Machinery Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., to cost $8,000. 

The Manistee Shipbuilding Co., Manistee, Mich plar 
ning to commence operations at its new shipbuilding lan 
early October The company is a subsidiar of the Nort} 
rn Transportation Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Cleveland 
‘ > ~~? 

The placing of large order for machine f iirplane 
work has been the feature of the market the past week 
The Lincoln Motor Co. and the Packard Motor Car Co., De 
troit, which have taken large cont! t for Libert motors 
have been heavy buyers and placed orders through a Cleve 
land machinery house for about 50 multiple sy le drilling 
machines aggregating about $200,000 

A new inquiry has come from the Fore R r Shipbuilding 
Corporation for 17 turret lathes, 10 being irge machine 
The placing of a large amount of machiner equipment is 
pending in Erie, Pa., for the plants of tl Erie Forge Co., the 
American Brakeshoe & Foundry Co. and the Westinghous¢ 
Electric & Mfg. Co The demand for single tool and mal 
ots continues very active 

Some buyers are now insisting on placing orders where 
they can secure definite price quotations rather than at 
prices ruling at the time of delivery, as stipulated in the 
selling contracts of many manufacturers 

The local labor situation has become very acute on ac 
count of many drafted men going to the arn cantonment 
Chillicothe the past week 

Manufacturers of aluminum products have received ar 
nquiry from the Government for 1,000,000 to 2,000,000 alu 
minum canteens 

The Kelly-Springfield Truck Co., Springfield, Ohio, will 
build 1225 3-ton truck chasses for the Army Signal Corps 
it $3,100 each 

The Cleveland Planer Co Cleveland, nas peen n 

orporated with a capital stock of $300,000 and has taken 


over the plant of the Cleveland Planer Works, maker of 
Cleveland open side planers The business has been con 
ljucted for a number of years by G. W. Ford and James G 
Dornbirer Mr. Ford has been in poor health and has dis 
yosed of his interest Mr. Dornbirer continues with the com 


any as manager. The officers are Frank S. Shields, presi- 
lent: J. A. Camm, vice-president, both of whom are associ- 
ited with the Cleveland Milling Machine Co. and also have a 


controlling interest in the Cleveland Machine Tool Works Co 
J. L. Whitelaw, treasurer, and James Sarrell, secretary 
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The 
recently 
Navy 
and 


American Clay Machinery Co., Bucyrus, 0} 
taken a Government order for large shells 
Department. It is enlarging its foundry depa 
has under consideration the building of a 
foundry. 


The Kanter Metal Stamping & Mfg. Co., Clevela ‘ 
purchased the plant formerly occupied by the Natior 
Works, Conneaut, Ohio, and plans to move to that 


The Williams Foundry & Machine Co., Akron, 0} 
been reincorporated with a capital stock of $2,500.00 
officers are J. K. Williams, president; F. E. Holcom}! 
president and general manager; C. Franz, treasur i 
William Leary, secretary. 

The Woodward Machine Co., Wooster, Ohio, will disr 
its foundry at Orville, Ohio, and move it to Wooster. 

a new building, 80 x 110 ft., is being erected. 

The Falls Rivet Co., Kent, Ohio, will enlarge its 
by an addition, 80 x 100 ft., part of it two stories 

The Mason Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, has 
contracts for the erection of two additions, 40 x &4 ft 
stories and basement, and 61 x 109 ft., part of the latt 
be two stories and basement 


The Turnbull Motor Truck & Wagon Co., Defiance, ( 
incorporated recently with a capital stock of $1,000,000 
shortly begin the manufacture of motor trucks Ww. Oo 
is president and general manager; A. J 
Charles C. German, treasurer, and T. T 

The Buckeye Machine Co., Lima, 
capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 
gasoline 


Colt, vice-presid 
Shaw, secretary 
Ohio, 


In addition to ma ng 


has increased its 


engines it plans to manufacture a 
engine for irrigating purposes. 
The Mfg. Co., 


capital $800,000 to 


new type 


Gilliam Canton, Ohio, 
$1,500,000 
malleable 
Works 


made 


has increase: te 


stock from and will make x 


tensions to its gray and iron foundry 
The Metal 


extensions to its plant 


Conneaut Conneaut, 


necessary by 


Ohio, is planning 
taking Goverr 
ment orders 
The Conway 
business of the Hunter 


Stove Co., Bellevue, Ohio 


Mfg. Co., 


has purchased the 
maker of automobile acces- 


The Central South 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Sept 


4 marked increase in the rders 


number of inquiries and 
manufacturers of 


received 1s reported by local power equip 


as well as distributors of motors. Hoist 
ind crane equipment 


ment and machinery, 


ng engines 


are particularly 
and labor is scarce and 


active. Ct 


in poor supply inefficient 


The Roy C. Whayne Co., Louisville, is in the market for 
econd-hand belt-driven air compressor, about 12 x 12 ir 
100 lb. pressure 

The Flat Lick Coal Co., Pineville. Ky s in the n 
for a hoisting engine, 20 x 25 hp., with boiler, drum and 
ft. of %4-in. cable 


The Southern Machinery Exchange, Somerset, Ky 


the market for a complete four-sided planer and matcher 
The White Oak Veneer & Lumber Corporation, Kingsport 
Tenn., will rebuild its plant, damaged by fire with a k of 
e707 000 
The plant of the Johnson City Boiler & Tank Co., J 
on City, Tenn., has been purchased by the Government 
iccording to an announcement by Henry Ehret, pres 


It will be dismantled at once and the equipment shipped to the 
Slidell, La., and to the M 


Jacksonville, Fla 


Slidell Shipbuilding Co., 


ST 


evens Shipbuilding Co 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, Sept. 2% 
The Vulean 


with 


Jenkins Spring Co., Richmond, Ind., has bee! 
$750,000 capital stock to manufacture 

tomobile springs. The directors are Thomas B 
Schiele, Robert G. Zetrouer, John M. Lontz, 


Seidel, Samuel E. Swayne and James A. Carr. 


The Mfg. Co., Indianapolis, manufacturer of 
tural iron work, contractors’ equipment, machinery, et ha 
been incorporated with $750,000 capital stock. The directors 
are William H. Insley, Carl S. Wager, Ferdinand L 


incorporated 
Jenkin 


win Geors ke 


Insley 


Alvin C. Rasmussen and R. C. Kaster. 

The Indiana Portland Cement Co., Indianapolis, ha eer 
neorporated with $1,000,000 capital stock to manufa ire 
Portland cement. The directors are Adam L. Beck eter 
Martin, George A. Frash, W. H. Hart, Arthur T. Hows hn 


H. Love 


The Foundry, Terre Haute, Ind., has be 
corporated with $25,000 capital to do a general foundr: is 


and Marshall Beck 


senbridge 














irectors are Richard W. Benbridge, H. C. Bet 
Ben H. Cooper 





4re-Flame Mfg. Co., Jeffersonville in- 
with $10,000 capital stock to man mb 


The directors are James E. Howard, Allen L 
Fayette C. Dorsey 
oneer Brass Works, Indianapolis, has increased 
from $10,000 to $70,000 


Mount Vernon Electric Light & Power Co., Mount 


has increased its capital stock from $5,000 t 


\merican File Renewing Co., Anderson, Ind., ha 
ts name to the Continental File Corporatior 


= dard Ignition Co., Elkhart, Ind., has been incor 
th $200,000 capital stock to manufacture mag 
parts and electrical devices. The directors are An 
Hf. Beardsley, Martin E. Crow, William H. Foster, Johr 
Stratton and Edward B. Zigler. 
Studebaker Corporation, South Bend, Ind., has award 


ntract for 


the construction of a power plant, 87 x 1: 
about $100,000 





° 
St. Louis 
St. Louis, Sept. 24 
Farmers’ Concrete Post Co., Oklahoma City, Okla 
organized with $100,000 capital for the manufacture 
posts, etc E. D. Wrinkle is general manager 
cr City, Okla., will purchase about $8,000 worth of 
nerating equipment 
1 ner Stove Repair Co Kansas City M ha hee 
3 vith a capital stock of $80,000 by Melford Loet 
Va ‘ ind thers for the manufa ! tove 
epair 
uublic Oil & Refining Co., Shreveport, La ae 
dent, will equip an oil refining plant inv ng 
f $250,000 
( ge Mutu Oil & Refining Co Pawhu i, O 
f not will equip a plant with a ca 
. ’ bb l s receiving bids for « ! Iga 
. tter und threaders. boiler engir 
rish Lu ber Co Pawnee | é t 
lar sawmill with a daily capacit 
Ku Jr ! i 
hs Sheet Steel & Tubing Co., nsas Cit M 
ized with a capital stock of $1,000,000 by W 
nd, Me Kk A. Armstrong, Wilmington, D 
er, Elkton, Md A plant will be stalled 
r Duck & Rubber Co., Fort Smit! Ar ‘ 
ng and steel stamping macl ! ) 
' iipment Punch-presse tuml y u ‘ 
re wantec 
x rt St} buile ge Cc G fport M | ! 
b Ww lr. Stewart resident. and w ‘ ' 
ri 
r refinery of the Leinster Plantation C Bur 
rned wit) loss of $200.000 It w ne re 
ichinery | ight 
Supt Ce Jacksor M s he 1 rke 
nd extracting machiner 
Steel Scissors Co., Fort Smith. Art £ 
F ; 
u t ition of new machiner it its wor 
; 
x 
; AUST Sept 
j ictivitie continue unusua bris Che ] 

I ontinue t mprove ind hea lers for 
nery and ma tools are being placed wit! 
ut the State 

ind & Northwestern Railway Co. Midland, has 
contract for the construction of machine shops 
house to C. A. Stark, Midland 
Commission, Abilene, will install a large pumr 
nection with the municipal water ipply 
narle Mfg. C El] Paso, manufacturer of meta 

r terials, is to be moved to San Antonio, where a 

pped with the latest machinery will be installed 

lammoth Wind Mill Mfg. Co., Las Cruces, has bee 
ted with a capital stock of $500,000 to manufacture 


The ncorporators are the J L. La Driere, Las 
Zeno La Driere and Jeroy Henrys Douglas, Ariz 





Southern Ice & Cold Storage Co San Antonio, has 
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U¢ seattle na The Canadian Vickers, Ltd Montreal, will n 
be i ( f , 
mac er) I . ice formerly devoted to t 
1 $ Hyd f 
- ' Jacob Hux, Rodney, Ont is in the market 
} t boiler, 2 to 4-hp 
, Thre River Qu will commence work ir 
WW ‘ I \ yi > 
t constructior fa pumping plant and reservoir 
WA W. 5S r 0 Catheart Street, are the engineers 
Mfte Co., Goderich, Ont will 
aesti é fire Witt ) Oot > 
sii a e : are eing prepared for the erectior 
: yr the \ R. Whittall Canadian Co., 
: >i), . ; Mullit Street Montreal, tin can manufactur 
her 11 St. Catharine Street West, is the arc} 
The Oak Tire & Rubber C« Oakville, Ont 
; for the , ture of automobile tires, « 
to commence building operations it an 
‘ VV 1 
Frank Low managing director 
j ig ‘ | ‘ & ( ‘ I a 2 Of “If Va er Sty i 
bu ] rete }t K nd br k boiler } j 
a ; % ; aoe The St. John Shipbuilding Co., St. John, N. B 
: ; ' J. L. Smith, engineer, to prepare plans for a 
St. Joh Construction work will begi 
W I | W é if \ 
} ; The Miner Rubber Co., Yamaska River, Que., w 
f é I 1 to cost $ 100 
ishing Brothers, Ltd., Duchess and Ninth Streets, S 
ng cha , ; 0 Sask., will be in the market this winter for 100 ga ine 
et 
P » Roy Kir x e plant of the Eastern Steel Co., Trenton, N. § 
ire! f ‘ vas destroved | fire Sept 19 w 
i aniseikonia aban Government Purchases 
$4 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 24 
} M l \\ t re 
a aces ROE ; Bids will be received by the Bureau of Supplies and 
t , . pw" Accounts, Navy Department, Washington, opening dates un- 
. W f ‘ he re nde ened chedule 1488, for three geared head, 16-in. engine 
nd w turn out ‘ KD ' 5 : f the chedule 1487, for four motor-driven 15-in. centrifu- 
‘ , na finn , sia tall BR pumps, all for Philadelphia; schedule 1475, opening date 
for one boring and turning mill for Norfolk, Va 


Columbia |] rs f \ ouver, Wasl scl ile 1497, until Oct. 16, for four 32-in. sliding presses 
has purchase eve ran of : ' : -. ah e radial drill, one 5-ft. universal radial drilling machine, two 
; ; versal motor-driven machines, 10 engine lathes, eight 
ju change engine lathes, two triple geared engine lathes, 
l re rine lathes, one heavy duty geared head 
1. ' ‘tor-driven engine lathe, one boring and 
- sath sds i ind turning mill, one vertical boring and turning mill, one 
; I nd ing and turning mill, one motor-driven 
l l, one 24-in. heavy duty shaper, one crank 
shaper, one 16-i! heavy crank shaper, one motor-driven 








” . ‘ i i reversing planer, one motor-driven reversing planer, 30 by 30 
& | ( | Wael by 10 ft., one motor-driven radial drill, two 14-in. single 
a : : spindle sensitive drills and two single spindle drills, for 
‘ . g R 
Bid wer received by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
( . ts, Navy Department, Washington, for furnishing ma- 
, terial and supplies for the naval service as follows: 
farsi Schedule 1732%, Construction and Repair, Class 71, Phila- 
delphia Motors. Bid 2, $964.40 2 $953.40: 5, $1 O15 ” 
$1 068 » $954 14, $962.70: 15, $1,067; 18, $978.50; 20 
-G l 7 7h. SuN 
Canada Schedule 1733%4, Construction and Repair, Class 72, Phila- 
lelpt One milling machine, Bid 8, $975 
Schedule 1728%, Construction and Repair, Class , Phila- 
s One aeroplane propeller turning lathe, Bid 8, $3,068 
x 19 
. Schedule 173514. Construction and Repair, Class 74, Phila- 
the Tol \ ( t W t Ont nstall ma- Iphia—One elf-feed rip and edging saw. motor-driven 
chine once fot ! ' nicht o1 andar rr Bid 6, $1,255.96, $1,315.96, $1,520.96, and $1,580.94 
Schedule 1439, Steam Engineering, Class 62, Philadelphia 
: 7M 1 One motor-driven lathe, Bid 114, $21,000. Class 63, Philadel- 
Stat atid ae heigearias ct on i } Or molding machine, Bid 55, $3,950; 86, $4,401; 91, 
Muskegon, M Ww t heen running $4,190: 120, Item 1, $907.50 
ht « ! ! Vith t new ‘ Schedule 1456, Steam Engineering, Class 64—One stamp 
: ; : : press, motor driven, Bid 16, $4,910; 79, $4,325; 89, 
guir's ex] t t ‘ my ed ; 106, $6.200 108, $3,695 
rT B. Mackenzis rgvatoau ‘ a ie Schedule 1457, Steam Engineering, Class 65 Rrovidence 
, ; ) iniversal milling machine, motor driven, Bid 89, $3.794 
electric mot Names of the bidders and the numbers by which they 
TI Vick ‘ esignated are as follows : 
Bid 6, J A. Fay & Egan Co., Cincinnati 8, Manning 


bee incorporate t to f $ \ well & Moore 19 W. Fortv-sixth Street, New York 
Lachlal KE McKinr VW t Not! W M f | W. Bliss Co., Adams and Plymouth streets, Brooklyn, 
‘thers to 1 ‘ . e Y (5, Herman Pneumatic Machine Co., Pittsburgh 86 
Osborn Mfg. Co, Cleveland; 89, Henry Prentiss & C0, 
. York: 91. J. W. Parson Co., Philadelphia; 106. The W 
The W ice Shipvar \ \ B et H. Stoll Co.. Buffalo: 108, Sherritt & Stoer Co., Philadelphia 
Lindel-Morris Co., Eddystone, Pa 120, Mumford Molé- 

¢ Machine Co., Chicago 
Island, B. C., to Hodss & ng, ' ng ope It has recentlv come to the attention of the Navy Depart- 
t “ col ence t nent that certain persons representing themselves to pe 
ifacturers’ agents or brokers have been writing to mani 
Pacifi Dredging \ iver, | I om facturers that they are in a position to obtain contracts for 
pleted two buildings ir nné th it n Industria them, obtain more expeditious payments. and even have the 
ds of particular manufacture accepted for Government 
ns : Ise These statements have in some cases had direct refer- 
cluding carpenter, patter! li macnit ence to purchases being made by the Navv Department under 
petitive bidding and public competition and are, there 


Construction wor “ vir t } ‘ . t my L 7 
chy : ; fore. altogether without foundation 
dust Island, Vancouver, B. C t Shaake Machinery Tt is desired that all firms regularly manufacturing @ 
Co., New Westminster, B. ¢ I r & Mercer are the marketing products used bv the Navy Department bid direct 
1 not throurch tt medium of so-called manufacturer 


rents or representatives 





Ps 


ry 


